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PREFATORY  INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER   L 


General  remarks— The  primeval  centre  of  the 
eastern  tribes — Their  religion — Its  change  and 
reforms — Emigration  of  the  tribes*     • 

EASTERN    NATIONS; 

The  early  ages  of  this  earth  are  ob- 
scured in  a  thick  and  impenetrable  veil. 
Neither  the  ingenious  conjectures  of  the 
antiquary,  nor  the  bUnd  credulity  of  the 
enthusiast  can  satisfy  research,  or  con- 
vince reason.  The  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  limits  of  probabiUty  can  alone  guide 

VOL.    I.  B 
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US  through  a  dark  and  doubtful  period, 
in  which  history  has  failed  to  enlighten 
or  instruct  mankind.  But  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  cause,  and  origin  of  all  this 
mighty  scene  all  men  agree:  In  the  vast 
circle  of  the  earth,  we  shall  not  find  the 
nation  which  has  lived  without  some 
profession  of  faith,  and  without  some 
form  of  worship.  In  the  most  obscure 
traditions  of  the  most  ancient  time,  we 
find  mention  of  creeds,  mysteries,  and 
ceremonies  which  equally  proclaim  the 
forms  of  faith,  and  of  superstition.  All 
mankind  allow,  therefore,  the  existence  of 
divine  power,  and  the  animals  of  the 
creation,  and  the  works  of  nature  beauti- 
fully prove  it ;  the  study  of  naturs^  philo- 
sophy also,  adds  another  testimony,  (and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  useful  of 
all,)  to  the  truth  of  this  universal  belief. 
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To  the  historian,  the  study  of  this  science 
is  highly  advantageous,  it  will  prevent 
him  from  admitting  the  marvellous,  from 
attributing  events  to  wrong  causes ;  it 
will  teach  him  to  trust  the  evidence  of 
reason  and  experience,  and  hence,  to  infer 
juster  conclusions.     It  opens  the  great 
field  of  religious  contemplation,  hy  ena- 
bUng  a  man  better  to  understand  the 
great  God,  and  to  render  to  him  in  the 
heartfelt  emotions  of  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration, the  only  praise  worthy  of  his 
acceptance.      With  an  ignorant  world, 
God  is  deprived  of  that  praise,  and  the 
worship  which  is  paid  him  is  tainted  with 
mean  notions  of  his  attributes,  or  meaner 
and  more  groundless  fears  of  his  power.* 

*  The  Physiologist  needs  no  system  of  religion,  no 
pompous  assertions,  no  inconsistent  doctrines,  to 
show  why  men  and  animals  are  subject  to  pain,  to 

b  2 
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The  opinion  that  Asia  was  the  country 
where  the  human  race  had  its  beginning, 
and  whence  its  increase  was  spread  over 
all  the  earth,  seems  supported  by  many 
strong  arguments  ;  and  by  none  more  so, 
than  by  the  fact  of  its  religious  traditions 
having  gradually,  and  from  a  period  too 
remote  for  any  history  to  mention,  pre- 
vailed, and  been   adopted  by  all  other 

disease,  and  to  death.  He  knowfl  that  the  cause  of 
our  heing,  of  our  for(»,  both  of  mental  and  bodily 
duration,  is  derived  from  the  same  source,  which 
produces  our  infirmities,  and  that  to  this  cause,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  longing  desire  to  avoid  danger, 
and  to  discover  every  means  of  prolonging  life  and 
health.  Of  the  former,  man  is  more  tenacious  than 
other  animals,  for  man  is  moi^e  timid  than  they  are, 
from  the  very  superiority  of  his  mental  faculties  ;  yet 
the  chief  part  of  his  fears  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to 
ignorance  and  obstinacy,  and  the  machinations  of 
his  more  cunning  fellow  creatures* 
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nations.  The  formation  of  the  world,  the 
fall  of  man,  the  war  of  giaQts,  the  deluge, 
and  the  saving  of  one  family,  are  found 
detailed  in  the  Chaldean  and  Indian, 
Phemcian,  Egyptian,  Persian  and  Jewish 
annals.  The  Celts  carefully  preserved, 
and  the  Druids  mysteriously  explained, 
all  these  reports  or  traditions. 

''  Tracing  the  people  up  to  tribes,  and 
the  tribes  to  families,  we  are  conducted 
at  last  if  not  by  history,  at  least  by  tradi- 
tion to  a  single  pair,  from  which  nations 
have  been  successively  produced.     The 
question  has  been  asked,  what  was  the 
first  family  ?  where  was  it  settled  ?   It  is 
a  question  of  fact,   and  should  be   an- 
swered by   history ;  but  history  is  pro- 
foundly silent;    her  first  records   have 
been  destroyed  by  time,  and  the  few  lines 
preserved    by  Moses,    serve  rather    to 
excite,  than  to  satisfy  our  curiosity."    In 
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the  feeble  rays  of  its  early  dawn,  which 
are  faintly  perceived  about  two  hundred 
years  before  the  commencement  of  our 
present  chronology,  the  whole  of  Asia, 
and  part  of  Africa  are  already  occupied 
by  a  variety  of  nations.  The  warlike 
struggle  is  already  in  full  activity,  and 
here  and  there,  are  polished  states, 
with  useful  inventions  which  must 
have  required  long  time  to  produce  and 
develope.  The  rest  of  the  human  race 
consists  of  wild  hordes,  occupied  merely 
with  pastoral  pursuits,  hunting,  and 
robbing.  Soon  after,  a  weak  glimmering 
.  discovers  to  us  Europe  in  a  similar  state 
of  population ;  here  and  there  traces  of 
culture,  industry,  and  commerce.  All 
this,  however,  is  perceived  in  only  a  re- 
mote obscurity,  where  a  few  points  of 
light  occasionally  shoot  across,  to  show  us 
the  germs  of  future  history,  which  is  still 
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silent  respecting  the  time  and  place  of 
such  events.  Nothing  then  is  left  us, 
but  humbly  to  assume  the  garb  of  igno- 
rance, and  to  look  around  in  the  great 
archives  of  nature,  to  see  if  there  are  any 
documents  which  may  lead  us,  at  least, 
to  conjecture. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  that 
Iran  was  the  original  centre  of  the  prime- 
val race,  and  that  its  dynasty  Mahabe- 
dian  is  the  oldest  in  the  world ;  that 
from  Iran  went  out  the  numerous  tribes, 
in  all  directions,  to  the  limits  of  the  north, 
south,  east  and  west.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  Iran  is  not  only  Persia,  but  all  that 
country  extending  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Persian  gulph  in  length,  and  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Arbis,  if  not  the  Indus, 
in  breadth.     That  this  supposition  seems 
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true,  may  appear  from  the  following 
considerations.  The  Saxon  chronicle 
brings  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain 
from  Armenia ;  the  Goths  are  supposed 
to  come  from  Persia,  and  both  Irish  and 
oia  Britons  from  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  We  can  have  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  supposing,  that  as  nations  going 
forth,  became  oppressed  by  danger  and 
suffering,  they  also  lost  any  little  civilisa- 
tion which  they  might  have  originally  pos^ 
sessed,  and  that  their  children,  born  in 
difierent  circumstances  and  in  older  cli- 
mates, became  the  hardy  savage  race  they 
were  everywhere  found,*  while  the  parent 

*  Bat  even  among  these  may  be  found  one  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  old  Persian  in  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  keep  their  promises.  The  word  of  a 
savage  once  passed^  no  inducement  can  make  him 
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states  being  settled,  and  daily  ob- 
taining  power  and  ease,  may  be  presumed 
sooner  to  have  acquired  civilization.  Let 
us  allow,  that  the  different  religions  of  the 
world  may  be  traced  to  one  common  origin, 
and  if  that  origin  be,  (as  seems  proba« 
ble,)  to  be  found  in  the  Assyrian  or  Chal- 
dean territories,  the  religion  they  possess- 
ed there  must  have  been  that,  from  which 
all  the  other  nations  took  theirs.  Pure 
Theism  was  probably  the  first  and  sole 
reUgion;  but  when  generation  succeeded 
to  generation,  and  the  world  was  peopled, 
and  nations  arose  and  dispersed,  the 
cares  of  life,  time,  and  distance,  all  con- 

» 

tributed  to   alloy  these  distinct   tenets, 

break  it ;  they  despise  all  threats^  and  the  sophistry 
of  civilized  men  they  do  not  understand. 

b3 
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while  those  of  Sabaism  soon  succeeded. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
considering  how  difficult  it  is  to 
conceive  and  retain  the  ideas  of  abstract- 
^ed  spirit  separated  from  all  matter,  we 
may  ask,  how  was  the  early  rude  wan- 
derer to  pursue  these  tenets  amidst  the 
labours  and  increasing  distresses  of  mor- 
tality ?  He  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven, 
and  was  struck  with  the  splendour  and 
power  of  the  sun,  diffusing  Ught  and 
heat  over  all  the  earth.  He  owed  him 
thanks  for  the  ripened  fruits  and  flowers  ; 
and,  as  a  direct  emanation  from  the 
divinity,  prayed  to  him  and  for  him ; 
soon  this  idea  degenerated,  and  the  sun 
became  the  vehicle  or  body  of  God  and 
was  worshipped  as  such. 

The  material  nature  of  God  once  ad- 
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mitted,  it  naturally  followed    that    the 
Sdbaic    system    would  be    introduced. 
What  more  reasonable  than  that   God 
when  .tired  of   watching  and  cherishing 
his  world,  should  retire  to  repose,  setting 
the  moon  to  defend  it  during  his  absence. 
The  Asiatic    glorified  the  moon  as  the 
queen  and  guardian  of  the  night ;  to  this 
followed    the    wish    of    approximating 
human  nature  to  its  God,  and  men  hoped 
and    soon    bdieved    the    air,     groves, 
temples,  and  fountains  to  be  the  favourite 
abodes    of  Demigods,    an    intermediate 
race,  to  whom  they  might  address  them- 
selves more  familiarly,  and  who  would 
intercede  for  them  at  the  throne  of  Omni- 
potence.     The  Demigods  soon  became 
gods ;  the  same  principle  of  admiration 
and   gratitude,  led  men  to    deify   their 
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heroes,  and  then  these  heroes  became 
gods !  Fables,  craft,  cruelty,  and  priest- 
hood all  now  rise  upon  the  scene. 

If  Sabaism  then  had  been  introduced 
before  any  emigration  among  the  tribes 
took  place,  a  plain  view  might  be  laid 
down,  (and  one  connected  by  a  chain  of 
probability,)  of  the  rise  and  formation  of 
the  different  reUgious  systems  of  the 
universe.  In  Assyria  were  found  the 
first  men,  who  if  any  ever  did,  must 
have  entertained  pure  and  just  notions 
of  the  divinity  ;  they  (as  has  been  seen 
and  known  by  historical  records)  profess- 
ed the  Unity,  Omnipotence,  and  Omni- 
presence of  God.  Soon  this  creed,  from 
circumstances  already  mentioned,  became 
confused  and  unsatisfactory  to  the 
human  mind  which  required  some  more 
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visible  object  upon  which  to  rest  its  faith, 
and  to  which  it  might  address  its 
prayers.  It,  therefore,  embraced  the 
highest  species  of  idolatry,  called 
Sabaism  or  the  worship  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  first  above  all  was  the  sun  ; 
to  him,  the  Assyrian  nation  raised  a  tem- 
ple called  in  Chaldaic  Ba-Bel,  or  temple 
of  the  sun,  and  which  first  effort,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  scriptures,  was  over- 
thrown by  God's  anger,  and  the  nations 
confounded  in  speech ;  we  may  presume 
this  account  to  be  an  inaccurate  narrative 
of  facts,  or  what  is  still  more  probable, 
an  allegory.  In  either  case  we  may 
infer,  that  about  the  period  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  Bel,*  the  emi- 


*  That  the  worship  of  the  eun  or  Bel  was  universal 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  apparently  prohahle 
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gratioa  of  the  various  tribes  took  place  ; 
these  carried  with  them  this  religion 
of  Sabaism,  and  verging  out  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  laid  down  their 
tents,  and  in  glorifying  God  poured  forth 
their  sacrifices  and  praises  to  the  sun. 
For  we  find  this  Bel  to  be  the  worship  of 
all  the  known  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
among  the  easterns,  it  was  evidently  the 
origin  and  foundation  stone  of  their  my- 
thology. Besides  this,  the  east  and  west 
received  ideas  of  a  still  higher  divinity — 
that  of  God,  among  the  eastern  people  ; 

from  the  following  considerations  : 

DBNOMINATIONS   OF   THB    SUN  AMONG  THB 
DIFFERENT   NATIONS. 

Assyrians,  Bel. — Persians,  Belas. — Indians,  Vish- 
noo. — ^Fhenicians,  Adon  and  B^l. — Egyptians, 
Osiris. — Greeks,  BeXoc. — Latins,  Bdus  or  Sol. — 
Jews>  Baal. — Northern  nations,  Sol. 
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this  idea,  in  spite  of  the  rising  idolatry 
was  kept  very  pure,  especially  among 
the  Persians  and  Indians  who  had  very 
sublime  notions  of  their  Ormuzd  and 
Brehme.  The  Jews;  as  far  as  Unity  and 
Omnipotence,  must  stand  very  high  in 
the  scale,  and  these  with  the  Egyptians 
and  Phenicians  are  found  to  agree  also 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  Duallism.* 

We  may,  perhaps,  then  with  some  pro- 
bability conclude  that  the  north  west  part 
of  Iran  commonly  called  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria  and  Chaldea  contained  the  pri- 
mitive tribes  of  earth,  and  that  there  the 


*  Good  and  Eyil  Spirits. 

Persians. 

Ormuzd. 

Ahr&men. 

Indians. 

Vishnoo. 

Seeva. 

Jews. 

Jehovah. 

Satan. 

Egyptians. 

Osiris. 

Typhon. 

Phenicians. 

Adon. 

Saturn. 
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doctrines  of  the  primitive  religion  were 
taught.  That  very  early  before  any 
history  commences,  Sabaism  was  intro- 
duced, that  the  Assyrians  built  a  temple 
called  BabSl,  which'  at  that  time  was 
only  intended  to  represent  the  majesty 
and  splendour  of  God,  and  that  about  this 
period,  the  tribes  began  to  emigrate,  and 
carried  this  system  with  them,  and  esta- 
blished it  over  all  the  earth.* 


*  The  rise  and  progress  of  idolatry  is  also  appa- 
rent, augmenting  and  diverging  in  the  different  nations 
according  to  particular  circumstances.  Among  those 
who  resided  near  the  source,  such  as  the  Persians, 
very  pure  notions  were  entertained  what  the  Chal- 
deans professed,  we  may  infer  from  Persian  history 
and  from  the  fact  that  Abraham,  a  native  of  Chaldea, 
seems  to  have  entertained  sublime  tenets  as  regards 
the  unity  and  Omnipotence  of  God.  That  the  Indian 
religion  was  founded  on  the  tenets  of  philosophy,  and 
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Among  the  earliest  characters  of 
ancient  time  appears  Abraham,  a  native 
of  Chaldea,  but  his  history  is  obscure 


was  calculated  to  produce  both  civilisatioa  and  mild- 
ness of  manners,  the  readers  of  Hindostanee  history* 
will,  I  think,  readily  admit.  Among  the  E^jrptianSf 
the  primitive  idea  remained  for  some  time,  till  disr 
tance,  time  and  superstition,  altogether  changed  it. 
Those  nations  secluded,  and  living  in  peace,  preserved 
the  original  simplicity  of  their  religious  fedth,  pretty 
exactly,  while  others  such  as  Phenicians,  Medes,  Ara- 
bians and  Egyptians*  altered  very  greatly.  The 
nations  of  the  west,  such  as  Greece  and  Rome  seem 
to  have  no  sooner  embraced  the  great  idea,  than  they 
again  confused  it  with  conceits  and  fabulous  theo- 
gony. 

In  ancient  times,  (i,  e.  when  their  religion  was 
first  imported,)  the  heathens  believed  there  was  but 
one  God  ;  when  it  lightened  they  called  him  Jupiter  ; 
when  at  sea,  Neptune  ;  when  in  council,  Minerva ; 
when  in    war.   Mars.      That    the  nations    of  the 
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and  unsatisfactory ;  he  has  been  consi- 
dered to  have  been  the  reformer  of  the 
Persian,  Indian,  Arabian  and  Jewish 
religions,  and  to  have  spread  his  tenets 
over  the  tract*  of  country  which  lies  from 
the  Euphrates  to  Palestine.  His  father's 
name  was  Agar  or  Thard,  of  low  origin 
and  of  a  servile  trade.  The  religion  of 
his"  country  had  risen  or  sunk  into 
idolatry,  and  Thard  turned  his  talents 
towards  making  images  for  the  temple  of 
Babylon.     It  seems  probable  that  there. 


west  drew  their  ideas  from  the  eastern  sources 
cannot  be  doubted  when  we  remember  Jupiter  and 
the  Giants,  Pluto  and  Hell,  the  rape  of  Proserpine 
and  all  the  conflicts  of  their  good  and  evil  Daimonia. 
Apollo  was  imported  from  Egypt  into  Greece ;  his 
original  name  was  Theba,  hence,  ipoipoi.  The 
Eg3rptians  said  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona, 
that  meant  he  was  created  of  God  out  of  the  Chaos 
Latona  — hidden* 
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both  Sabaism  and  Divi  were,  at  this  pe- 
riod, mixed  up,  and  formed  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  state.  Where  Abraham 
received  his  better  notions  of  the  divinity 
is  uncertain  ;  perhap&r  contemplation  and 
the.  ancient  traditions  of  his  country 
naturally  led  him  to  infer  the  great  axiom 
of  the  unity  of  God.  It  appears  certain 
he  possessed  and  laid  it  down  as  his  g^eat 
tenet,  and  throughout  all  those  countries 
which  possessed  the  Milett,  Ibrahim, 
we  find  it  universally  believed,  and  there 
seems  also  to  have  been  another  tenet  of 
his,  the  credence  of  Duallism,  a  singular 
and  important  article.  The  different 
histories  all  treat  him  as  a  great  and  holy 
man,  the  friend  of  God  and  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  the  reformer  of  the  corrupted 
worship  of  India,  Persia,  and  Syria.  He 
abandoned  idolatry,  and  for  attempting  to 
reform  and  purify  the  church  of  Babylon, 
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he  incurred  the  vengeance  of  its  priest- 
hood, and  was  constrained  to  fly ;  he  was 
honourably  received  by  the  Persians,  Ara- 
bians and  Jews,  and  among  all  these 
people,  he  introduced  his  doctrines  and 
purified  their  minds.  We  learn  also 
that  he  was   skilled  in   astronomy  and 

arithmetic. 

Tlie  eastern  nations  all  claim  to  be  his 

descendants ;  the  Persians,  Arabians  and 
Jews,  have  each  their  history  of  him. 
In  the  former,  he  is  represented  as  a  wise 
and  benevolent  man,  a  corrector  of 
abuses,  and  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  good- 
liness.  In  the  Arabic,  he  has  the  qualities 
of  a  mighty  conqueror  added  to  all  these 
attributes ;  in  the  last,  he  has  so  particu- 
lar and  so  different  a  biography  that  we 
might  fairly  suppose  him  to  be  another 
Abraham,   whose  feats   and  adventures 
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were  narrated,  were  it  not  that  his  birth, 
parentage  and  country,  all  refer  to  one 
and  the   same  person.     His   name   has 
been  magnified  among  the  sons  of  men, 
and  we  jnay  surmise'  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  lived  in  a  period  when  Babylon, 
Persia,   Fhenicia    and    Egypt   were  all 
highly  civilised  and  idolatrous.     He  was 
a  Chaldean,  and  a  man  of  a  superior 
mind,   and  much  above  the  station  in 
which  he    happened  to    be    bom;    all 
nations  agree  in  allowing  him  a  prolonged 
life,  but  the  Easterns  dispute  about  the 
place  of  his  interment.     The  Jews  de- 
clare  he  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Hebron, 
the  Persians    say    otherwise,    and    the 
Arabs  perform  their  religious  duties  in  the 
perfect  confidence  that  he  lived  and  died 
at  Mecca  ;  we  find  his  name  in  all  ancient 
history,  and  among  the  mild  philosophers 


i 
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of  the  Indus,  their  great  father  the  grave, 
the  simple  and  the  virtuous,  Ibrahim  was 
always  mentioned  with  the  deepest  res- 
pect and  affection.  In  perusing  the 
religious  notions  of  the  east,  we  sJiall  find 
none  more  philosophic  and  sublime  than 
those  the  Hindoos  entertained  of  God, 
nor  a  purer  manner  than  that  in  which 
they  describe  his  divine  nature ;  Omnis- 
cience, Omnipotence,  Omnipresence, 
without  beginning  and  without  end.  By 
it,  are  all  men  animals,  and  things  enliv- 
ened, nourished,  and  destroyed ;  every 
work  of  nature  is  an  emanation  from  the 
divinity;  God  is  eternal,  feels  not  the 
past,  the  present,  or  the  future.  Indiffer- 
ence to  worldly  things  from  time. to 
eternity ;  such  are  the  attributes  of  the 
Hindoo  God. 

No  doctrine  of  Atheism,  no  tenet  of 
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annihilation  is  laid  down  in  the  religion 
of  Brahma,  or  in  the  belief,  that  after 
many  years  of  trial,  we  shall  be  made 
perfect,  and  all  in  due  season  be  gathered 
together  ^  and  remiited  to  that  great 
essence  of  bliss  and  perfection  from 
whence  we  derive  onr  origin.* 

*  On  the  contrary,  instead   of  Atheism,  I  see. 
great  philosophy,  and  a  religion  at  once  simple  and 
sahlime. 

In  the  Celtic  £da  we  find  Gylphe,  an  ancient  king 
of  Sweden  or  Scandinavia,  gaining  entrance  into 
Heaven  (in  a  vision,)  and  there  permitted  to  ask 
certain  questions,  the  answers  to  which  prove  that  the 
people  of  the  Celtic  nations  took  their  religioas  creeds 
from  the  old  source,  Asia,  and  that  these  creeds  differ 
only  inasmuch  as  the  divinities  appear  here  with 
names  and  attributes  suited  to  the  genius  of  a  sea- 
faring and  a  warlike  people.  Frigga  or  Frea,  was 
the  wife  of  the  supreme.     Frea  was  the  earth,  and 
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Without  guessing  at  the  essence  of 
divine  nature,  the  Shasta  lays  down  an 
express  prohibition  against  seeking  into 

this  again  tallies  with   the  Egyptian  and  Phenician 
theories,      llior  was  the    first  emanation  of    this 
conjunction.  Thor  was  the  great  hero  of  Scandinavia. 
He  was  at  once  their  Mars  and  Jupiter ;  we  discover 
also  liiat  Thor  was  the  Tarran  of  the  Gauls,  (see  Luc. 
Phars.  Lib.  J .  V.  444,  and  Commocas.)     And  that 
Taran  was  Welch  for  thunder,  and  that  in  the  High- 
lands   of     Scotland,    Toron    expresses     the    same 
phenomenon.  Can  we  doubt  the  origin  of  the  northern 
religions^  or  not  perceive  the  great  connexion  ?     The 
sun  rays  the  Edda,  devours  the  moon,  and  such  was 
their  idea  of  eclipses,  and  such  the  origin  of  the  fable 
alluded  to    both  by    Greek  and    Roman   authors. 
(Vide  Juvenal,  Sat.  VI.  andMim^  de  la  Chine, Acad»  de 
B,  L,  Vol.  JL)  also 

In  Chaldee,  Ur  was. 

In  Egypt.  On  }-Sun  or  Light. 

Greek.  Ayr. 
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the  nature  of  God,  and  this  prohibition 
is  enjoined  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  it 
is  not  possible  that  God  should  be  dis- 
covered. The  description  of  events, 
handed  down  by  ancient  tradition,  are 
told  with  majesty  and  grace ;  the  rebeUion, 
the  fall,  and  the  subsequent  pardon  are 
narrated  with  the  most  rigid  simplicity. 
For  in  the  Shasta,  neither  God  nor 
Heaven,  nor  the  Angels,  nor  their  num- 
bers are  attempted  to  be  described,  and 

Latin.  Aurora.  ^ 

AjBsyrian.  Shor.     >  San  or  Light. 

Egyptian.  Tauros.  j 

Alto  Northern  DdtlM  were  described  by  oppoaUcs.    Sach  m 

Thor,  Jupiter,  Dios  or  Zeus. 

Scater,  Satumus,  Typhon,  &c. 

Treiga,  Diana,  V  Venus,  V  Isis. 

VOL.    I.  C 
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no  picture  of  hell  or  of  the  Majian  torrents 
which  decorated  the  other  theogonies  of 
the  east.  The  immaterial  essence  of  all 
power  is  spoken  of  with  becoming  rever- 
ence, and  no  effort  is  made  to  give  form 
or  figure  either  to  the  whole  or  to  its 
parts. 

The  theology  of  India  bears  the  stamp 
of  great  meditation,  and  its  author  or 
authors  must  have  lived  at  a  period  when 
civilisation  had  made  great  progress^  and 
when  physical  and  moral  causes  and 
effects  had  been  long  considered  and 
deeply  investigated.  The  Brahmins  pre- 
tend to  have  possessed  the  Shasta  above 
fifty  thousand  years ;  but  without  either 
augmenting  or  diminishing  this  long 
period,  we  may  allow  that  the  religion  of 
Brahma,  Vishnoo,  and  Seeva,  has  a  most 
remote  place  in  the  records  of  antiquity. 
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The  more  religion  is  studied,  the  more 
philosophic  it  will  appear ;  and  the 
more  it  is  compared  with  the  other  re- 
ligious creeds  of  infant  nations,  the  more 
readily  will  the  highest  place  be  conceded 
to  its  doctrine.  It  wants  the  magic  of 
Chaldea,  the  brilliancy  of  Persia,  the 
splendor  of  Arabia,  and  the  real  material- 
ism of  Judea ;  but  its  creeds,  though 
mystified,  may  be  explained,  and  when 
explained,  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
simple  truths  of  nature  amplified  by  a 
high,  though  speculative,  philosophy. 
For  under  the  name  of  Brahma,  Vishnoo, 
and  Seeva,  (the  creator,  cherisher,  and 
destroyer,)  the  Brahmin  worshipped  one 
Grod,  and  two  causes,  the  sun  and 
time. 

The  former  was  loved  as  the  preserver 

c  2 
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of  all  nature  ;  the  latter  was  feared,  and 
propitiated  as  the^corniptor  and  destroyer. 
The  symbols  of  their  worship  were  found 
to  be  the  bodily  representations  of  these 
things  immaterial. 

The  priesthood  has  mystified  the  sim- 
plest, and  darkened  the  least  clear  por- 
tions of  these  doctrines  till  it  has  thus 
added  a  no  inconsiderable  load  of  folly 
and  superstition.  But  the  priests  of 
Brahma  are  surely  not  singular,  nor  can 
we  allow  ourselves  to  deny  the  philoso- 
phy, because  we  may  be  disgusted  with 
the  visible  forms  of  a  religion. 

The  more  we  view  the  ceremonies,  the 
more  we  read  of  the  ideas,  and  customs 
of  the  Hindoos  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  Egypt,  the  more  we  shall  be 
convinced  of  the  probability  of  these  two 
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having  mixed  together  at  a  very  early 
period,  or  of  their  having  had  one  com- 
mon orgin.* 

In  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  I 
have  attempted  to  infer,  that  the  much 
talked  of  magic  of  Chaldea  was  once  a 
pure  and  simple  reUgion.  That  the  first 
deviations  from  it  produced  Sabaism,  and 
that  Babel  was   built  in  honour  of  the 


*  It  is  asserted,  by  many  writers,  that  Chaldea  was 
the  first,  and  Persia  the  second  station  of  the  Nomad 
tribes,  and  that  their  religions  were  widely  different. 
Every  reason  induces  me  to'  believe  that  they  were 
originally  the  same,  and  that  the  sooner  civilisation 
arrived^  the  more  quickly  idolatry  was  introduced  ; 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  valleys  of  Cashmere 
and  on  the  banks  of  Indus,  they  were  kept  purer  for 
a  longer  period  than  among  those  who  remained  at 
the  centre  of  the  civilising  community. 
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sun,  the  language  of  Chaldea,  the  site  of 
Bahylon,  and  the  posterior  name  of  its 
temple  appear  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.* 

I  also  assume  the  magic  of  Chaldea  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  climate,  acting  on  ardent  and  specu- 


*  Ur,  the  birth-place  of  Abraham  was  celebrated 
for  its  University  or  school  of  astronomy,  and  doubt- 
less magic  and  other  arts.  (Vid,  Strabo  Lib,  16, 
Diodorus  Sicultis.  Lib,  9. 

Chaldeans  were  called  in  eastern  language,  "  Chasi- 
dim,  from,  as  (is  supposed)  one  Chesed  or  Chas.  The 
Greeks,  like  the  French,  were  a  vain  people,  and 
loved  to  call  nations  and  places  either  by  a  corruption 
of  the  original  name,  or  from  derivation  of  their  own. 
XaX^acoc  was  the  name  they  gave  the  Chesadim, 
hence  Chaldeans, 
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lative  minds.  By  the  study  of  physics,  the 
Chaldeans  acquired  much  knowledge,  but 
in  the  practice  of  astrology  they  ima- 
gined more. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Climate  of  India,  and  its  fertility — Conquest  of 
Alexander — ^The  Ancient  Trade,  the  Voyage  of 
Vasco  da  Gama — Remarks  on  the  Antiquity  and 
Literature  of  Hindostan. 

INDIA. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  Asiatic 
continent,  India  has  excited  the  greatest 
interest  and  enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity. 
The  exploits  of  the  conquerors,  who  made 
it  the  object  of  their  warlike  expeditions, 
as  also  the  splendid  productions  of  na- 
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ture  and  art,  which  were  thence  unported, 
procured  for  it  a  great  name,  even  in  the 
remotest  ages  of  antiquity. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  western  world,  as  adorned  with 
whatever  was  most  splendid  and  joyous, 
abounding  in  gold  and  gems,  and  redolent 
of  fragrant  odours.  Although  in  these 
magnificent  conceptions,  the  hand  of 
poetic  illusion  has  a  share,  still,  India 
forms,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  regions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  varied  grandeur  of  its  scenery, 
and  the  rich  and  copious  productions  of 
its  soil  are  not  excelled  in  any  other  coun- 
try ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it 
was,  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  civilisation,  laws,  arts,  and  of  all 
those  varied  quaUties  which  constitute 
the  charm  of  social  life.  These,  it  is  true, 

c3 
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had  at  no  period  advanced  to  the  same 
pitch  of  refinement  as  they  afterwards 
did  in  Europe  ;  but  they  were  developed 
in  very  splendid  and  original  forms,  and 
displayed  human  nature  under  most 
striking  and  singular  aspects.  The  terri- 
tory of  India,  a  rich  and  fertile  district, 
'*  whose  streamlets  are  as  rivers,  and 
whose  rivers  may  be  compared  to 
oceans/'*  had  at  a  very  early  age  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  avarice  of  the 
ancients  ;  but  Dr.  Robertson  thinks,  and 
with  most  conclusive  reasoning,  that  Se- 
sostris  never  saw  India,!  nor  was  it  till 

"*  Major  Renneirs  India. 

t  Robertson's  disquisition. — Major  Rennell  says, 
be  inclines  to  believe  a  colony  of  Egyptians  peopled 
India,  at  least  the  maritime  parts,  as  the  trade  was  of 
course  carried  on  by  sea.  He  adds,  "  this  might  be 
expected  from  a  nation  so  enterprizing  as  to  under- 
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the  Macedonian  monarch  and  his  armies 
crossed  the  Paropamissus,  that  these 
plains  were  made  visible  to  European 

take  the  drcamnavigation  of  Africa*  as  there  com  be 
no  iwM  the  Egyptians  did  under  one  of  their  Fha- 
roahs!"    This  is  truly  surprising,  when  and  where, 
tin  the  age  of  tiie  Ptolemies  did  he  find  ^e  Egyptians 
were  a  maritime  people.    In  every  recx>rd,  both  of 
mcieat  and  modem  times,  we  find  arguments  and 
to  the  o(mtrary.  See  Flinii,  Hist*  Nat. ;  Hero- 
}'   Typhon,  Book  2;   Robertson's    India,    and 
Gibbons'  Misc.  Works,  Vol.  iii.    In  Herodotus'  Mel- 
pomene, we  find  the  -ndention  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, as  undertaken  by  the  Phemcians  dunng  the 
reign,  and  at  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  King 
Nechos.     He  says  they  took  three  years  in  doing  it, 
that  they  went  on  shore  in  Lybia,  sowed  com,  waited 
the  harvest,  and  pat  to  sea  again  after  cutting  it. 
Thus  nearly  two  years  were  consumed,  and  the  third 
they  put  to  sea  again,  and  pursued  their  journey,  and 
passing  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  retumed  again  to 
Canopus.     Gibbon  tries  to  confute  the  whole  of  this 
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eyes.  Although  the  armies  of  Europe, 
up  to  that  period,  had  never  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  India,  yet  some  na- 
tions had  an  intercourse  for  trade  with  it 
from  the  remotest  time.     Among  these, 

narrative ;  but  there  is  nothing  very  improbable  in  it* 
For  when  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  from  Portugal  in 
after  times  with  better  shipping,  and  better  maritime 
knowledge,  he  took  ten  months  for  his  voyage  to 
India,  which  was  not  longer  than  surrounding  Africa, 
and  returning  by  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Egypt. 
Gibbon,  in  his  Dissertation,  makes  it  an  objection  that 
the  Fhenicians  should  have  taken  so  long  a  time,  but 
does  not  seem  to  consider  that  they  both  replenished 
their  stores  and  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
Lybia,  which  well  accounts  for  it.  Gibbon,  Misc. 
Works,  Vol.  V,  p.  170.  For  more  probable  arguments 
why  Indians  and  Egyptians  were  originally  the  same, 
see  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  Dissertations  on  India,  Vol.  i. 
p.  1 1 2.  See  also  the  words  of  Arrian,  on  Alexander's 
Expedition,  Lib.  vi,  cap.  i. 
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the  most  conspicuous  were  the  Phenicians, 
celebrated  for  their  enterprize,  and  enor-^ 
mous  riches.  The  Egyptian  hated  and 
abandoned  the  ocean,  and  the  Persian 
religiously  abstained  from  entering  on  its 
bosom.  The  Phenicians  seized  by  con- 
quest some  ports  on  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  there  built  ships.  They  traded  to 
India  for  many  centuries,  and  the  mono- 
poly they  enjoyed,  raised  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  of  none  more  than  that  of  the  Jews. 
By  one  of  these  people,  the  glories  and  the 
pride  of  the  Phenicians  have  been  des- 
cribed, and  her  commerce  minutely  de- 
tailed. From  him  we  learn  what  magni- 
ficence was  displayed  by  the  Princes  of 
Tyre,  and  while  their  opulence  excited 
his  admiration,  their  pride  called  down 
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his  vengeance.*  To  the  monopoly  of  the 
Phenicians,  the  invasion  and  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great  placed  considera- 
ble obstacles  at  first,  and  at  a  later  period 
put  an  entire  end.  In  the  character  of 
Alexander  we  see,  not  only  an  undaunted 
general,  but  a  sagacious  statesman,  whose 
plans  for  conquest  were  formed  with 
some  definite  purpose,  and  who  more 
than  any  ancient  conqueror  seems  to 
have  studied,  while  gratifying  his  ambi- 
tion, the  interests  of  mankind.  The  spirit 
with  which  the  Tyrians  defended  their 
capital,  while  it,  perhaps,  contributed  to 
its  destruction,  showed  Alexander  with 
what  energy  a  commercial  people  could 
struggle  for  the  treasures  and  independ- 
ance  which  its  enterprize  and  industry 

*  Ezekiel. 
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had  procured;  probably,  therefore,  the 
Macedonian  determined  to  build  some 
similar  city,  which  should  be  the  de- 
pository of  the  east,  and  the  emporium 
of  the  whole  commercial  world.  He 
selected  the  spot  where  Alexandria  now 
stands,  and  after  ages  approved  the  judg* 
meut,  and  acknowledged  the  sagacity  of 
the  founder.  The  goods  from  India  were 
carried  from  the  Red  Sea  across  the  desart 
to  the  Nile,  and  thence  shot  down  that 
river  to  Alexandria.  Again  in  India,  after 
having  conquered  the  brave  Porus,  with 
what  tact  and  generosity  did  he  secure 
the  fierce  Indian  as  his  constant  ally.* 
In  returning  from  India  he  gave  orders  to . 
remove  the  dams  which  shackled  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tygris,  and 

♦  Arriani^  Exped. 
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which  a  blind  superstition  had  placed 
there,  in  order  that  those  rivers  might 
supply  his  Asiatic,  while  the  Arabian  sea 
did  the  same  for  his  African  and 
European  dominions. 

In  character  he  was  violent  and  intem- 
perate, and  he  was  by  birth  a  king,  and  a 
soldier.  The  king  of  half  the  world 
would  not  be  likely  to  submit  his  will,  or 
consult  that  of  others,  and  the  licentious- 
ness of  his  private  life  was  copied  from 
parental  authority,  and  was  at  once  the 
manner  and  the  disgrace  of  his  age.  Yet 
in  taking  a  survey  of  the  character  of  this 
great  warrior,  I  am  inclined  to  think  we 
shall  find  the  severe  and  cruel  acts  of  his 
public  life  suggested  by  an  idea  of  their 
necessity,  while  the  benefits  which  he 
conferred  were  the  effects  of  his  own  sa- 
gacity, and  the  promptings   of  a  mind 
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oiigiaally  generous,  and  which  had  been 
enlightened  by  the  philosophy  of  Greece, 
and  the  instructions  of  one  of  its  wisest 
citizens.  The  ire  of  the  conquered  In- 
dians might  have  been  roused  by  the  am- 
bition of  Alexander,  but  it  was  softened 
and  appeased  by  his  prudence  and  kind- 
ness, whUe  their  friendship  was  coofirmed 
by  his  good  faith  towards  them.  He 
sought  not  to  overturn  their  altars,  he  did 
not  think  himself  entitled  to  insult  their 
deities,  or  force  a  foreign  and  unknown 
creed  into  the  temples  of  Hindostan.  His 
prudence  and  policy  were  long  and  faith- 
fully remembered  by  the  Indians  and 
praised  by  their  ultimate  posterity.  As 
he  was  the  first,  so  he  was  the  best  con- 
queror who  ever  entered  Hindostan,  nor 
has  any  subsequent  invader  had  an  equal 
success,  or  obtained  an  equal  friendship 
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with  the  natives  of  that  country.  At  the 
death  of  this  monarch,  and  the  division 
of  his  immense  empire,  India,  (so  admir- 
ably  had  he  formed  his  poUcy)  remained 
under  the  government  of  Seleucus,  nor  did 
Porus  and  others,  though  aware  of  the 
death  of  their  benefactor,  ever  throw  off' 
their  obedience  to  his  successors.  The 
expedition  of  Seleucus  is  uncertain  and 
obscure,  but  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  before  the  christian  era,  a 
band  of  Tartars  or  Scythians  passed  the 
Jaxartes,  poured  in  upon  India  and  des- 
troyed the  Greek  dominion,  after  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  of  continuance. 
From  that  period  to  the.  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth centuary,  no  military  excursions 
were  made  into  India ;  but  the  Asiatic 
nations  continued  to  traffic  for  her  pre- 
cious commodities  with   eagerness   and 
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advantage.  The  city  of  Alexandria  had 
become  the  emporium  of  trade,  and  the 
reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  had  given  to 
£g3rpt  a  navy  and  a  brilliant  name  for 
industry  and  opulence.  When  the  Egyp- 
tian kings  disappear  and  the  dignity  of 
the  country  was  merged  in  that  of  a 
Roman  province,  under  Augustus  Caesar, 
the  trade  with  India  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  manner  as  heretofore.  Besides,  the 
maritime  commerce  by  the  Red  Sea,  cara- 
vans entering  the  eastern  confines  of  Persia 
and  Armenia,  spread  the  riches  of  the  Gan- 
ges over  the  environs  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
trade  was  also  greatly  encreased,  owing 
to  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  Romans, 
and  principally  those  of  the  capital.  The 
chief  imports  from,  were  precious  stones, 
especiaUy  peark,  spices,  and  fragrant 
aromatics,  and  silks  from  the   Sera  or 
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Siamese  territories,  or  in  other  words, 
China.  The  exports,  owing  to  the  fertility 
of  India,  and  exquisite  skill  of  the  natives 
consisted  chiefly  of  silver  and  gold  coins. 
Hippalus  an  acute  and  intrepid  mariner 
struck  out  a  new  route  by  bearing  imme- 
diately towards  the  south  head-land  erf 
Arabia,  and  then  sailing  direct  for  Bom- 
zaga  ;*  but  although  this  was  at  once  a 
shorter,  and,  with  a  little  experience,  a 
safer  course,  the  people  trading  in  these 
latitudes  preferred  the  old  way  of  creep- 
ing down  one  coast  and  up  another — a 
long  and  tedious  method  continued  from 
timidity  or  prejudice.  So  greatly  was 
silk  esteemed,  that  the  Roman  emperors 

*  Danville,  Geogr.  Antiq.  Asia,  vol  i.  Dr.  Robert- 
son's Disquisition.  Charta  antiquse  Asise,  by  Ptolomaus, 
Amsterdam,  1618,  fol. 
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tried  every  means  to  discover  the  secret 
of  its  manufacture  but  in  vain ;  and  a  long 
period  elapsed  before  two  travelling 
monks  from  China  revealed  to  the  empe- 
ror^ that  it  was  an  animal  and  not  a 
vegetable  production.  Their  zeal  was 
rewarded,  the  industry  at  Constantinople 
was  eagerly  encouraged,  and  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  China  suflTered  a  con- 
siderable decline.  About  four  hundred 
years  from  this  epoch  the  Mahometans 
had  spread  their  dominions  from  the  con- 
fines of  Persia,  to  Gibraltar,  and  from 
the  extremity  of  Assyria  to  the  Indian 
seas.  They  possessed  in  Alexandria,  the 
key  to  Indian  commerce,  and  shut  out 
the  Europeans  from  the  intercourse  which 
had  previously  subsisted.  To  prevent 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  being  supplied 

*  Gibbon's  Dedine  and  Fall,  Vol.  x. 
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by    means   of    the  Persian   Gulf,   they 
there  built  the  fortified  city  of  Bussora  ; 

yet,  the  desire  and  determination  to  pos- 

« 

sess  the   Indian  luxuries,  was  so  great 
that  the   dangerous   and   tedious    track 
through  the    north   of    India,   through 
Scythia,  down  the  Oxus  into  the  Cas- 
pian, and  from  thence  by  land  to  the 
river  Phasis,  which  falls  into  the  Euxine, 
was  continually  traversed,  though  subject 
to  the  attack  of  the  Scythians  and  Col- 
chians  ;  these  nations  always  considering 
the  caravans  as  lawful  pillage.     By  de- 
grees the  Venetians  commenced  a  small 
trade  with    the   detested    infidels,    and 
found  it  so  profitable,  that  they  demanded 
and  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  bull,  by 
which  they  were  allowed  to  renew  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  Alexandria, 
and  the  east.     This  was  speedily  arrang- 
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ed,  and  the  Venetians  continued  to  enjoy, 
for  many  years,  a  rich  and  increasing 
monopoly.  The  states  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, growing  up  from  barbarism  into ' 
rich  and  polished  societies,  affected  and 
sought  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  In- 
dian manufactures.  The  city  of  Bruges 
became  the  storehouse  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  Venetians  acted  as  pur- 
veyors ;  but  two  great  events  now  took 
place,  which  changed  the  channels  of 
commerce,  and  excited  the  otlfer  nations 
of  Europe  to  enterprize.  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  new  world,  and  Vasco  da 
Gama  opened  a  new  route  to  India  by 
doubling  the  long  talked  of,  and  much 
dreaded  Cape  of  Storms,  now  called,  of 
Good  Hope.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  frequent 
fleets    of  the    Sultans,   the   Portuguese 
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established  their  power  in  India,  wrested 
Ormus  from  the  Persians,  and  rendered 
Lisbon  the  emporium  of  the  east.  This 
enterprizing  nation,  under  a  sagacious 
monarch,  and  brave  leaders,  overthrew 
the  monopoly  of  Venice,  defeated  the 
power,  and  derided  the  threats  of  the 
Mussulman,  and  soon  supplied  all  Europe 
at  a  better  price,  and  in  a  more  ample 
form  than  was  ever  known  before  ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  Indian  luxury 
was  spread  over  all  the  European  conti- 
nents. There  still  continued  to  be  a 
caravan  from  China  to  Asia  minor  by  the 
old  route,  and  an  immense  inland  com- 
merce from  the  caravans  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  in  their  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  which  benefited  both  the  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  concerns  of  the  faithful. 
Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
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the  political  history  of  old  India.  But 
if  the  precious  commodities,  which  India 
could  furnish  to  the  luxury  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  were  sufficient  to  produce  from 
very  early  times,  and  for  many  centuries, 
such  enterprize,  such  emulation,  and 
such  industry,  as  that  which  the  Tyrians 
began,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  completed, 
the  intercourse  with  India,  from  the  time 
of  Alexander's  expedition  to  the  present 
epoch,  had  been  no  less  assiduously  cul- 
tivated  from  another  and  a  very  different 
cause.  When  Columbus  landed  in 
America,  he  found  a  rude  and  simple 
race  of  warriors,  who  possessed  few  insti- 
tations,  either  moral  or  political,  and  had 
no  tradition,  save  oral,  of  their  history  or 
ancestors.*  Some  of  the  tribes  were  very 

*  Robertson's  America,  Vol.  i.  Voyages  of  Colum* 
bus,  by  W.  Irving,  Vol,  i. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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fierce,  and  others  less  so ;  but  in  none 
were  the  marks  of  a  civilized  state  visible. 
The  arts  they  practised  were  in  the  rudest 
state,  and  literature  or  science  were  alike 
unknown  in  meaning,  and  unexpressible 
in  their  language.     They  had  a  reUgion 
of  superstition,  and  this  was  absolutely 
the  only  mark  by  which  they  might  claim 
alliance  with  their  European  or  Asiatic 
brethren.     But  the  intruders  beyond  the 
Indus,  and  those  landing  on  the  coasts 
of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  found,  with 
surprise  and  interest,  a  society  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  civiUzed  duties  of  life,  and 
a  mild  and  contemplative  religion  filled 
with  the  best  precepts  of  morality  and 
human  patience,  embracing  ideas  of  the 
highest  philosophy,  and  diversified  with 
light  and  agreeable  fancies,  though  stain- 
ed with  frivolous   and  unworthy  ideas. 
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They  were  presented  with  an  association, 
religiously  and  politically  organized  in  a 
manner,  that  was  at  any  rate  equal  to 
the  most  refined  of  the  European  states.* 
They  found  the  Indians  divided  into  four 
separate  castes,  inaUenable,  impossible  to 
be  mixed,  and  which  they  contended  were 
ordained  by  divine  revelation.f  The 
first  of  these  was  marked  out  for  their 
priesthood,  the  second  for  their  kings 
and  generals;  the  third  for  agriculture 
and  traffic,  the  last  for  menial  labour.  As 

•  Arriani,  Ezped.  Alex. ;  he  says^the  Indians  were 
divided  in  seven  castes,  vide  cap.  vi. 

Meaning.  Indication. 

t  The  tribe  of  Brahma.  Mouth.  Wisdom. 

'•  Chehtene,  Arms.  Strength. 

*•  Bic^,  Stomach.  Nourishment. 

*'  Sooder,  Feet.  Subjection. 


d2 
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no  Hindoo  ever  thought  of  aspiring  to  a 
higher  caste  than  that  in  which  he  was 
born,  it  is  evident  that  each  man  follow- 
ing the  same  destination  or  business  of 
life,  must  have  been  the  means  of  perfect- 
ing each  art  and  science,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  it  tended  to  depress  enterprize, 
and  thus  retard,  if  not  destroy,  the  pro- 
gressing spirit  of  the  nation.  And  the 
Hindoos  were  in  that  position  in  fact,  for 
while  they  had  brought  perfection  to  the 
arts  they  practised,  and  the  sciences  they 
had  studied,  these  same  seemed  to  have 
descended  to  them  from  a  remote  ances- 
try. The  spirit  of  improvement  slept, 
and  that  of  innovation,  even  if  it  had 
ever  existed,  had  expired.  The  rulers  of 
the  nation  were  the  Brahmins ;  these  had 
ordained  the  laws,  these  had  separated 
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the  tribes,  and  like  that  of  Levi  among 
the  Jews,  had  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  power  and  riches  of  the  people,  cloth- 
ing their  authority  with  reUgious  forms, 
the  sole  interpreters  of  the  will  of  God  ; 
they  preached  the  decrees  and  service  of 
that  worship,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
the  priest  of  Isis,  and  the  prophet  of 
Israel,  and  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  never 
possessed  more  power  than  did  the  minis- 
ters  of  the  god  of  Brahma.  The  Paria 
was  a  name  which  struck  deeper  terror 
to  the  soul  of  an  Indian,  than  ever  were 
produced  upon  the  heart  of  the  catholic 
by  the  fiercest  anathema  hurled  from  the 
Vatican  of  Rome.  The  accounts  of  twenty- 
two  centuries  ago,  represent  the  Indians 
as  a  people  who  stood  very  high  for 
civilization.  They  were  skilled  in  archi- 
tecture,   and   their    temples    possessed 
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many  monuments  which  combined  the 
magnificence  of  Egypt  with  a  lighter  and 
more  elegant  taste.  They  had  considered 
the  abstruse  questions  of  metaphysics 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
science  of  natural  history.  They  had  far 
advanced  in  astronomy,  and  when  Europe 
attributed  to  the  Arabians  the  useful  in- 
vention of  the  ten  numbers,  these  were 
candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  brought  them  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  In  the  art  of  poetry,  they  had 
produced  their  Homer,  and  in  the  drama, 
they  had  possessed  works  which  were  not 
inferior  in  morality  or  majesty  of  senti- 
ment to  the  frigid  declamations  of  the 
Greek  stage.*      One  thousand  two  hun- 


*  While  the  Roman  senators  were  spreading  their 
empire,  and  losing  their  firmness  and  virtue,  while 

« 
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dred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the 

the  north  of  Europe  was  hid  in  obscoritj,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  savage,  the  people  of  India  beheld 
the  efibrts  of  a  poet,  and  enjoyed  the  amusement  of 
an  elegant  and  ingenious  drama.  Sacontalli  or  the 
Fatal  Ring,  a  play  in  six  acts  by  Calidas4,  was  repre- 
sented at  the  court  of  Vieramddyd,  a  polished  and 
learned  monarch,  with  all  the  splendour  and  dress  of 
scenery  which  the  opulence  of  the  country  could  fur- 
nish. Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  x.  Jones's  Essays, 
Vol.  iii. 

PLOT   OF   THB   DRAMA    OF   8AC0NTALA. 

The  plot  is  as  follows  :  Dushmanta,  a  King  hunting 
in  a  forest,  is  met  by  a  holy  Brahmin,  who  invites 
him  to  go  into  the  sacred  hermitage,  and  behold  the 
beautiful  Sacontal^,  who,  in  the  absence  of  her  father, 
the  sacred  Comma,  will  receive  and  pay  to  strangers 
all  due  honours.  The  King  accordingly  enters  the 
grove,  and  on  seeing  Sacontalk,  is  powerfully  smitten 
with  her  charms.  Sacontal^  is  attended  by  two  of 
her  female  Mends,  Anusuya  and  Priameda,  who  soon 
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Vedas  had  been  propounded  to  the  natives 

perceived  that  both  the  King  and  their  prot6g^  are 
equally  taken  with  each  other,  and  they,  admiring  the 
appearance  of  Dashmanta,  rather  encourage  him, 
while  they  banter  Sacontal^  on  her  bashfulness  and 
pride,  which  is  increased  by  their  discovering  Dush- 
manta  to  be  the  King,  upon  his  presenting  Sacontalk 
with  his  ring.  In  this  scene,  the  author  has  displayed 
talents  of  no  common  order ;  the  modesty  and  pride 
of  the  maiden,  at  the  first  address  of  Dushmanta,  her 
increasing  love  struggling  with  that  pride  displayed 
in  the  reproofs  she  addresses  to  her  young  dam- 
sels, her  elegant  speeches,  her  refined  yet  true 
coquetry  at  last  finishes  a  scene  of  great  dramatic 
display  and  efi^ect.  The  second  act  introduces  Mad- 
harya,  a  court  bufibon  or  jester,  not  probably  consi- 
dered a  dishonourable  employment,  since  we  find  he  is 
of  the  Brahmin  caste.  If  we  are  not  excited  to  broad 
laughter  by  his  wit,  there  is  no  disgusting  allusions 
to  offend  or  tire,  yet  his  remarks  are  pertinent,  and  his 
pleasantry  considerable. 

Sacontal^  made  ill  by  the  violent  effects  of  love, 
as  well  as    Dushmanta  appears  attended  by    her 
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of  Hindoo,  and  four  hundred  years  aflter- 

maidens.  to  whom  in  a  scene  of  great  taste,  she 

confesses  the  cause  of  her  ilhiess ;  at  which  moment 

the  Kingunperceived  approaches,  and  hearing  it,  is  de* 

lighted.    The  lovers,  on  some  slight  pretence,  are  left 

together,  and  a  scene  of  animated  courtship  closes  the 

third  act.     The  fourth  act  is  foil  of  pathos  and  reality. 

Sacontal^  is  married  by  her  two  friends ;  An  and  P, 

are  doubting  in  what  manner  her  father  Comma  will 

receive  the  news,  when  they  are  interrupted  by  a 

carse  uttered  from  the  lips  of   choleric    Durrisah 

upon  Sacontal^,  who  when  he  craved  admission,  was 

so  absorbed  in  her  love,   as  not  to  hear.     As  P. 

frightened  by  his  imprecation  which  was  to  the  effect, 

that  when  her  husband  should  see  her  next,  (the 

King   had  departed  to  his  capital  Hastinapma)  he 

should  forget  her  entirely,  earnestly  implore  him  to 

revoke  his  words,  and  appease  him  by  all  the  means 

in  their  power  ;  at  last  Durrisah,  though  he  will  not 

recall  his  words,  states  that  the  spell  will  be  removed 

when  Dushmanta  shall  see  his  ring.     Comma  returns 

already  informed    of,    and    highly    approving  the 
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wards,    or  eight  hundred    years   before 

marriage,  and  giving  orders  for  the  journey  of  Sa- 
contal^  to  Hastinapma  ;  this  delights  the  two  friends, 
who  plan  how  they  may  convey  the  ring  to  Dushman- 
ta.  ^They  agree  not  to  agitate  Sacontal^,  hy  informing 
her  of  the  imprecation,  and  depart ;  the  preparations 
then  commence,  and  the  author  has  clothed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  act  with  every  possible  grace  of  a 
brilliant  fancy,  and  poetry.  The  regret  of  the  vene- 
rable Comma,  the  weeping  damsels,  who  while  they 
recommend  firmness  to  the  bride,  cannot  refrain 
from  tears  themselves,  and  more  than  all  the  fiffliction 
of  Sacontalk,  her  fondness  and  respect  for  her  father ; 
her  love  for  her  friends,  her  afiection  for  efitch  plant, 
and  tendril  among  which  she  has  been  reared,  and 
which  have  claimed  her  earhest  cares ;  the  place  of 
her  childhood  and  happy  youth,  all  are  drawn  with  a 
truth  and  energy  of  description,  which  surpass  our 
expectation,  and  strongly  claim  admiration  and 
interest.  At  last,  amid  the  tears  and  blessings  of  the 
hermits  and  wood  nymphs,  she  departs,  and  the  act 
closes.    The  fifth  act  opens,  and  discovers  the  palace 
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Christianity,  the  Menu  had  been  deliver- 

df  Dushmanta;  the  hermit  with  Sacontalli  arise,  and 
are  introduced  ;  the  spell  of  Dorrisah  operates,  the 
King  cannot  remember  his  wife ;  they  all  upbraid  him, 
and  Saoontalk  attempting  to  show  the  ring,  she  finds 
she  has  it  not.  The  King  thereby  is  more  than 
ever  convinced  the  whole  thing  is  &lse,  and  Sacon- 
taBi's  affliction  is  greatly  augmented.  Her  relation 
Giratini  suggests,  perhaps,  that  she  has  dropt  it  in  a 
river,  where  she  stopped  to  perform  a  lustration  ;  this 
has  no  efiect  on  the  King.  The  hermits,  after  bitterly 
upbraiding  him,  leave  Sacontalk  and  retire,  and  she, 
m  the  greatest  misery  is  about  to  follow,  when  the 
priest  of  Dushmanta  offers  to  receive  her  in  his  house 
till  the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant  should  be 
bom ;  to  which  the  King  assents  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence, and  Sacontalk  follows  bewailing  her  fate,  and, 
as  she  supposes,  the  monarch's  duplicity  ;  a  prodigy 
appears,  when  Sacontalk  is  lifted  up  by  divine  power 
in  a  bla2»  of  light,  and  disappears;  upon  this  being 
reported  to  the  King,  he  is  convinced  there  has  been 
sorcery  throughout  the  case.    Act  six — a  fisherman 
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ed  to  them.*  The  laws  of  Menu,  the  son 

is  apprehended  with  the  ring  in  his  possession.  He 
declared  he  found  it  in  the  belly  of  a  fish ;  the  King 
upon  receiving  it,  exhibits  great  agitation,  he  orders 
the  fisherman  to  be  released,  and  gives  him  an  enor- 
mous reward.     His  memory  is  now  returned,  grief 

and  the  deepest  penitance  succeed ;  all  jubilee  is 
forbidden,  and  he  dresses  in  sad  coloured  garments ; 
his  mind  is  heavy  with  affliction,  and  his  body  wasted. 
In  the  meantime*  Sacontal^  has  been  concealed  and 
protected  by  Menaca,  her  goddess  mother,  (she 
being  the  child  of  Menaca  and  a  great  King,)  a 
nymph  is  sent  to  attend  the  King,  and  watch  the 
symptoms  of  returning  love.  While  the  King  is 
plunged  in  woe,  his  jester,  Madharya  is  carried  off  by 
Matali  charioteer  of  India.  Dushmanta  releases  him, 
recognises  Matali,  and  goes  off  with  him  on  an  expe- 
dition in  his  car  above  the  clouds,  where  the  seventh 
act  opens.  Dushmanta  descends  with  Matali  in  a 
grove  where  he  perceives  a  fiery  boy  playing  with  a 

*  Jones's  Discourses  to  the  Bombay  Society,  Vol. 
vii,    Asiat,  Res. 
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of  Brahma  consist  of  twelve  chapters,  and 
are,  m  fact,  a  code  of  morals,  religion,  and 
legislation  delivered  by  Menu,  the  son  of 
Brahma,  to  Brigie,  and  may  be  compared 
with  those  delivered  by  Moses  to  the 
IsraeUtes.*'    Whatever  fanciful  ideas  and 

young  lion;  he  approaches  hun;  the  attendants 
discover  him  to  Dushmanta,  they  run  to  announce 
the  same  to  SacontaUi ;  the  meeting  takes  place, 
affection  is  renewed,  happiness  restored,  and  SacontaHi 
rightly  divined  the  cause  of  all  Ikr  affliction,  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  Fatal  ring. 


*  They  are  digested  in  the  following  order : — 
Chap.    1.  Of  the  Creation. 

2.  On  Education  of  Priests. 
S.  On  Marriages,  3d.  classes. 

4.  On  Private  morals. 

5.  On  Diet,  Purification,  and  Women. 

6.  On  Devotion,  Srd.  and  4th.  class. 

7.  On  Government,  2d.  class. 
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frivolous  sentiments  may  be  herein  found, 

LAWS  OF  MENU. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  striking  verses 
in  these  chapters.  The  Indian  Cosmogony  is  thus  ex- 
plained, and  fully  set  forth. 

Cap.  I.  S.  7. — He  whom  the  mind  alone  can  per- 
ceive, whose  essence  eludes  the  external  organs,  who 
has  no  visihle  parts,  who  exists  from  eternity  even 
HE,  the  soul  of  all  beings,  shone  forth  in  person. 

S.  8.— HE  (a)  having  willed  to  produce  various 

8.  On  JudidBtture. 

9.  On  the  Commercial  class. 

10.  On  the  mixed  classes. 
1 1  •  On  Penance  and  expiation. 
12.  On  Transmigration,  and  final  Beatitude, 

Ibidem,  Vol.  iii. 

(a)  It  had  been  before  said  that  HE  was  essence 
immaterial.  Divine  substance  is  merely  an  epithet, 
not  an  attribute.  The  God  of  Brahma  was  permanent, 
immateriaL 
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however  inferior  they  may  now  appear  to 

beings  from  his  own  divine  substance,  first  with  a 
thought  created  the  waters,  and  placed  in  them  a 
productive  seed. 

S.  9. — ^That  seed  became  an  egg,  bright  as  gold, 
blazing  like  a  laminary  with  a  thousand  beams,  and 
in  that  egg  HE  was,  in  the  form  of  Brahma,  the  great 
forefather  of  all  spirits. 

S.  10. — ^The  waters  are  called  n^ra,  because  they 
were  the  production  of  NARA,  or  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  since  they  were  his  first  Ayana  or  place  of  motion 
he  thence  is  named  M&rdyan$o  or  moving  on  the 
waters,  (i) 

S.  1 1. — From  that  which  is,  the  first  cause,  not  the 

(b)  Here  is  the  point  whence  Bryant  takes  his 
analogy.  The  Indian  cosmogos  begins  after  the  flood, 
the*  egg  is  the  ark  and  Brahma  is  Noah,  when  the 
Indians  may  have  confounded  with  Abraham,  the 
great  fore-father  of  all  spirits.  Considering  the 
antiquity  of  these  books,  the  idea  must  have  risen  from 
their  own  knowledge  of  the  deluge. 
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an  age    enlightened    by  revelation   and 

object  of  sense,  existing  everywhere  in  substance,  not 
existing  to  our  perception,  without  beginning  or  end, 
was  produced  the  divine  male,  famed  in  all  worlds 
under  the  appellation  of  Brahma. 

S«  12. — In  that  egg  the  great  power  sat  inactive  a 
whole  year  of  the  Creator,(a)  at  the  dose  of  which,  by 

his  thought  alone,  he  caused  the  egg  to  divide. 

S.  13.— From  the  two  divisions,  he  framed  the 
heaven  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  in  the  midst  he 
placed  the  subtil  ether,  the  eight  regions,  and  the 
permanent  receptacle  of  waters. 

S.  14.— From  the  supreme  soul  he  drew  forth 
mind  existing  substantially,  though  unperceived  by 
sense,  immaterial,  and  before  mind  or  the  reasoning 
power,  he  produced  consciousness,  the  eternal  moni- 
tor, the  ruler. 

S*  3 1 . — ^That  the  human  race  might  be  multiplied 
HE  (i.e.  the  Creator)  caused  the  Brahmin  (Scripture) 
Cshatriya  (protection)  the  Vaisya  (wealth)  and  the 

(a)  About  365,000  years. 
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truth,  the  antiquary  will  revere  them  for 

(Sndrabor)  to  proceed  from  his  moath,  arm,  thiaHh, 
and  foot. 

S.  92. —  Having  divided  his  own  substance,  the 
mighty  power  became  half  male,  half  female,  or  na- 
ture, active  and  passive,  and  from  that  female  he  pro* 
duced  briah.  And  Viraj  produced,  first  ten  Lords  of 
the  Creation,  holy  men,  and  then  came  benevolent 
genii,  fierce  giants,  nymphs,  demons,  &c.  &c.  and 
all  beings,  and  efiects  of  nature. 

For  the  duties  of  the  four  orders,  vid.  v.  87  to 
93. 

For  the  rights  and  principles  of  a  firahmin^  vid.  S. 

99.  When  a  Brahmin  springs  to  light,  he  is  borne 
above  the  world,  the  chief  of  all  creatures  assigned  to 
guard  the  treasury  of  duties,  religious  and  civil. 

S.  100. — Whatever  exists  in  the  universe  is  in 
effect,  although  not  in  form,  the  wealth  of  the  Brah- 
min, since  the  Brahmin  is  entitled  to  it  all  by  his 
primogeniture  and  birth. 

S.   101. — The  Brahmin  eats  but  his  own  food. 
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their  long  standing  of  nearly  three  thou- 


wears  but  his  own  apparel,  and  bestows  but  his  own 
in  alms.     Through  the  benevolence  of  the  Brahmn, 

indeed,  the  other  mortals  enjoy  life. 

This  is  out-heroding  Herod. 

Cap.  II.  S.  25  to  190  contains  the  ceremonies  to 
be  used  when  a  Brahmin  is  bom  and  named.  The 
duties  of  his  early  youth,  humility,  devotion,  self- 
denial,  austerity  and  respect  to  his  parents  and  pre- 
ceptor, and  the  greatest  chastity. 

S.  320.-— Gk)od  choice  in  marriage,  as  at  S.  S^40. 

944.— That  Brahmin  who  has  dutifully  attended 
his  preceptor  till  the  dissolution  of  his  body,  passes 
directly  to  go  to  the  eternal  mansion  of  God. 

849. — ^The  twice  bom  man,  who  shall  thus  without 
intermission  pass  away,  shall  after  death  ascend  to 
the  most  exalted  of  regions,  and  no  more  spring  to 
birth  in  this  lower  world. 

Cap.  IV.  Tells  us  the  duties  of  a  Brahmin :  after  his 
education  is  over,  he  is  to  take  a  wife,  his  and  all 
men's  duties  in  the  married  state,  and  at  all  times  : 
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sand  years ;  the  historian  will  view  them 

much  that  is  absurd,  but  more  that  is  just  and  beauti- 
ful. 

I  now  pass  to  the  1 2th  and  last  Chapter. 

S.  15.-^From  the  substance  of  thai  Stqn'eme  spirit 
are  difiused  like  sparks  of  fire,  innumerable  vital 
spiritSi  ^ho  give  motion  perpetually  to  creatures  ex- 
alted and  base. 

16.— By  the  vital  souls  of  those  men  who  have 
committed  sins  in  the  body  reduced  to  ashes,  another 
body  composed  of  nerves  with  fine  sensations,  in  order 
to  be  susceptible  of  torment,  shall  certainly  be  as- 
sumed after  death. 

17.— -And  being  intimately  united  with  minute 
nervous  particles,  shall  feel  in  that  new  body  the 
pangs  infiictedi)y  Yama  i.  e.  Pluto. 

18.— Wlien  the  vital  soul  has  gathered  the  fruit  of 
sins  which  arise  from  a  love  of  sensual  pleasure,  but 
must  produce  misery,  and  when  its  taint  has  been  re- 
moved, it  again  approaches  those  two  most  effulgent 
essences,  the  intellectual  soul  and  the  divine  spirit. 
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as  the  base  on  which  were  founded  the 

90. — If  the  vital  spirit  had  practised  virtue  for  the 
most  part,  and  vice  in  a  small  degree,  it  enjoys  delight 
in  celestial  ahodes,  clothed  with  a  body  formed  of 
elementary  particles. 

2 1 . — But  if  it  had  generally  been  addicted  to  vice, 
and  seldom  attended  to  virtue,  then  shall  it  be  desert- 
ed by  those  pure  elements,  and  having  a  coarser  body 
of  sensible  nerves,  it  feels  the  pains  to  which  Yama 
shall  doom  it. 

22. — Having  endeavoured,  it  again  reaches  the 
£ne  pure  elements  in  the  order  of  their  natural  dis- 
tribution. 

23. — Let  each  man,  considering  with  his  intellect 
tual  powers,  these  migrations  of  the  soul  according  to 
its  virtue  or  vice  into  a  region  of  bli^s  or  pain,  con- 
tinually  fix  his  heart  on  virtue, 

87.— For  in  the  knowledge  and  adoration  of  one 
God,  which  the  Veda  teaches,  all  the  rules  of  good 
conduct  are  fully  comprised. 
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laws  of  a  great,  polished,  and  interesting 


SXTRACTSD   FROM   THB    "  MANAYA    8A8TRA. 

r.  129. — Him,  some  adore  an  tranBcendaiitly  pre- 
sent in  elemeutary  fire»  others  in  Menu,  lord  of  crea- 
tioD  or  an  agent  in,  the  creation ;  some  as  India  regent 
of  the  clouds  and  atmosphere,  others  in  pure  air, 
others  as  the  high  eternal  spirit. 

118.-^ Let  every  Brahmin  with  fixed  attention 
consider  all  nature ;  hoth  visible  and  invisible  ;  as 
exist  in  the  divine  spirit,  for  when  he  contemplates 
the  boundless  universe  existing  in  the  divine  spirit, 
be  cannot  give  his  heart  to  iniquity. 

124. — He  who  pervading  all  beings  in  five  ele- 
mental forms,  causes  them  by  the  gradations  of  birth, 
youth,  and  dissolution,  to  revolve  in  this  world  until 
they  deserve  beatitude  like  unto  the  wheels  of  a 
car. 

125. — Thus  the  man,  who  perceives  in  his  own 
loul  the  supreme  soul  present  in  all  creatures,  ac- 
quires equanimity  towards  them  all«  and  shall  be 
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people  ;  and  the  phflosopher  will  admire 
precepts  and  a  style  which  have  an 
austere  majesty  that  sonnds  like  the  lan- 
guage of  legislation,  »and  extorts  a  res- 
pectful awe.  The  sentiments  of  indepen- 
dence on  all  beings  but  God,  and  the 
harsh  admonition  to  kings,  are  truly 
noble.  The  many  panegyrics  on  the 
Grayatri,  the  mother,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  Vedk,  prove  the  author  to  have 
adored  not  the  visible  sun,  but  that 
divine  and  incomparably  greater  light,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  most  venerable  text 
in  the  Indian  scripture,  *' which  illumines 

absorbed  at  last  in  the  highest  essence,  even  that  of 
the  Almighty  himself. 

.  Here  ended  the  Manava  Sastra  of  Brigi,  the  son  of 
Menu,  who  was  the  son  of  Brahma,  who  was  the 
•on  of  God. 
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all,  from  which  all  proceed,  to  which  all 
must  return,  and  which  alone  can  irradi- 
ate  OUT  intellects."*  The  beauty  of  India, 
its  climate  and  the  yielding  nature  of  the 
soil,  which  produces  almost    instanta- 


*  The  History  of  the  Hindoo  people  shows  them  as 
of  great  antiquity,  of  civilized  manners,  possessed 
of  arts  and  science  carried  to  elegance  and  perfection, 
and  of  a  language  whose  structure  is  both  most  ori- 
ginal and  curious. 

No  specimens  of  genuine  oratory,  says  Sir  W. 
Jones,  can  be  expected  from  nations,  among  whom  the 
form  of  government  precludes  even  the  idea  of  popular 
eloquence ;  but  the  art  of  writing  in  elegant  and  mo- 
dulated periods  has  been  cultivated  in  Asia  from  the 
earliest  ages  :  the  V6das  as  well  as  the  Alkoran  are 
written  in  measured  prose,  and  the  compositions  of 
Isocrates  are  not  more  highly  polished  than  those  of 
the  best  Arabian  and  Persian  authors.  -^Dissertations, 
Vol.  i. 
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neously,*  invited  the  attacks  of  their 
more  hardy  neighbours,  and  rendered 
Hindostan  an  easy  prey  to  the  foreign 
invader.  Hence,  we  find  them  succes- 
sively conquered  by  the  Persians,  Tartars, 
and  Mogols,  and  it  is  probable,  that  like 
the  Chinese,  they  have  seldom  had  a 
dynasty  of  kings  from  their  own  country- 
men. The  most  horrible  cruelties,  and 
most  atrocious  insults  were  offered  by 
the  Mahomedans ;  the  race  of  Hindoos 
were  unable  to  compete  with  the  wild 
descendants  of  the  pastor-kings ;  they 
fled,  and  the  banner  of  the  crescent 
floated  on  the  altars  of  their  mild  and 
peaceful  religion.  At  present,  the  enter- 
prize  of  European  commerce  has  taken 
an  eminent  position  in  India,  and  brought 

*  Juvenalis,  Sat.  vi.  L.  464. 
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into  that  country  a  change  m  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  government.     The  ancient  re- 
ligion has  given  way,  and  the  trial  by 
jary  is  fast  superseding  the  ancient  trial 
of  the  VeidamSt.    The  power  of  an  old 
superstition  is  on  its  wane,  and  the  priest 
of  Brahma  partially  recedes  before  the 
minister  of  Christ.     Yet  mistaken  kind- 
ness, or  violent  bigotry  have  conduced  to 
render  the  sign  of  the  cross,  at  times,  as 
hateful  as  the  red  ensign  of  the  prophet. 
The  one  religion  annihilated  the  race,  the 
other  has  tormented  it.     May  the  former 
cease  from  interfering  with  the  religion  of 
many  millions,  whose  well  directed  in- 
dustry will  add  largely  to  the  wealth  of 
Britain,  and  who  ask  in  return  no  more 
than   protection    for  their  persons   and 
places  of  abode,  justice  in  their  temporal 
concerns,  indulgence  to  the  prejudices  of 

VOL.  I.  E 
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their  own  religion,  and  the  benefit  of 
those  laws  which  they  have  been  taught 
to  believe  sacred,  and  which  alone  they 
can  possibly  comprehend.'' 
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CHAPTER    in. 

Pereia — Its  early  history  very  obscure — Probable 
origin  of  its  inhabitants  and  religion — Zoroaster, 
his  reforms — ^Translation  of  the  Sadder — Over- 
throw of  the  Magi,  and  decline  of  the  Persian 
worship  under  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 

PERSIA. 

The  kingdom  of  Persia,  anciently  called 
Iran,  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
formed  on  the  earth ;  situated  in  the 
close  proximity  of  the  prinieval  nation  or 
tribe,  the  settlers  to  the  east  and  west, 

B  2 
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diverging  from  that  great  centre,  Chaldea 
or  Assyria,  soon  discovered  and  civilized 
the  magnificent  and  fertile  province  of 
Iran.  Its  ancient  history,  however,  the 
history  of  a  learned,  warUke,  and  opulent 
race  exirts  no  longer  either  to  instruct  or 
amuse  the  present  age.  Its  great  Maha- 
bedian  dynasty  has  left  no  record ;  its 
original  language,  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
has  been  dimly  discovered  as  a  mixture  of 
Chaldaic  and  Sanscrit,^  and  the  relics  of 
its  arts  and  literature  have  perished  either 
by  time  or  accident.  Its  first  founders, 
however,  were  doubtless  the  tribes  pass- 
ing from  Assyria  to  the  eastward,  its 
old  language,  the  name  of  its  old  dynasty 
and  the  slight  notions  still  left  of  its 
ancient  religion    and  sciences,  tend  to 

*  Sir  W.  Jones's  dissertations,  vol.  1,  p.  187. 
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strengthen  the  assertion  so  boldly  made 
by  Sir  W.  Jones,  that  a  Hindoo  tribe 
were  the  founders  ;  a  Hindoo  priest  the 
lawgiver ;  and  a  Hindoo  dynasty  the  first 
race  of  Kings  of  ancient  Persia. 

The  language  was  a  mixture  of  Chal- 
dean and  Sanscrit,  the  law-giver  was 
another  Menu  with  his  fourteen  Avatars, 
and  the  word  Mahabedian  distinctly  marks 
a  division  of  the  people  into  four  tribes, 
religious,  civil,  military  and  servile,  and 
were  analogous  to  the  four  primary  tribes 
of  the  natives  of  Hindostan.* 

In  its  succeeding  history,  for  many  cen- 
turies,  a  vague  opinion  only  can  be  en- 
tertained, and  even  for  a  more  recent  date 
in  the  Persian  annals,  we  can  only  con- 

*  Disflertations,  p.  I99>  &c.  Halbed's  Dissertations. 
Robertson's  Disquisitions. 
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suit  the  Greek  historians,  among  whom, 
in  treating  of  the  same  personages  and 
times  in  Persia,  the  greatest  discrepancy 
occurs,  and  the  reign  of  the  great  Cyrus, 
one  of  its  most  illustrious  tnonarchs  has 
been  considered  by  many  as  the  fabulous 
narration  of  Xenophon,  under  the  title  of 
the  exploits  of  this  Persian  prince.* 

As  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss 
the  political  history  of  Persia,  nor  of  its 
many  vicissitudes  in  victory  or  defeat,  the 
obscurity  that  reigns  over  its  kings,  and 
conquests  does  not  affect  the  consideration 
of  its  moral  religion,  and  of  the  ancient 
philosophy  of  the  state.  The  tribe 
diverging  from  the  Chaldean  territories, 
in  settling  over  the  beauteous  province 


*  Sur  la  Monarchie  des  M^des.     Gibbon's  Misc. 
works,  p.  56.  148. 
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which  we  are  now  discussing,  brought 
with  them  the  lovely  principle  of  prime- 
val religion  among  man,  the  firm  belief 
that  one  supreme  God  made  the  world 
by  his  power,   and  governed  it  by  his 
providence,  a  pious  love  and  adoration  of 
him,  a  reverence  for  parents  and  for  aged 
persons,  and  an  aflfectionate  feeling  for 
the  human   species,  to  which  was  na- 
turally   added    compassionate    kindness 
towards  the  lower  animals,  a  system  of 
devotion,    a  philosophy    of  worship,   a 
simplicity  of  religion  too  sublime  and  too 
pure  to  be  of  any  long  duration.     Sa- 
haism  speedily  took  its  place,  and  super- 
stition superseded  the  light  of  reason  and 
reflection;    to    these     again    succeeded 
grosser  ideas,  and  a  system  which  re- 
quired pretended  revelations  to  sanction, 
aad  a  vast  mystery  to  enable  it  to  sustain 
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its  place.  For  this  purpose,  a  compli- 
cated theology  was  constructed,  its  tenets 
were  couched  in  an  obscure  phraseology, 
its  very  institutes  were  often  locked  in  a 
learned  and  comparatively  unknown 
language,  and  a  special  order  of  men  were 
alone  privileged  to  enlighten  and  explain 
the  faith  of  the  people  according  to  law 
and  prejudice. 

It  could  only  then  be  owing  to  parti- 
cular circumstances,  that  some  nations 

preserved  and  followed  a  purer  faith  than 

others ;  and  perhaps  the  Persians  enjoying 

a  country,  and  a  position  so  beautiful, 

and  an  ancestry  so  remote,  were  enabled 

to  preserve  the  purer  creeds  of  Sabaism, 

and  to  acknowledge  above  all,  the  higher 

power  of  God. 

In  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  all 

ancient  Persia,  we  are  totally  incapable 
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of  discovering  when,  and  where,  and  to 
what  extent  Sabaism  was  carried.     We 

« 

are  led  to  suppose  that  the  religion  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  many  reforms 
and  purifications,  which  tended  to  re- 
new the  great  tenet  of  the  unity  and 
omnipotence  of  Grod. 

Zeratusht  or  Zoroaster,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  great  reformer  and  reli- 
gious law-giver  of  this  people,  he  con- 
densed their  precepts  into  one  code, 
entitled  the  hundred  gates  of  life  or  the 
Sadder,  he  promulgated  the  proper 
ceremonies  to  be  used  in  worship,  the 
duties  of  priests,  and  their  privileges, 
and  he  corrected  and  abolished  many  of 
the  gross  abuses  of  the  prevailing  faith. 
But  in  no  way  can  he  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  religion.  His 
precepts  are  evidently  copied  from  some 
which  had  long  existed,  since  they  were 

e3 
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universally  established  and  believed,  and 
his  aim  throughout  seems  to  have  been 
to  consolidate  and  purify  the  religion, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  give  his  coun- 
trymen any  new  or  origmal  doctrine.  In 
his  time,*  the  worship  of  Bel,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  fire  was  fully  established  ; 
the  priesthood  was  a  strong  and  numer- 
ous body,  and  the  temples  of  the 
Guebhrs,  were  well  endowed,  and  splen- 
did in  the  extreme. 

Zeratusht  attempted  to  correct  the 
worship  and  the  sacrifice  by  substituting 
once  more  the  principal  faith  of  unity, 
and  reducing  the  sun  and  fire  to  mere 
symbols  ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
priesthood,  as  well  as  of  the  Persian  peo- 

*  Hyde  Religio  veterum,  Persaram  C.  xxiv,  which 
treats  of  Gushtasp,  or  King  Darius's  conversion,  a 
truly  oriental  story,  and  very  amusing. 
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pie,  that  he  appears  to  have  very  effec- 
tually succeeded  in  this  projet. 

The  time  of  Zproaster  is  stated  to  have 
been  that  of  Gushtasp,  or  Darius  Hystas- 
pes,  and  one  of  the  famous  acts  of  his 
life,  was  the  conversion  of  that  king,  to 
the  reformed  religion.*  This  epoch,  if 
correct,  would  fix  the  reformer's  time  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3482  and  522,  A.  C. 
The  precise  time  cannot  be  certainly 
ascertained,  but  he  was  the  most  celebrat- 
ed high-priest,  or  prophet  of  Persia,  t 

*  In  this  attempt,  the  Persian  law-giver  has  far 

outshone  the  leader  of  the  Hebrews  in  charity,  and 

liberality  of  spirit.     See  Exodas  passim. 
t  The  Sadder  or  100  gates  of  life,  were  left  to  the 

nation,  under  the  following  form : — 

Porta  1.  Asserts  the  true  religion,  and  that  it  is  con- 
tained herein,  and  mentions  the  two  angels,  the 
bridge  of  hell,  &c.  &c.,   such  as  we  find  similar 


S4        F&CFAXOKT  onrnoDCcnox. 

From  the  Sadder,  as  well  as  firmn  many 

Fjits  2.  Sb  not ;  §jr  snnars  sfasQ  licieiftn  be  ac- 


Porta  5.  Genaal  precepts  of  jasdce. 

Fortm  4.  Not  to  despair  of  God's  maty,  exemplified 

in  die  Starr  of  the  sheep. 
Porta  5.  Gire  afaiis ;  and  a  kmg  exphnatkui  of  the 

rewards  oonseqiiait  thereon,  like  MahcHnet's  fifth 

paradise. 
Porta  6.  Do  good  works,  for  they  have  dieir  rewards ; 

and  some  triyial  and  snperstitioiis  ceremonies  to  be 

observed. 
Porta  7.  Superstition  founded  on  the  principle    of 

dnellism. 
Porta  8.  Obedience  to  the  priesthood  and  paying  the 

1 0th  to  the  same  ;   and  all  kinds  of  rewards  held 

out  for  doing  this. 
Porta  9.  Vetita  est  perpetratio  Pedicationis :    and  a 

long  and  vehement  curse  on  the  same.     In  tot& 

religione  aliquod  peccato  hoc  majus  non  est  prohi- 
bitum. 
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other  fragments,  we  may  infer  that  the 

Porta  10.  Religious  ceremonies  about  giving  alms, 
and  the  putting  on  the  girdle,  with  a  description  of 
the  powers  of  the  same. 

Porta  1  ] .  For  the  preservation  and  honour  of  the 
fire,  and  the  great  importance  of  ^e  same. 

Porta  12.  Respecting  the  linen  garments  of  the 
priests,  and  the  stuff  of  whidi,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  be  made. 

Porta  Id.  Love  thy  fiather  and  thy  mother  (not  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land)  but,  *'  that  felicity 
may  be  thine  hereafter.^' 

Porta  14,  15,  1 6,  17,  cmd  18.  Superstitious  cere- 
monies. 

Porta  19.  The  importance  of  marrying,  and  the  penal- 
ties attached  to  not  doing  so.  (Nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  Alcoran.) 

Porta  20.  Agriculture,  and  the  part  or  first  fruits  to 
be  given  to  the  church. 

Porta  21.  Charity,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  giving 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  considered  in  the  same  sublime 
light  as  in  the  New  Testament. 


t^        »x^ATvnr  iarTXfiiprc^nKsaL. 


uut  feafufges^ 


}'vtriit>  i%..  Tut  mgiursmcs:    i£  joatbe  r'H*  n^bce 


l^r)at  ^^.  Govt  muw  ssuc  ^e  I4tt  »  &e  cftmcb, 

ffttt  i^iir  loJvatfauL  nor  '^  scr. 
F^.9ta(  t(  «ud  15^«  kmxEk  liroai  too  Baocii  HWit.  bat 

F<»U  ^^.  Bj94Mai  cvdaisied*  as  in  tbe  Xev  Tcslai- 

F<>rU27«  Pmyerv  ^  peniteDoe. 

F<Mrta  d^«  Ciood  (sMi  with  all  men,  "  are  st  com 
a]iC|tto  in  religiooe  nostril  sine  extra  earn." 

Porta  ^9  to  34*  Concemiog  the  education  of  childien 
l>y  the  prk«thood»  learning  the  catechism  and  pray- 
ers of  the  Church,  and  of  liberality  towards  all 
men* 

lUniti  Sf>  and  30.  Giving  a  portion  to  dogs,  and  super- 
stitious idofts  concerning  cocks. 

)^)rttt  57'  Tho  sin  of  burying  a  corpse. 

PortA  aH.  About  slaying  of  animals. 

PnrtA  ilU*  About  prayers  on  rising,  washing  your 
(hco»  and  utbrrs  equally  ridiculous. 
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fessed  a  religion   as  pure  as  any  ever 


Porta  40.  General  precepts  of  charity,  benevolence ; 

the  virtues  of  truth  and  upright  dealing,  abstaining 

fropi  slander  and  malice,  &c.,  admirably  set  forth 

and  communicated  upon. 
Porta  42  to  43.  Concerning  the  religious  feasts  of  the 

Persians,  the  purification  of  water,  and  conservation 

of  fire. 
Porta  44.  Obedience  and  filial  love  inculcated. 
Porta  45.  Respecting  the  conduct  of  women  during 

child-birth. 
Porta  46.  Against  calumny  and  fraud. 
Porta  47.  Rewards  held  out  for  the  destruction  of 

noxious  animals,  such  as  toads,  frogs,  scorpions,  and 

leaches. 
Porta  48.  Against  going  barefoot. 
Porta  49.  Confession  of  sins  to  priests  ordained,  and 

this  maxim  laid  down,  "  Quicunque  eo  momento 
recitaverit  Pitilpht  (i.  e.  Miserere)  ejusdem  peccata 
ei  remittitDeus  Justus,  et  quamvis  infinitahabuerit 
peccata,  eum  tamen  in  inferno  non  coUocavit." 
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practised  in   the    East.      Their   system 

Porta  50  to  54.  Confirmation  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Prayers  for  parents,  great  care  to  be  taken  in  boil- 
ing an  egg  —  and  the  morning  lustrations  com- 
manded. 

Porta. 55  to  60.  The  first  strenuously  ordains  the 
education  of  children  by  one  of  the  college  of  priests ; 
the  next  two  are  purely  religious  superstitions.  The 
58th,  comments  on  the  man  who  is  married  and  has 
no  children,  and  points  out  the  course  he  must 
pursue.  The  next  recommends  charity,  and  the 
60th  is  minute,  ludicrous,  and  offensive  to  good 
feeling  and  to  common  sense. 

Porta  61  to  65.  Against  killing  Hydra  (the  serpent), 
the  water  dogs  (beavers),  and  the  office  for  the 
dead. 

Porta  64.  About  dressing  out  the  dead,  and  the  gar- 
ments for  the  same. 

Porta  65.  Obedience  to  husbands. 

Porta  66.  Curses  on  apostacy. 

Porta  67  and  68 .  Against  telling  hes,  and  exercising  on 
all  occasions  truth,  comparing  the   latter  to  the 
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seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  Unity  and 


bright  son,  for  "  Verily,"  saith  the  Lord  to  Zera- 
tosht,  "  he  that  speaketh  truth  is  brighter  than 
the  burning  son,  bat  whosoever  liethgoeth  straight 
to  hell." 

Porta  69.  Against  fornication,  and  showing  particularly 
the  sad  effects  of  such  conduct  to  society  in  general , 
as  also  adultery. 

Porta  70.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Porta  7 1*  A  long  and  philosophical  precept  enjoining 
benevolence,  veracity,  and  liberality  with  the  people 
of  God,  and  these  two  commandments. 

1 .  Do  not  invade  the  property  of  others,  for  Heaven 
hath  in  store  more  than  all  this  world  can  afford, 
for  here  as  five  days  are,  so  there  is  eternity. 

2.  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto 
you,  and  live  in  charity  with  aU  men. 

Porta  72  and  7S.  Religious  ordinances. 
Porta  74.  Against  concubinage. 
Porta  75  to  80*  All  religious  ceremonies  and  ordi- 
nances. 
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Omnipotence  of  the  Divinity,  and  that 


Porta  81  to  84.  Religious  ordinances  respecting  im- 
parities in  animals ;  giving  bread  to  the  sinner, 
and  morning  lustrations. 

Porta  85.  To  the  husband,  requiring  him  to  be  very 
cautious  in  not  defiling  the  water. 

Porta  86  and  87.  Respecting  women  in  child-birth, 
or  in  cases  of  abortion. 

Porta  88.  After  a  death,  the  family  not  to  eat  flesh. 

Porta  89.  Commending  liberality. 

Porta  90.  On  the  wonderful  merits  of  repeating 
certain  prayers  (Ashim)  at  rising,  eating,  and 
sleeping. 

Porta  9 1 .  Zeratusht  asserts  his  divine  mission.  "  And 
the  Lord  God  said  unto  Zeratusht  Espintdman. 
In  the  whole  world  is  there  no  one  more  pleasing 
to  my  sight  than  thou ;  for  thy  sake  I  created  the 
world,  and  for  all  ages  thou  art  my  chosen:  I 
created  thee  between  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
from  the  beginning  Keim6vds  unto  the  age  are 
3000  years,  and  from  the  age  to  the  resurrection 
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this  was  the  true,  primitive,  and  ortho- 


are  sooo  more.  I  created  thee  in  the  middle,  be- 
cause the  middle  is  better  than  either  the  beginning 
or  the  end.  As  the  heart  is  in  the  middle,  so  art 
thoa  to  me." 

Porta  92  and  93.  Respecting  parification*and  preserv- 
ing the  fire. 

Porta  94.  Commands  the  celebration  of  the  six 
Gyih^ablir  (i.  e,  the  period  in  which  God  made  all 
things)  which  are  divided  thus:— 1.  Created  he 
the  heavens  in  forty -five  days.  8nd.  In  sixty  days 
he  created  the  waters  and  the  sea.  9d.  The  earth 
in  seventy-five  days.  4th.  The  trees  and  shrubs  in 
thirty  days.  5th.  The  animals  in  eighty  days.  6th. 
Man  in  seventy-five  days.  Thus  making  three  hun- 
dred  and  sixty  five  days  for  the  time  of  the  creation. 
Then  follows  an  eastern  tale  about  how,  in  feasting, 
the  devil  came  into  King  G^mshid's  kitchen  and 
asked  the  cook  for  food,  and  how  he  dressed  oxen 
and  sheep,  and  horses  even,  and  yet  nothing  would 
satisfy  him,  and  how  G^rashid  prayed  to  God,  and 
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dox   sect.       The   Persian  also  acknow- 


God  sent  bis  angel,  Behman  or  smoke,  to  cook  the 
devil  a  red  cow  in  old  vinegar,  and  added  garlick 
and  rue,  at  which  the  devil  was  so  frightened  that 
he  fled,  &c. ! ! 

Porta  95.  Gratitude  for  benefits  received. 

Porta  96.  Salutation  to  the  sun  commanded. 

Porta  97.  Not  to  weep  for  the  dead. 

Porta  98  and  99.  About  learning  the  litany  and  other 
canonical  regulations. 

Porta  100.  The  curse  against  any  priest  who  shaU 
dare  to  explain  to  any  person,  whatsoever,  the 
meaning  of  these  Scriptures  or  any  of  the  mysteries 
connected  with  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  (a) 


(a)  This  last  commandment  may  be  found  in  the 
books  of  the  Egyptians,.  Hindoos,  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  and  in  the  Catholic  church  of  the  west,  and 
it  would  appear  that  in  all  nations  and  times,  as  well 
ancient  as  modern,  this  great  principle  and  canon  has 
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ledged  the  principle  of  Duellism,  that  is 
to  say,  that  God  created  two  spuits,  the 
one  the  Agens  boni,  whom  they  called 
Ormurd,  the  other  the  Agens  mali,  whom 
they  denominated  Ahrdman»  and  whom 
to  show  their  utter  detestation  of  him, 
they  always  wrote  thus  :  UBrapjBq^y.  As 
to  the  divinity,  himself,  they  said  "  Deus 
est  in  abstracto,  bonitas  ipsa  et  puns- 
sima,  essentia  ab  omni  vel  boni  vel  mali 
impressione  ac  passione  prorsus  exempta 


been  strenuously  inculcated,  and  while  it  was  rigidly 

obeyed,  no  reform  could  take  place,  no  purifyer  could 

rise  up. 
Thus  ends  the  centum  port»,  or  hundred  gates  of 

the  Ufe  of  Sadder,  a  book  like  all  others  of  the  same 

nature,  in  which  are  found  many  good  precepts,  some 

bad  superstitious  ordinances,  pure  and  audacious  inven* 

tions,  and  the  most  ludicrous  pretentions  to  divine 

origin. 
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et  immunis."  A  sublime  and  pure 
creed,  copied,  or  rather  inherited,  from 
the  Indians,*  and  which  they  had  intro- 
duced in  the  earliest  times.  At  a  later 
period,  the  Persians  became  Sabaists,  and, 
if  we  believe  Herodotus,  much  worse.f 

*  In  this  the  Hindoos  perfectly  coincided,  for 
Brahma  the  Essentia,  created  the  two  principles 
Vishnoo  and  Seeva,  and  so,  in  fact,  it  will  be  found  in 
the  Egyptian  records,  and  in  the  Jewish  scriptures, 
excepting  that  these  last  have  made  the  Essentia 
contending  with  his  creature,  and  thus  have  the 
appearance  of  denying  the  omnipotence  of  divi- 
nity. ^ 

t  Herodotus  in  Clio,  says  the  Persians,  had  at  one 
time  established  a  temple  to  Venus,  where  *'  se 
feminse  prostituebant,"  and  which  was  continued  to 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  killed  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  180  years,  A.  C.  vide  Livii  O. 
L.  54  C.  59.— Strabo  •€.  16.— Hyde  religio  Vet. 
Pers.  C.  3. 
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The  religion  purified  under  Zoroaster, 
exhibited,  again,  the  adoration  of  one 
God  alone,  and  paid  its  salutations  to 
the  sun  and  fire  as  secondary,  and  as  the 
great  visible  symbols  of  his  power  and 
splendour ;  and  this,  while  showing  the 
concordance  which  exists  between  the 
Persian  and  the  Indian  religions,  may 
lead  to  the  inference,  that  their  common 
religion  was  Chaldean,  the  origin  and 
fountain  of  all  the  eastern  nations. 

Dr.  Hyde  seems  to  think  the  Persians 
owe  their  religion  to  Shem  and  Elam, 
and  that  it  had  existed  ever  since  the 
flood.  That  Zoroaster  lived  about  the 
time  of  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  from  which  people  the  maji  first 
learnt  the  use  of  fire  in  the  temples,  but 
he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Per- 
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sians  never  worshipped  the  fire,  but 
merely  used  it  as  the  most  splendid  and 
purest  element  in  their  ceremonies ;  there 
are  two  epochs  in  the  Persian  church 
which  should  be  noted. 

First,  that  period  during  which  they 
retained  their  religion  pure  and  primitive. 
Secondly,  when  they  first  mixed  Sabaism 
with  their  worship.  '*  Interpolatio 
sabaitica  prima,"  and  which  according 
to  Hyde,*  Abraham  had  with  great 
zeal,  tried  to  eradicate.  After  his  time, 
the  Persians  again  relapsed,  "  Secunda 
interpolatio,"  and  even  became  Image 
worshippers,  partly  from  seeing  so  many 


*  The  work  of  Dr.  Hyde  opens  with  a  long 
account  of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  exploits  of 
Abraham,  vide  C.  2. 
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in  the  Grecian  temples  which  they  con- 
quered. From  this  state  Zoroastes  la- 
boured to  raise  them  again  to  their 
purity  and  simplicity. 

Thus  was  the  Persian  religion  kept 
pure,  and  from  salutary  reforms,  from 
time  to  time  has  descended  for  unnum- 
bered ages,  to  the  present  day.* 

*  In  his  31  St.  chapter,  Hyde  allows  the  high  parity 
of  the  Persian  creed,  and  declares  them  to  have  been, 
in  his  opinion,  in  high  favour  with  God,  because  they 
alone  with  the  Jews  preserved  the  true  faith  ;  and 
then  anxious  to  proye  the  truth  of  Isaiah*8  prophecies 
on  Cyrus,  and  somewhat  unable  to  account  for  this 
love  of  God  for  the  Persians,  says  •*  quamvis  Persse 
multas  nugas  cum  dei  cultu  miscuerint,  deus  tamen 
connivebat  propter  grande  opus  quod  ^  Cyropers 
arumrege  prsestandum  decreverat! — C.  31.  p. 
382.     He   here  also  mentions  that  the   first  Magi 

VOL.    I.  F 
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I  shall  not  enter  into  the  glorious  and 
exciting  tales  of  Herodotus  or  Xenophon. 
Thev  are  covered  with  much  doubt,  and 
critics  have  not  been  wanting  to  defend 
and  assail  these  historians,  and  to  throw 
the  political  history  of  Persia  into  worse 
confusion  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  remark  that 
in  the  days  of  Xerxes  or  Ardishir,  the 
Magi  seem  to  have  lost  their  dignity  and 
changed  their  occupation. 

They  seem  to  have  been  reduced,  in 
this  age,  to  mere  ordinary  sooth-sayers 
and  astrologers,  who  followed  the  splen- 
did camp    of  that  monarch,    and  were 

eat  no  kind  of  flesh,  proving  that  they  were 
believers  in  the  Indian  creed  of  the  M etempsycosis. 
(p.  37M 
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always  ready  to  predict  his  good  fortune 
and  the  success  of  his  army.* 

After  the  conquest  of  Persia  hy  the 
Arabians,  and  the  establishment  of  Maho- 


*  Herodotna,  in  hi»  7th.  book,  describbg  the  inarch 
oi  Xenes  from  Lydia  to  Thermopylae,  mentionB  this 
hct  and  states  also  that  Xerxes  scourged  the  Helles- 
pont. This  I  cannot  believe,  for  many  reasons,  and 
principally  because  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  Persians,  as  it  would  have  been 
insulting  one  of  the  elements  or  powers  of  nature, 
[vide  Hyde,  Rel.  Vet.  Pers,;  and  Robertson* s  Diaqui- 
sUion  on  India.) 

One  may  also  doubt  the  number  which  Herodotus 
states  as  the  army  under  Xerxes,  namely,  five  million 
and  a  half;  no  doubt,  however,  it  was  very  extraordi- 
nary. It  was  in  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  augment 
the  number,  as  much  as  possible,  of  Xerxes  before  the 
war,  and  of  the  Grecians  while  he  was  retracing  his 
steps. 

F   2 
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met '5    reli^ioD,   manv    of  the    natives'*' 

■M 

embraced  that  new  code,   while  many, 

more  deroted  to  their  ancient  faith,  fled 

into    the  plains   and    recesses  of  more 

tolerant  India  ;  and  even  to  this  day,  the 

descendants  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  Magi 

mav  still  be  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the 

Ganges  or  the  shores  of  Guzzerat,  clad 

in  white  to  snit  the  prejudices  of  that 

country ;  but  excepting  in  their  garments, 

which  rightly  should  be  of  flame  colour, 

the  exact  representatives  of  their  dignified 

ancestors. 


♦  Vide  passim  for  the  general  history  of  this  people, 
Herodotus,  Ctesius,  Straho,  Xenophon  and  Cyropedia, 
Diogenes,  Laertius,  Herbelot,  Diet.  Oriental, 
Pocock's  Abulpharagius,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
Gibbon's  critical  remarks  in  his  Monarchic  des 
M^des. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


EGYPT. 

Analogy  between  the  various  religions  of  antiquity—* 
One  origin— The  hypotheses  of  Mr.  Bryant  re- 
garding Noah  considered — The  ancient  Egyptians 
—The  voyages  of  the  Phenicians  under  Nechos, 
and  the  disquisitions  of  Gibbon,  Bruce,  and  Dr 
Doig  considered — The  Ptolomies — Prosperity  and 
decline  of  Egypt — Roman  province  under  Augustu 
— Submits  to  Mohammedans,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Turks. 

From    earliest   times   "all  men    have 
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agreed  in  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
a  superior  power,  but  when  asked  his 
nature  or  his  attributes,  have  been  always 
found  to  differ  in  their  opinion  or  tenets. 
The  infirmities  of  a  finite  comprehension 
compelled  mankind  to  adopt  a  likeness  of 
the  divinity,  and  as  nothing  superior  to  the 
human  race  had  been  visible  to  man,  so  in 
the  weakness  of  his  intellect,  he  imagined 
God  after  his  own  image. 

But  what  idea  can  be  more  contempti- 
ble or  ridiculous  than  to  suppose,  like 
Homer,*  the  supreme  God  with  a  head 
of  auburn  locks,  and  black  eyebrows, 
and  that  he  cannot  shake  his  head  with- 
out making  the  heavens  tremble.  We 
may  observe  also  how  the  image  of  the 

♦  Vide  Platonis  dissertatio   de  natura  t)eorum,  for 
the  remarks  of  Maximus  of  Tyre. 
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Godhead  ,has  been  always  fashioned 
according  to  the  genius  and  character  of 
each  different  people  ;  and  as  no  nation 
has  ever  been  found  without  some  idea 
of  worship,  so  is  it  equally  true  that  no 
two  nations  have  ever  possessed  the  same 
conceptions  of  God,  or  of  the  worship 
which  such  power  was  to  receive.  All 
have  agreed  but  in  this,  that  their  parti- 
cular Deity  was  the  first,  the  greatest,  and 
the  best  of  all,  and  indeed  without  this 
notion,  each  system  of  religion  must 
have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Thus,  we  find  that  the  warlike  had  their 
Mars  ;  the  civilised,  their  Adonis,  their 
Isis,  and  their  Diana  ;  the  voluptuous 
selected  Venus ;  and  the  literary  paid 
their  court  to  Minerva  and  Apollo.* 

*  Probably  the  earliest  defined  notions  of  religion 
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The  Chaldeans,  as  the  earUest  tribes, 
must  have  first  possessed  notions  of  the 
science  of  astronomy,  and  it  is  not  im- 


may  have  been  produced  by  a  long  and  attentive 
observation  of  the  powers  of  nature ;  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive indeed  anything  more  attractive  than  the  face  x)f 
the  heavens,  more  suitable  for  such   a  purpose.     In 
later  times  these  observations  produced  astronomy, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  science  which  has 
done  more  to  annihilate  the  principle  of  atheism,  than 
any  other  moral  cause  known  to  mankind.     In  view- 
ing the  wide  and  splendid    ether  filled  with  bright 
stars  and  wondrous  comets,  in  beholding  the  sun  and 
mooD,   in  reflecting  on  their  size,  uses,  and  wondrous 
evolutions,  and   more  than  all  on  their  eternal  regu- 
larity (a)  and  power,  the  heart  must  be  callous,  which 
does     not  experience    the  most    sublime   emotions, 
and   narrow  the   mind  which     does     not    perceive 
and  acknowledge  the    unity,   the  beauty    and   the 
omnipotence  of  God. 
{a)  Platonis,  Dial.  XI.     Cicero  de  natura  Deo. 
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probable  that  the  temple  of  Belus  served 
for  the  contemplation  and  ohservations 
of  the  heavenly  hodies.  The  Chinese, 
(as  some  will  have  it  from  Noah)  also 
very  early  received  ideas  of  the  same 
kind,  though  they  appear  to  have  been 
most  superstitious  and  absurd  in  their 
astronomical  observations.* 

The  Phenicians  knew  and  made  great 
use  of  their  scientific  discoveries.  Egypt 
was  famous  for  them  in  later  times,  and 
Moses  seems  even  to  have  had  some 
glimmerings,  obtained  probably  from 
these  latter  ;  the  ancient  Persians 
were  acquainted  with  astronomy  to  a 
great  extent,  as  Pythagoras  has  informed 
the  Greeks.! 

*  Juvenal,   De  Guignes  M6m.  de  la  Chine,  vol.  1 . 
and  2. 
t  That  the  universe  was  composed  of  four  elements 

f3 
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Of  the  various  traditions  handed  down 
from  all  time,  and  found  universally 
among  ancient  nations,  that  of  a  deluge 
holds  a  most  remarkable  place.  It  is 
proved  by  a  great  many  works  of  anti- 
quity, that  the  idea  of  a  deluge,  and  of 
an  ark  or  ship  in  which  one  man  and  his 
family  were  saved,  was  extremely 
general.* 

From  this  fact,  Mr.  Bryant  has  inferred 

and  had  the  sun  in  the  centre,  that  the  earth  was 
round  and  had  antipodes,  that  the  stars  were  worlds, 
and  were  inhabited,  that  the  milky  way  is  from  the 
number  of  stars,  and  that  Venus  is  the  evening  and 
the  morning  star.  Vide  Bayle,  Article  Pythagore 
and  Origine  des  D^couvertes,  7. 

*  Abydemi,  historia.  Berosi  Chron.  Manethon's 
fragment,  Moses,  Genesis,  Saconiathon  in  Eusebio. 
Plutarch  in  Iside  and  Osiride,  Plato  in  Atalante, 
Pausanias,  Ovidii  Metamorph. 
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the  following  most  improbable  conclu- 
sion: that  the  primeval  reUgion  was 
Noachism  and  not  Solicolism,  that  is, 
the  veneration  and  worship  of  Noah  prior 
to  that  of  the  sun.  The  proofs  of  the 
contrary  seem  however  to  be  as  nume- 
rous  as  they  are  distinct,  and  tend  to 
destroy  his  assertion. 

Mr.  Bryant  lays  down,  in  support  of 
his  theory,  the  following  arguments. 

First,  he  supposes  Noah  to  have  been 
the  God  or  Jupiter,  the  Zfuc  or  Awe  of  the 
whole  Gentile  world.  Second,  that  in 
the  east  he  continued  to  be  called  Naus 
orNafc,  Nauchus,  or  Inachus. 

In  Egypt  he  was  called  Bacchus  from 
Chus,*  the  grandson  of  Noah  or  Nusos 

♦  Mr.  Byrant  also  thinks  that  the  Cushites  peopled 
most  of  the  eastern  settlements. 
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from  Xansns,  hence  Amkjcd?,  and  that 
afterwards  he  was  called  Osiris  and 
Sesostris.  In  Hienicia,  Hmtruth,  Cronos, 
and  Zeus.  In  Chaldea,  Zuth  and  Xixo- 
thros.  In  Armenia  and  Persia,  Xuth  and 
Zeus ;  Zeus  in  Greece,  and  Jupiter 
in  Rome.  In  Scandinavia,  Thor.  Fur- 
ther he  remarks  the  exact  analogy  which 
exists  between  the  Mosaic  and  Egyptian 
observances,  such  as  that  Osiris  was  shut 
up  in  a  box,  (i.  e.  Noah  in  the  ark,)  that 
the  tears  of  Isis  were  allegorically  meant 
for  the  deluge,  that  Theba  or  Thebes 
was  the  name  of  the  ark,  and  that  in  this 
city  Sesostris  dedicated  to  Osiris  a  ship 
two  and  eighty  cubits  long,  that  not  only 
in  Egypt,  but  in  Phenicia,  Syria,  Ar- 
menia, and  Greece,  the  ark  was  ever 
visible  under  the  names  pf  ships,  such  as 
the  following  Sm  ¥»viX?^omiy  and  the  sun 
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in  the  figure  of  a  man  sailing  on  a  float,* 
and  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  represent 
the  sun  and  moon  in  chariots,  but  wafted 
about  on  floats. f 

Also,  Bans  was  in  Egypt,  the  ship  or 
navicular  shrine,  carried  about  in  the 
festivals  of  Isis,  and'  again  Baris  was 
(according  to  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,) 
the  name  of  the  mountain  in  Armenia  on 
which  the  ark  rested  In  Smyrna,  says 
Aristides,  upon  the  Dionysia,  a  ship 
used  to  be  carried  in  procession,  the  same 
custom  at  Eleusis  and  Olympia  ;  and  to 
conclude,  both  ships  and  temples  receiv- 
ed their  names  from  thence,  >aoc,  and 
Nautai,  navis,   and  our  word  naval;  of 


*  Vide  Porphyry, 
t  Plutarch  in  Iside. 
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course,  Dionysius,  Deucalion,  Ogyges, 
Perseus,  &c.  &c.,  were  all  the  same 
person. 

Mr.  Bryant  then  mentions  the  Apa- 
mean  medal,  and  then  goes  on  to  the 
Indians.  Here  we  find  BuddJt  orBudo.* 
This  is  the  same*  as  Boutos  of  Egypt, 
Battus  of  Cyrene,  and  Boethus  of  Greece ; 
and  the  account  given  of  Typhon  agrees 
with  this  personage,  as  regards  the  ir- 
ruption from  his  mother's  side.  In 
China,  the  deity  upon  the  waters  in  a 
lotus  was  a  favourite  emblem  from  the 
West.  The  insignia  of  the  dragon  was 
from  the  same  quarter.  The  Cuthites 
worshipped  Cham  the  Sun,  hence  every 
thing  in  that  part  of  the  world,  splendid 


«  Melanges  Asiatiques,  vol.  i,  c.  14.     Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  10. 
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or  magnificent,  is  compounded  of  that 
word. 

Thus,  this  ingenious  and  learned  man 
proves  the  universality  of  that  tradition 
regarding  the  deluge ;  but  his  hypothesis, 
that  Noah  was  the  founder  of  all  reli- 
gions, and  that  he 'is  the  being  wor- 
shipped under  the  various  names  found 
among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  does 
not  appear  supported,  either  by  proba- 
bility, or  by  the  evidence  of  history. 
On  the  contrary,  the  reader  of  anqient 
history,  will,  in  all  likelihood,  reduce 
his  conclusion,  that  the  sun  and*  the  solar 
system  were  the  objects  of  worship  of 
the  primeval  ages,  after  the  pure  spirit 
of  religion  had  become  impaired. 

It  is  not  proved  that  nS?  was  ever  the 
supreme .  deity,  in  either  Chaldea,  Phe- 
nicia,  or  Egypt,  or  Persia.     The  names. 


J  22      Fsa^Aa^-acT  lyn^ca^rcnox. 


jECmnrSBf,  sift^  <?:iitAfr?7f  of  worship  in 
2ZI  '&i£S&  cgoTitnfs.  sjsjslr  excJosiveh'  to 
titf:  s::jil:  Bdho^.  or  Bei,  Baal,  Osiiis, 
D9og3iE2So&.  Di,  or  Dis,  Fhcebus,  aD  are 
special  T^sxaes  vliicfa  indicate  his  heat, 
lustre,  CM*  maznificeDce. 

Temples  and  towns  were  also  named 
after  him ;  such  as  Babylon,  Sais,  Helio- 
polis,  Diospolis,  Ur,  Shur,  Theba  or 
Phoibos,  and  many  others.*  Moses, 
who  was  bred  up  amongst  the  Egyptians, 
does  not  give  any  notion  that  Noah  was 
the  subject  of  all  these  appellations,  nor 
does  Herodotus  make  the  least  mention 

of  it.t 

It  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  that  the 
Deluge  was  a  general  tradition,  which 


♦  All  these  are  epithets  for  light  or  lustre. 

t  Herodotus  docs  not  even  mention  the  deluge. 
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the  nations  of  the  world  adopted,  and  of 
which  they  preserved  symbolic  represen- 
tations   in    their    religious   ceremonies. 
The  analogy,  however,  which  subsisted 
in  the  religious  forms  of  worship,  and 
in  the  very  names  of  the  divinities  which 
composed    the    mythology    of   the   old 
world,  is  very  great,  and  is  another  proof 
of  one  conmion  origin  to  all.* 

*  We  find  the  son  worshipped  universally,  under 
the  following  denominations : — 


In  Assyria, 

Bel. 

Persia, 

Bel  or  Belus. 

India, 

Vishnoo. 

Phenicia, 

Adon  or  Bakl. 

Egypt. 

Osiris. 

Greeks, 

Belos  vel  HXioc 

Latins, 

Belus  vel  SoL 

Noithern  nations,      Sol. 
The  moon,  as  the  female  or  softer  light,  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  following  attributes :  -^ 
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In  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  wars 


Egypt, 

Isis. 

Phenicia, 

Phtha. 

Sicily, 

Proserpine. 

Crete, 

Diana. 

Rome, 

Bellona. 

Eleasis, 

Ceres. 

Cyprus, 

Venus. 

Phrygia, 

Cybele. 

Athens, 

Minerva. 

Ephesus, 

Diana. 

She  was  the  sister  to  ApoUo  or  Phcebus,  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  sun,  and  thus  we  see  th6  various 
forms  of  worship  all  springing,  as  it  were,  from  one 
common  stock  or  root,  for  these  various  names  are 
but  the  characteristics  of  each  nation,  while  in  all 
thev  seem  to  have  followed  the  adoration  of  the  In- 
dian  religion,  in  worshipping  the  creative  and  creat- 
ing powers  of  the  universe. 

Again,  in  Duallism  the  different  nations  have  much 
agreed  ;  thus  we  find — 
Among  the  Hindoos,        Vishnoo.         Seeva. 
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of  the  angels,  the  fall  of  Satan,  and  that 
of  man,    we    perceive  a  faint    outline 
among  all  the  people.     It  has  already 
been  observed,  how  great  a  resemblance 
exists  in  all  the  accounts  of  those  other 
olden  traditions  of  the  flood,  and  of  the 
salvation  of  one  man  and  woman  in  an 
ark    or    float  -,     the  medal    found    at 
Apamea  confirms  this  to  a  very  great 
extent.    That  this  medal  related  to  Deu- 
caUon's,  and  not  to  Noah's   flood,   to 
Ovid's,  and  not  Moses'  narration,   has 
been  most  ably  and  satisfactorily  con- 
tended for  by  Mr.  Barrington,*   *'for," 

Phenicians,     AdoD.  Saturn. 

Egyptians,     Osiris.  Tjrphon. 

Persians,         Ormuzd.  Ahraman. 

and  with  their  peculiarity  Jehovah.  Satan,  among 
the  Jewish  tribes. 

*  Archaelogia,  vol.  iv.     French  Acad,  des  Bl.  Ls. 
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says  he,  ''all  is  thus  explained;  the 
smdlness  of  the  vessel,  the  cap  on  the 
man's  head,  the  veil  on  his  wife,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  upraised  hands,  all  prove  it 
to  be  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha."*  But  what 
then  was  NflE  ?  the  dual  of  Ry«,  which 
again,  corresponds  with  Ovid's  story. 
The  deluge  of  Noah  was,  probably  par- 
tial, for  if  universal,  and  covering  the 
whole  globe,  why  should  Mount  Ararat 
have  appeared  as  the  first  dry  land  ?  by 
no  means  the  highest  point  in  the  East.f 

tome  xxiii,  p.  129.  For  a  refutation  of  the  analysis 
of  Mr.  Bryant,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Richardson* s 
acute,  and  most  diverting  treatise,  entitled  **  Answer 
to  an  Apology  by  J.  Bryant,"  p.  460  to  454,  &c. 
appended  to  his  valuable  and  eloquent  *'  Dissertation." 
Oxford,  17/8. 

*  Ovidii,  Metamorph.,  lib.  1. 

t  The  highest  land  in  Asia  would  be  found  on  the 
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That  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  much  re- 
sembled, and  were  partly  derived  from 
Egyptian  ceremonies  seems  also  highly 
probable.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
Attic  Ceres  was  Isis,  and,  if  we  consider 
some  of  the  details  of  these  Grecian  mys- 
teries, this  opinion  seems  confirmed  ;  for 
we  find,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
festival,  the  high-priest  pronounced  the 
inefiable  words,  Koyx,  Om  ;  Par.,  which 
are  almost  pure  Sanscrit,  and  are  used 
to  this  day  by  the  Brahmins,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Indian  ritual,  being,  in 
Sanscrit,  thus,  Canschk,  signifying  the 
object  of  our  most  ardent  wishes ;  om 
is  the  famous  monosyllable  used  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  prayers,  as  Amen, 
and  Pachsa  means,  viz  :    change,  place, 

north  of  the  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  near  the 
valley  of  Thibet, 
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fortune,   and  was    used    to   denote   si- 
lence.* 

The  western  nations,  and  more  espe- 
cially  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  took  their 
religious  customs  and  ceremonies,  and 
many  of  their  superstitions  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  the  depositaries  of 
arts  and  sciences,  as  they  were,  later  on, 
the  purveyors  of  the  elegancies  and  luxu- 
ries of  civilized  life,  and  however  much 
the  Romans  may  have  despised  and  hated 
them,t  nevertheless,  they  had  copied  their 
customs  and  manners,  and,  in  many  in- 

*  Essay  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres, 
by  OuvarofF,  s.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  **  Omm^ signifie, 
en  Arabe,  le  principe  et  Torigine  de  toutes  les  choses. 
Ommi  signifie  M^re."  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orientale, 
vol.  ii,  p.  649  and  65a. 

^  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv. 
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stances,  followed  the  worship  of  Egypt 
under  a  different  name. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  were  pos- 
sessors of  a  small,  but  most  fertile,  coun- 
try,* and  their  antiquity  recedes  before 
the  search,  till  it  is  utterly  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  unknown  and  unrecorded 
ages. 

The  earliest  commencement  of  Egyp- 
tian story  brings  to  view  a  nation  well 
versed  in  astronomy,,  agriculture,  and 
writing ;  in  the  occupation  of  the  most 
magnificent  cities,  and  with  a  religion 
which  was  maintained  in  a  style  of  splen- 
dour unknown  in  modem  days.  Its 
priesthood  possessed  the  learning  and 
the  power  of  the  land.     From  this  bod 

*  Occasioned  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which 
begins  in  the  month  of  June,  and  lasts  three  months. 
Antiquit^s  de  I'Egypte,  vol.  i,  p.  25. 
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the  judges  and  high  officers  were  selected, 
and  their  advice  and  decree  governed 
ahke  the  monarch  and  the  people. 

The  temples  of  the  deity  were  numerous 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  at  Sais,  Helio- 
polis,   and  Thehes,   the    sculptiu^   and 
riches  of  these  places   of  worship  were 
displayed  in  their  greatest  splendour  ;  at 
the  first  named  city,  was  the  temple  with 
that  celebrated  inscription,  which  denot- 
ed the  attributes  of  the  deity,  and  which 
was  alike  consonant  to  truth  and  nature, 
'*  I  am  that  which  was,  and  is,  and  ever 
shall  be,  and  no  one  yet  has  lifted  the  veil 
which  covers  me." 

The  tenets  of  all  the  old  religions,  the  real 
worship  of  the  cause  of  all  existence,  were 
here  concealed  under  the  mysteries  and 
forms  of  public  ritual  and  superstition,  and 
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while   the    priests    maintained    among 
themselves  the  essence  of  their  original 
precepts  and  belief,   they    shadowed  it 
forth  to   the  people  under    a   hundred 
different  guises,  and  keeping  the  key  of 
language    in    their     possession     easily 
governed  one  of  the  most  superstitious 
races  that  ever  seem  to  have  existed.   The 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  Egypt,  and  the  ease 
with  which  all  commodities  grew  to  hand, 
rendered  external  commerce  at  first  un- 
necessary  to  the   inhabitant,   while   all 
maritime  expeditions  were  repugnant  to 
his  religious  feelings.     Yet  the  earliest 
monarchs,  of  whose  history  nothing  but 
fable  is  left  us,  and  whose  reigns  are  co- 
vered with   a  mist,  now  for  ever  imper- 
vious, such  as  Sesostris,  Osiris,  Menes, 
Busiris  the  supposed  founder  of  Thebes, 

VOL.    I.  "  G 
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and  others  are  reported  to  have  led  the 
armies  of  their  country  to  frequent  enter- 
prise, in  which  the  valour  of  the  Egyp- 
tian soldiers  was  rewarded  with  rich 
bootv,  and  the  ambition  of  the  monarch 
by  an  extension  of  territory . 

Psammitichus  embellished  the  king- 
dom, and  improved  its  agricultural 
knowledge,  and  his  son  Nechos  gave 
orders  for  that  celebrated  voyage  by  the 
Phenician  mariners,  who  circumnavi- 
gated Africa  in  three  years. 

Herodotus  relates  in  great  detail  these 
circumstances,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
deed  seemed  to  have  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion or  doubt  in  his  time.  Since  then 
learned  dissertations*  have  been  written 


*  Gibbon's  Dissertation  on  the  meridional  line,  &c. 
Misc.  works,  vol  5,  p.  170,] 
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questioning  the  authenticity  of  this  evi- 
dence  of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the 
Tynan  mariner,  as  well  as  the  voyages  to 
Ophir  and  Tarshish,  which  the  same 
nation  executed  by  the  orders  of  the  King 
of  the  Hebrews,  Solomon.* 

*  Dissertation  on  Ophir  and  Tarshish  by  Dr.  Doig, 

I  vol. 
The    Nechite    expedition    has  been    argued    by 

Gibbon,  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they 
never  did  perform  the  circnmnavigation  of  Africa ; 
and  says  **  Since  the  modem  discoveries  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, we  know  the  possibility  and  suppose  the 
reality  of  an  ancient  circumnavigation,"  &c.,  and 
disregarding  the  minute  and  exact  details  of  Herodo- 
tus, or  rather  attributing  them  to  the  superior  skill 
and  science  and  fore- thought  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
"  that  a  lucky  guess  might  have  usurped  the  honours 
of  actual  discovery. (a)  The  honour  in  the  other  tradi- 
tion has  been  disputed  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  his  disserta- 

(a)  Gibbon  ut  sup.  p.  183. 

o  2 
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But,  whatever  was  his  success  in  this 

tion,  and  with  some  probability  ;  but  Dr.  Doig  (a) 
places  Tarshish  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and   Ophir  on 

• 

the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  he  argues  nearly  thus  : 
It  is  well  known  that  Moses  gave  to  each  country  the 
name  of  the  original  settler  in  it,  and  which  was 
afterwards  continued.  Thus  Havilah  was  Mesopota- 
mia, and  Tarshish  was  the  son  of  Havilah,  probably 
Tarshish  settled  somewhere  near  Havalah,  say  in 
Cilicia,  hence  Tarsus  (fi).  Now  Tarshish's  descen- 
dants were  known  to  have  gone  far  westward,  (c) 
they  had  always  been  esteemed  navigators,  and  had 
been  much  mixed  up  with  the  Tyrians  and  Phenicians. 
They,  the  descendants,  may  be  supposed  to  have  peo- 
pled Spain.  The  commodities  mentioned  as  imported 
from  Tarshish,  may  prove  it  to  have  been  placed  in 
this  country,  namely,  silver,  iron,  and  tin  (d). 
(fl)  Doig's  Dissertation. 

(b)  Vide  Psalms  48.  S.  7.  7t.  S.  10. 

(c)  Isaiah  22  C.  Ezekiel  27  C.  S.  12.  and  Genesis 
C.  II.  S.  26. 

(d)  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Polybius,  Plinii,  Hist. 
Nat.  and  Jeremiah. 
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case,  Nechos   was  less  fortunate  in  the 


Moreover,  by  looking  at  the  ancient  division  of  Spain, 
we  obtain  another  argument  in  favoor  of  this  sup- 
position.   Bcetis,  Lusitania*  and  Tarraconensis,  were 
the  three  divisions.     Bcetis  is  the  modem  Andalusia, 
and  stretched  from  the  fretum  Herculis  to  the  Gua- 
dalquiver.    The  riyer  Boetis  divides  this  district,  and 
was  called  Tartessus»  probably  from  Tarshish,  thence 
Tarseshos  and  Tartessos;    thus  Dr.  Doig  supposes 
that  the   ships  went  up  from  the  Syrian  coast  to 
Spain,  through  the  straits  to  Tarshish,  and  hence, 
south-west,  to  Ophir ;  and  here  he  draws  a  conclu- 
sion, or  rather  makes  an  assertion,  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary nature,   that  afterwards  they  doubled  the 
Cape,  and  came  up  the  Arabian  into  the  EUanitic 
golph,  thus  circumnavigating  Africa  ! 

To  prove  this,  he  observes  that  Solomon's  sailors 
were  Phenicians,  and  that  the  voyage  took  three 
years;  that  200  years  afterwards  the  Phenicians  un- 
dertook to  circumnavigate  Africa,  and  did  so,  taking, 
also,  three  years,  as  narrated  by  Herodotus. 
Now,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Herodotus  relates 
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result  of  a  more  splendid  and  more  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  that  of  the  great  canal, 
by  which  he  intended  to  have  joined  the 
Nile  to  the  Arabian  sea,  and  where  the 
failure  of  his  project  was  acqpmpanied 
by  the  loss  of  120,000  of  his  subjects, 
who  were  employed  at  its  construction. 

this  as  a  wondrous,  and  almost,  to  him,(a)  incredi- 
ble fact ;  and  that,  had  it  been  so  constantly  and  ably 
performed  as  Dr.  Doig  supposes,  the  Greek  historian 
would  not  have  mentioned  it  in  the  manner  which 
he  has  done,  but  stated  it  as  a  thing  which  had  been 
done  before,  and  have  possibly  stated  the  time  and 
occasions  ;  for  if  the  Phenicians  had  done  it  so  oft^i 
under  Solomon,  there  was  nothing  very  extraordi-  * 
nary  in  what  the  Nechite  Phenicians  are  said  to  have 
performed. 

(a)  Particularly,  that  where  the  Phenicians  declared 
they  perceived  the  sun  on  their  right  hand,  which  is, 
however,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  their  voy- 
age. 
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This  monarch  conquered  Jerusalem,  and 
assigned  its  sceptre  to  Joachim,  exacting 
from  iiim  an  annual  tribute.  In  the  de- 
cline of  his  life,  fortune  abandoned  him, 
aad  the  King  of  Babylon  deprived  him 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  others  of  his 
conquests.  In  the  600th  year  before 
Christ  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Psammis. 

120  years  from  this  time,  the  Persian 
King  Cambyses  overthrew  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  by  a  single  battle,  and  estabUsh- 
ed  the  Persian  government  throughout  the 
kingdom.  His  people  remained  posses- 
sors of  Egypt  till  the  all-conquering  arms 
of  Alexander  the  Great  overthrew  the 
monarchy  of  Persia,  and  subjected  Egypt 
to  his  dominion.  By  his  command  the 
city  of  Alexandria  was  founded ;  destined 
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to  be  the  emporimn  of  commerce,  and 
the  seat  of  learning  and  arts  for  many 
centmies. 

The  race  of  the  Ptolemies  sacceeded 
to  the  government  of  Egypt,  and,  under 
Lagus,  or  Soter,  the  first  of  that  race, 
many  useful  and  splendid  works  were 
undertaken  and  accomplished.  The  town 
of  Alexandria  was  beautified,  and  enriched 
with  vast  numbers  of  specimens  of  arts 
and  luxury.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  he  constructed  a  tower  of  white 
marble,  on  which  were  lighted  nightly 
fires  to  indicate  to  the  sailor  his  position 
and  danger.  In  the  famous  Ubrary  of 
Alexandria  he  collected,  at  vast  expense, 
400,000  volumes,  and,  in  another  range 
of  apartments,  he  collected  300,000 
volumes.     The  first  of  these   splendid 
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collections  perished  by  accident,  and  the 
second,  on  or  before  the  taking  of  the 
city  by  Amrou.*  In  the  reign  of  this 
king,  the  whole  prosperity  of  Egypt  was 
revived,  and  the  people  restored  to  self- 
respect,  union,  and  dignity,  enjoyed  once 
more  the  blessings  of  peace  and  liberty. 
Agriculture  was  improved,  commerce 
augmented,  enterprise,  in  every  branch 
of  art  and  industry,  was  encouraged,  and 
Ptolomy  Soter  left  to  his  son  Philadel- 
phus,  one  of  the  most  opulent,  indus- 
trious, and  flourishing  kingdoms  in  ex- 
istence. 

Ptolomy  Philadelphus  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  and  cultivated 
peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  the  arts 

♦  General  of  Omar  Ben  Alchitaf,  Caliph  of  Me- 
dina. This  event  is  said  to  have  happened,  A.  D, 
641— «. 

g3 
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and  luxuries  of  peace  in  his  own  king- 
dom. He  sent  presents  to  Jerusalem, 
and  obtained,  in  return,  a  copy  of  the 
Books  of  Moses.  The  Septuagint  ver- 
sion was  the  result  of  this  acquisition. 
Manethon,  Theocritus,  Hipparchus,  and 
others,  men  at  that  time  of  great  literary 
fame,  were  visiters,  and  honoured  visit- 
ers, at  his  court,  and  Philadelphus  pos- 
sessed the  happy  art  of  keeping  on  the 
best  terms  with  the  Roman  republic, 
without  sacrificing  his  dignity  or  proper 
station. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Ptolomies  lasted 
till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  but 
the  power  of  its  monarchs  had  long  been 
weakened  by  their  own  vices  and  miff- 
fortunes,  and  the  pride  and  power  of  the 
people  was  gradually  and  surely  decaying. 
The  vices,  and  the  pomp    of  the  last 
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queen  of  Egjrpt,  Cleopatra,  equally  the 
last  of  her  renowned  race,  placed  the 
Egyptians  in   the   hands    of   Augustus 
Caesar,  and,  at  her  death,  ended  the  last 
of  the  djHQasty  of  the  Ptolomies,  and  the 
nominal  independence,  even,  of  Egypt. 
From  that  period  it  hecame   a  Roman 
province,  and  continued  subject  to  the 
Emperors  of  Constantinople,  for  centu- 
ries. 

In  the  year  Anno  Dom.  642,  the  Arab 
chieftain  seized  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
and  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  Omar,  the  Caliph 
of  the  Prophet.  In  200  years  afterwards, 
it  was  made  the  theatre  of  various  tu- 
mults and  rebellions,  caused  by  the  dif- 
ferent governors  or  Emirs  sent  from 
Bagdad.     In  an  after  time,  it  owned  the 
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superb  Saladin  as  Vizier;  and,  in  the 
13th  century,  the  race  of  the  Mameluke 
Sultans  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
Alexandria.  In  1517,  the  Sultan  of 
Constantinople  took  possession  of  Egypt, 
and  it  has,  ever  since,  acknowledged  the 
commander  of  the  Turks  as  its  sove- 
reign. 

In  all  times,  and  under  every  govern- 
ment, it  has  excited  attention  and  care, 
and  has  been  the  depository  of  the  most 
curious  relics  of  ancient  ages.  It  was, 
for  centuries,  the  storehouse  of  nations, 
the  mart  of  a  gigantic  commerce,  and  the 
residence  of  a  learned,  luxurious,  and 
opulent  people. 

Its  religious  superstitions,  and  its  po- 
litical constitution  were  firmly  established 
before  any  known  era  is  recorded  by  his- 
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tory;  and  its  pretensions  to  be  ranked 
among  the  very  earliest  settlements  of 
a  polished  tribe ,  and  of  an  augmenting 
civilization,  appear  to  be  borne  out  by 
proofs  of  unquestioned  veracity. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  HEBREWS. 

Probable  origin  of  the  Hebrews  unknown— Their 
wanderings  under  Moses — His  great  influence — His 
views  ably  supported  by  Joshua — Successes  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Palestine — Building  of  Jerusalem — 
Death  of  Saul — Accession  of  David— Remarks  on 
the  concluding  history. 

'*  In  the  reign  of  Timaeus,  king  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  took  effect  upon  this 
people.      For    a   mighty  ,  crowd,  called 
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Hicksi  or    shepherd  kings,  came  from 
the  east,  and  they  waged  war,  and  over- 
threw the  Egyptians,  and  their  cruelty 
was  very  great.  They  bmut  the  cities,  and 
overthrew  the  temples  of  the  Uving  God  ; 
they  put  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  carried 
away  into  captivity  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. For  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years 
did  they  rule  Egypt.   And  after  that  time, 
it  came  to  pass,  that  Thethmosis,  the  king 
of  upper  Egypt,*  came  down  with  a  great 
army  to  deliver  the  people,  and  he  fought 
the  shepherd  kings,  and  overthrew  their 
power  and  compelled  them  to  flee ;  and 
they  journied  across  the  desert,  to  Syria ; 
and  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  Assy- 


*  The  kingdom  of  Ethiopians  who  were  descended 
^m  the  Cushites  or  Cuthites,  See  Bryant's  mytho- 
logy.   Josephus'  Ant.  Jud.  Lib.  i. 
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rians,  they  entered  the  land  of  Judea,  and 
there  they  built  the  temple  of  their  God, 
and  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  And  their 
number  was  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren."* 

The  uncertain  and  confused  traditions 
which  help  the  present  age  darkly  to 
imagine  the  chronology,  position,  and 
histories  of  the  great  nations  of  the  east, 
leave  it  no  means  whereby  any  proof  can 
be  brought  forward,  to  show  the  probable 
origin  of  minor  tribes,  who  sprung,  as  it 
were,  from  secondary  causes,  and  took 
their  rise  from  a  re- emigration. 

Few,  indeed,  of  these  lesser  tribes  are  of 
any  importance,  but  that  of  the  Hebrew, 
or  as  they  were  called  in  later  times,  Ju- 

*  Extract  from  Manethon,  quoted  in  Euseb.  Prep. 
Evangel. 
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deans,  from  that  land  where  they  finally 
settled,  demands  our  attention,  on  ac- 
coont  of  the  celebrity  which  this  people 
have  enjoyed,  owing  to  their  singular 
belief,  laws,  and  government,  and  more 
than  all,  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
country  having  given  birth  to  the  founder 
of  Christianity — ^a  system  which  has 
changed  the  manners,  customs  and  laws 
of  half  of  the  globe. 

Over  the  vast  deserts  which  separate 
Egypt  from  the  coast  of  Persia,  numerous 
savage  tribes  wandered  from  spot  to  spot, 
and  the  life  of  the  Bedouin  Arab  at  this 
day,  presents  a  faithful  continuation  of 
that  of  his  remote  ancestry,  the  descend- 
ants of  Hebur  and  the  Pastor  kings.  Of 
these,  the  tribe  of  the  Jews  seem  early  to 
have  visited  and  harassed  the   civilised 
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and  luxurious  Egyptians,  till  as  it  would 
appear  (by  the  extract  already  cited  in  this 
chapter.)  by  a  vast  effort  and  by  foreign 
assistance  from  the  Ethiops,  they  succeed- 
ed in  driving  the  Hebrews  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  thus  delivered  themselves 
from  their  marauding  dispositions.  From 
the  testimony  of  their  own  records,  we 
find  this  people  led  on  by  skilful  and 
brave  warriors  and  chiefs  of  the  names  of 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  Joshua,  and  at  last 
discover  them  settled  in  the  inland  tract 
extending  from  Damascus  to  Idumea, 
north  and  south,  and  from  the  kingdom 
of  Edom  to  Phenicia,  east  and  west ;  and 
to  which  country  have  been  given  the 
names  of  Judea  and  Palestine.  The 
Jews,  like  their  ancestors,  and  in  com- 
mon with  all   the   other  nations  of  the 
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east^    professed    the   omnipotence   and 
unity  of  Grod ;  but  long  slavery  and  cor- 
rupted ignorance,  had  entirely  banished 
this  tenet  from  among  them  ;  and  at  the 
period  when  they  fled  before  the  armies 
of   the  Egyptian   king,   into   the    wide 
deserts  of    their    original    settlements, 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  most  ardent 
followers  of  idolatrous  worship,  of  whom 
history  has  left  usa record.*   It  seems  to 
have  been  the  project  of  their  celebrated 
chieftain  Moses,  to  lead  them  to  some 
spot,  where  they  might  become  a  settled, 
and,  perhaps,  a  mighty  people  ;  and  over 
whom  he  and  his  descendants  might  rule. 
For  this  purpose  he  chose  the  land  of 


*  See  the  various  instances  cited  in  Exodus,  and 
the  after  books  of  the  old  Testament  and  Josephus, 
Lib.  3  and  4. 
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Palestine,  where  the  Arabian  desert  ter- 
minates, at  the  north,  for  their  future 
habitation,  and  he  excited  their  ardour, 
and  inflamed  their  courage  by  every 
means,  both  human  and  divine.  By 
laying  before  them  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  beautiful  and  truly  oriental 
allegory  of  their  first  parents,  and  of  the 
fall  of  man,  he  engaged  their  serious 
attention,  and  while  he  unfolded  to  them 
the  cause  of  that  fall,  and  the  loss  of  the 
golden  age  on  earth,  his  audience  might 
have  sighed  to  think,  no  human  efforts 
could  restore  it.*     But  Moses  proceeded 


*  It  seems  every  tribe,  when  migrating  from  the 
original  seat,  were  supposed  to  proceed  whither  God 
led  them.  Vide  Josephus  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  1,  c.  v. 
See  also,  the  amusing  allegory  on  the  creation.  d'Her- 
belot,  Bibl.  Or.  Art.  Adam.    Adama  is  in  Arabian  and 
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to  develope  the  grand  scheme  he  had  in 
view;  he  told  them  that  he  was  the 
chosen  leader,  and  themselves  the  elect 
people  of  the  one  God ;  that  to  them  had 
been  adjudged,  above  ail  the  people  of 
the  earth,  the  preference  by  that  God,  of 
confiding  to  them  the  sacred  charge  of 
preserving  his  religion,  that  they  were 
taken  under  his  special  protection,  and 
that  the  land,  he  (Moses)  pointed  out, 
was  the  land  assigned  them  by  his  decree. 
There  they  were  to  rest  from  trials  and 
risks,  from  p  overty  and  labour,  and  to 
enjoy  in  peace,  the  riches  of  a  land 
"flowing  with  milk  and  honey."     The 


other  Eastern  tongues  Agricolis,  Vide  Silv.  de  Sacy. 
Diet.  Arab.  Schulten's  Treatise.  For  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrews  from  Heber.  See  Josephus,  Antiq.  Lib.  1 , 
c.vi,S.  5. 


Jevs  zeUer^^  the  wanb  <rf  their  leader, 
xnd  xr  jears  n^n^ht  their  war  throng 
^asgera  and  prrvatuxis,  till  at  his  death, 
a  inore   w^^ike  and  a  more  fortimate 
zsri^raL  JcshusL,  led  them  firom  the  desert 
wiiere  tley  had  so  long  lingered,   and 
where  ther  Lad  time  to  form  their  laws 
and  religion,  to  the  conquest  of  the  petty 
tribes,  which  it  was  necessary  to  oyer- 
come  before  the  promised  land  could  be 
obtained.      Sereral   desperate   struggles 
took  place  in  which  the  Hebrews  general- 
ly came  off  victonous  ;   and  as  Joshua 
was  in  their  eyes  invested  with  miracu- 
lous power  and  under  the  divine  protec- 
tion, and  as  he  was  doubtless  of  great 
personal  courage,  he  was  able  in  victory 
to  carry  all  advantages  to  the  utmost, 
and  in  defeat,  to  reanimate  the  spirit  and 
to  rally  the  firmness  of  the  Jewish  soldier. 
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to  those  efforts  which  were  necessary  to 

achieve  the  grand  ohject.     This,  added  to 

several  terrihle  examples,  among  which 

the  most  striking  was  the  destruction  of 

Jericho,  where  every  human  hemg  of  that 

town  was  slaughtered,  of  every  age  and 

of  either  sex,  with  the  hright  exception 

of  a  puhUc  courtezan,  hrought  terror  and 

defeat  to  many  of  the  small  trihes.  These 

fled  before  Joshua,*  to  join,  perhaps,  in 

the  deserts,  the  original  stocky  perhaps  to 

add  themselves  to  some  growing  settle- 
ment, such  as  the  Ishmaelites,  who  were 
beginning  to  dwell  and   civilize   in  the 


*  AccordiDg  to  a  monumeDt  or  moDuments  in 
Africa  and  Syria,  with  these  words  engraved,  "  We 
flee  before  the  face  of  Josoah  the  Robber,  the  son  of 
Nun."    Procopius  de  Bell.  Goth. 
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western  and  southern  extremities  of  the 
great  desert.  The  Jews  successively 
fought  and  conquered  the  Philistines,  the 
Amalakites  arid  the  Ammonites,  and 
finally  possessed  themselves  of  the  land  of 
Judea  and  the  city  of  Salem,  where 
they  established  the  residence  of  their 
priesthood,  and  the  capital  of  their  king- 
dom. By  this  time,  the  death  of  their 
first  king,  Saul,  had  occurred,  and  the 
celebrated  David,  the  great  grandson  of 
Booz  and  Ruth,  had  ascended  the^throne 
of  Jerusalem.'*^ 

This  was  about   one   thousand   years 


♦  The  manners  of  the  Orientals  of  this  period 
must  have  been  extraordinary.  The  modesty  of  Ruth 
and  the  surprise  of  Booz  are  concisely  described  in 
Segur,  Hist.  Anc.  Vol.  iii,  p.  260. 
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before  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  owing  to 
that  great  event,   the  Hebrew  history, 
(unlike  all  others)  has  assumed  a  peculiar 
character,  and  has  fixed  the  deep  atten- 
tion  of  succeeding  ages,  and  thus  ceases 
to  be  ancient  long  before  the  modem 
period.     The  historian  who  pursues  it  to 
the  end  will  have  to  narrate  much  that  is 
sublime,   and  much  that  is  worthy  of 
notice  among  this  people,  and  he  will 
detail  how,  at  least,  the  illustrious  founder 
of  Christianity  died  a  victim  to  the  power 
of  a  long  established  Theocracy,  a  martyr 
to  the  base  corruption  and  utter  degene- 
racy of  the  country  in  which  he  lived. 
But  his  religion  took  affirm  root,  and 
Jerusalem,  the  hated  and  despised  city 
sank  beneath  the   Roman   arms  *    its 

•  Josephns,  Ware,  Book  6,  c.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  and  10, 
and  Book  7,  c  1 . 

VOL.    I.  H 
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streets  were  watered  with  blood,  its  ashes 
were  given  to  the  winds,  its  inhabitants 
dispersed  for  ever ;  while  the  Jewish  na- 
tion is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  virtues 
and  the  fate  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  sub- 
limity of  the  Christian  Doctrine. 


THE 


ARABS  IN  SPAIN, 


CHAPTER  I 


Arabia— Its  Geographical  Position— The  Origin  of 
the  Arabs — Early  Language  and  Religion— The 
Koreishites — ^Thej  visit  Alexandria— Rise  of  Civi- 
lisation   among    the    Arabo-^Poems    recited   at 

Ocadh. 

In  that  great  district  or  division  which 
extends  from  Chaldeato  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  from  the  mountainous  coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,*  were  found, 

*  From  the  Euphrates  to  Babelmandel  is  about 

1400  miles,  and  from  the  city  of  Bussorah  on  the 

Persian  Gulf  to  Suez  on  the  Arabian  Sea»  comprises  a 

distance  of  1200  miles. — D'Atwille,  G4ograph,  Antiq. 

According   to  Volney,  this  country  was  called,  in 

H  2 
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and  still  reside  the  nation  of  the  Ara- 
bians.! The  early  origin  of  this  people 
is  unknown,  but  conjecture  and  proba- 
bility combine  to  place  them  coeval  with 
the  most  ancient  nations  of  whom  time 

very  early  times,  Arabkh,  from  that  eastern  word, 
signifying  west,  traffic,  mixtures.— Foyogre*  dje  VoU 
ney. 

t  Who  deduce  their  name  from  Yarib,  the  son  of 
Yektan  or  Yooktan,  the  grandson  or  direct  descendant 
of  Noah. — D*AnviUe,G4og,  ArUiq,  p.  115.  Kimschk, 
Orient.  Hist.     Biblioth^que  du  Roi,  K, 

Shem,  or  Theni,  or  Sem,  the  third  son  of  Noah» 
had  five  sons,  who  inhabited  the  country  which  began 
at  Euphrates,  and  extended  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Heber,  one  of  these »  sons,  begat  Yoktan,  who  had 
many  sons,  and  these  inhabited  from  Cophen,  (Co- 
phenes,  vid.  Arrian  Espedit,),  an  Indian  river,  and 
in  part  of  Aria  adjoining  it. — Josephus^  Antiq,  Jud. 
lib.  \y  c.  6. 
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or  history  have  left  any  records.*  The 
ancient  geographers  divided  Arabia  into 
three  parts,  to  which  they  gave  the  names 
of  Petrsea,  Deserta,  and  Felix.f  The  first 
extended  from  the  confines  of  Idumea  to 

*  The  langaage  of  Arabia  was  the  saine  with  the 
Chaidaic  and  Hebrew  tribes,  and  these  were  presamed 
the  oldest  in  the  world. — Vide  Sir  W.  Jone$*9  DtMser- 
tations  on  the  Arabs,  and  PUn.  Hist,  Nat,  who  says  : 
"  Assyrian  letters  had  always  existed :  some  give  this 
invention  to  the  Mercury  Trismigistos  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, some  to  the  Syrians."  Indeed,  this  author  infers 
tbat  writing  was  always  known,  for  in  lib.  vii,  he 
nys,  speaking  of  the  Assyrians :    "  exqno  apparet 
ftertmg  literariom  nsns,"  c.  dd.^^Vide  also  Niebuhr's 
Traoeh  and  Richardson's  Learned  Dissertations. 

t  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Exirissi.  This  last  composed 
luswork  on  geography  in  1153,  A.D.,  for  the  ex- 
planation of  a  silver  globe,  made  by  the  order  of 
Koger,  one  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily  and  Naples. 
'^Vlde  d^Herbelot,  vol.  i.  p.  625,  4to.  Antiq.  de 
GnUre,  vol.  i,  p.  118.  D'AnviUe  G4ogr,  Antiq.  vol.  i. 
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the  rocky  deserts  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Arahian  sea,  and  its  western 
horders  were  the  outposts  of  the  Lower 
Egypt.     The  second  is   a   vast  desert 
stretching    eastward,   over    whosQ    arid 
tract,   no  water  is  found  to    allay  the 
thirst  of  the  traveller,  nor  shade  to  afford 
him  protection  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  a  cloudless  sun.    The  very  air  spreads 
a  suffocating  vapour,  and  nature  is  ex- 
hibited in   her  most  dead  and  dreaded 
form.    The  Persian  Gulf  terminates  the 
misery  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  boundary 
of  this  dreary  waste.    But  in  Arabia  Felix 
or  Yemen  which    sjkirts  the    shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  straits    of 
Babeimandel,  and  in  the  Highlands  that 
overlook  that  sea,  the  presence  of  woods 
and  streams  allows  the  race  of  man  to 
dwell,  the  air  is  freshened  by  the  vast 
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currents  that  blow  from  all  points ;  fruits, 
aromatics,  corn,  and  the  means  of  life 
are  found  in  abundance,  while  the  fer- 
tility  of  the  soil  and  beauty  of  the  climate 
have  invited  the  industry  of  the  husband- 
man and  the  speculation  of  the  enterpriz- 
ing  mariner.* 

Defended  on  the  east  and  south  by  an 
expanse  of  unknown  waters,  and  by  the 
great  Desert ;  on  the  west  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  whom  they  were  for   a  long 

*  From  Macoraba  or  Mecca  comes  that  celebrated 
^Kdsam,  called  the  gam  ofthe  Amyris  opobalsamum, 
BO  excessively  rare,  that  the  sultan  receives  only  Slbs. 
weight  of  it  per  annum.  This  shrub  is  no  longer 
found  or  known  in  Palestine.  The  most  part  of  the 
Utam  sold  as  Baume  de  la  Mecque  is  spurious. — See 
^^tein^AfmUe,  Giogr.  vol.  l,  p.  121.  Art.  Ma- 
^(tnba,  and  the  Uth  Book  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  which 
M  entirely  filled  with  the  aromatics,  oils  and  per- 
^es  of  the  land  of  frankincense. 
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period  an  abhorrence ;  and  by  the  sands 
and  rocky  mountains  from  the  incur- 
sions of  their  northern  neighbours,*  the 
Arabians  lived  an  isolated  and  uncivi- 
Used  people  for  upwards  of  two  thousand 

•  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  besieged  the  town  of  Krac 
or  Petra»  in  the  Stony  Araby,  and  after  many  vmn 
efibrts  to  take  possession  of  this  fortress^  was  dissuaded 
from  further  attempts,  and  recalled  to  a  sense  of 
their  futility  by  the  following  speech  of  an  Arab  chief: 
"  Prince !  what  is  it  you  can  desire  ?  what  motive 
can  have  led  you  to  wage  war  in  the  desert,  where 
grow  neither  com  nor  wine?  The  love  of  liber^ 
alone  induces  us  to  inhabit  these  barren  plains.  Our 
ideas  and  sentiments  you  will  never  change,  and 
the  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence  must  shortly  force 
you  to  retire.  Accept,  then,  our  presents,  and  per- 
suade your  fiather  to  enrol  us  on  the  list  of  his 
friends,*'  Demetrius  abandoned  the  enterprize.— 
D'AnviUe,  Giogr,  vol  i,  p.  114.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
voL  ii,  lib.  19* 
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years,    during  which   long   period,    the 
surrounding  nations  of  the  east  had  ex- 
perienced great  vicissitudes,  and  had  far 
progressed    in  language,    sciences    and 
laws.      The  ancient  language  of  Arabia 
has  not  been  preserved,  but  it  probably 
differed  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  that 
central  idiom    which  distinguished  the 
Chaldean,  the  Phenician,  and  the  Hebrew 
tribes.* 

In  the  western  part  of  Arabia  was  sta- 
tioned the  tribe  of  Koreish,  which  was 

*  It  appears  that  the  art  of  writing  was  introdaced 
into  Arabia  by  the  line  of  Hamyarite  or  Homerite 
princes,  who  ruled  in  the.  western  division,  and  over 
^  KoreishiteSy  and  that  this  was  coeval,  or  very 
Utfe  prior  to  Mohammed's  birth.  Respecting  the 
idioms  and  language  of  the  Arabs,  see  Sir  W.  Jones's 
^^rtations  on  the  Arabs.  Dr.  Hunt,  de  Orat. 
^b.  Pocock,  Specimen  Arabum.  Shulter's  Essay 
^  Languages.     Golins,  de  la  Langue  de  I'Orient, 

H   3 
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firoQi  earikst  times  the  richest  and  most 
ciTifised  sect.  Its  territcNries  lay  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  town  of 
Mecca,  and  its  Caaba  were  nnder  its  special 
protection.*  The  religion  of  the  Arabians 
was  Sabaism^t  and  the  worship  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  this  religion  re- 
mained for  centuries  till  the  contending 
fury  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  con- 
verts peopled  the  cities  of  the  desert  with 
devotees,  fanatics  and  philosophers,  who 
introduced  new  creeds,  and  proposed 
new  modes  of  worship  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Ishmaelites.  At  the  birth  of 
Mohammed,  the  learned  Arabs  had  par- 

traduit  en  fran9ais,  in  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  Catal.  "  Go- 
lius/'.and  Richardson's  Dissertations. 

♦  Hyde  de  Rel.  Vet.  Pew. 

t  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  vol.  iii.  D'Herbelot, 
Bib.  Or. 
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tially   renounced  the  practicei  and  pri- 
vately discarded  the  faith  of  idolaters. 
The    Bible   of  the  Hebrews,   and    the 
Testament  of  the  Christian  had  already 
been  translated  into  their  native  tongue, 
and  in  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
the  Arabs  were  pleased  to  discover  the 
fathers  of  their  common  race.*    They 
applauded  the  birth  and  promises  of  Is- 
mael,  revered  the  faith   and  virtue  of 
Abraham,  traced  his  pedigree,  and  their 
own  to  the  creation  of  the  first  man,  and 
imbibed  with  equal  credulity  the  prodi- 
gies of  the  holy  text,  and  the  dreams  and 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbin. 
When  their  name  became  less  hated 


*  Gibbon,  c.  50,  where  is  a  most  elegant  and  concise 
history  of  the  early  Arabs. 
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by  the  Eg3rptian  people,  the  love  of  com- 
merce and  a  laudable  curiosity  induced 
the  Koreishites  to  visit  Alexandria,  at 
that  period  the  brilliant  receptacle  of 
learning  and  the  arts."^  There  the  rude 
sons  of  the  desert  partook  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  and  returned  home  to  re- 
fine their  manners,  to  celebrate  Olympic 
games  at  Mecca,  to  introduce  festivals  of 
poetry,  music  and  philosophy,  and  to 
institute  the  great  fair  or  national  assem- 
bly of  Ocadh,  where,  while  the  commo- 
dities of  existence  were  bartered,    the 


•  Under  the  Ptolomies,  who  ruled  Egypt  from 
about  *S6o  before,  to  about  the  Christian  era.  The 
Arabs,  however,  had  always  continued,  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  a  commerce  with  India,  and  the  tribe  who 
conducted  all  this  traffic,  was  the  Koreishites. 
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luxuries  and  elegancies  of  civilized  life 
were  introduced  and  matured.* 

In   the  lapse  of  one  thousand  years 
from  that    time,   after  receiviAg  a  new 
religion,  and  gaining  a  pure,  rich,  and  ex- 
pressive language,  they  quitted  the  deserts 
of  their  native  land  to  overthrow  the 
sovereignties  of  the  Eastern  world,   to 
spread  their  political  and  religious  creeds 
over  half  the  glohe,  and  to  harass,  deride, 
and  ultimately  destroy  the  slow  decaying 
power  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

*  The  prize  poems  were  saspended  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Caaba,  at  Mecca ;  and  Earopeans,  through  the 
Wwurs  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  have  been  enabled  to  judge 
^  the  merits  of  these  productions. — Vide  Jone»*» 
Poem^Seven  Golden  Poems,  vol.  i.  Ocadh  was 
for  years  the  place  at  which  this  great  assembly  was 
beld.  The  poems  were  called  M6aMb^t.— D'^Ter- 
*«kvoli.  p.  SIC. 
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CHAPTER    n. 


Birthy  Parentage,   and  earlj  life    of  Mohammed — 
Declares  his  mission — ^The  Koreish  persecute  him 
and  his  proseljrtes— 'Determine  his  death — Moham- 
med flies  to  Medina — His  success — Acquires    a 
small  army — His  first  expedition — Battle  of  Beda — 
Battle  of  Ohud — Siege  of  Medina — Defeat  of  the 
Koreish«-Ali»  Amrou,  Kaled  and  Omar  embrace 
Islamism — ^The    attack  on  Mecca  contemplated — 
That  city  yielded  up  to  Mohammed  by  the  Koreish 
—The  conquest  of  Arabia — ^The  invasion  of  Syria 
against  the  Romans — ^The  death  of  Mohammed. 

About   the  year  659  of  the  christian 
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era,  the  birth  of  Mohammed  took  place  at 
Mecca.  The  genius,  the  policy,  the 
tact,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  one  extraor- 
dinary mind,  changed  the  destiny  of  the 
Arab  nation,  and  the  fate  of  half  the 
globe. 

It  were  vain  to  discuss,  since  it  is  im- 
possible lo  discover,  the  true  foundation 
of  his  apostolic  mission.  The  historians 
of  Christendom  have  naturally  derided 
all  his  pretensions,  and  have  treated  him 
as  the  vilest  and  most  subtle  impostor. 
They  have  compared  his  tenets  and  his 
practice  with  those  of  Jesus,  and  have 
drawn,  it  must  be  allowed,  most  striking 
and  forcible  contrasts  from  the  parallel. 
Yet  some  have  attempted  with  more  zeal 
than  accuracy,  to  decry  his  origin  and 
l^irth,*  and  have  in  many  instances,  partly 

*  Hoihinger,    Historia  Oriental.     Sherlock's  disc. 
Vol.  iu. 
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from  ignorance,  and  partly  from  preju- 
dice, attributed  wrong  notions,  and  as- 
cribed imaginary  actions  to  the  prophet 
of  the  east. 

The  race  whence  Mohammed  sprung, 
was  the  noblest,  richest,  and  most  civiliz- 
ed of  Arabia.  His  grand-father  was 
Abdal  Mothleb  or  Motalleb,  the  son  of 
Hashem,  and  of  the  Koreish  tribe  ;  the 
princes  of  Arabia,  the  judges  and  priests 
of  Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  guardians  of 
the  temple.  Mothalleb  was  a  keen  and 
sagacious  warrior,*  who  appears  to  have 
enjoyed,  during  a  long  life,  the  honours  of 
his  native  tribe,  and  the  affections  of  his 
feUow-citizens.  He  had  six  daughters 
and  thirteen  sons,  and  from  the  marriage 
of  his  son  Abdallah,  with  the  beauteous 
Amina,   the  birth  of  Mohammed  took 


*  D'Herbelot  Bibl. 
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place.     While  young,  he  lost  both  his 
parents,    but  his  grandfather    and  his 
uncles  were  both  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
tect him :    and  one  in  particular,  Abou 
Thaleb,*  was  the  guardian  and  benefactor 
of  his  youth.     In  early  life,  Mohanuned 
entered  the  service  of  Kadijah,  a  noble 
lady  of  Mecca,  and  before  many  years 
had  elapsed,  the  charms  of  his  mind  and 
person  had  won  her  affections,  and  she 
became  his  bride.     By  her  wealth,  he 
rose  again  to  his  proper  station  in  society, 
and  occupied  his  time  till  the  mature 
age  of  forty,  in  the  cares  and  duties  of 
domestic  life.      In  the  journies  which  he 


*  It  is  a  qaestion  whether  his  ancle  Abou  Bekr«  his 
coDBtant  companion  in  misfortane  and  prosperity  was 
iK)t  always  the  favourite  of  his  nephew.  (Ockley,  Hist. 
Saracen.) 
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performed  in  pnisoit  of  mercantile  gain, 
he  of  necesdtT,  associated  mth  the  world, 
and  a  mind  so  acate,  a  genius  so  distin- 
gnishedy  may  have  soon  imhibed  extended 
ideas,  and  conceived  gigantic  projects. 
From  his  youngest  days  he  was  addicted 
to  religions  contemplation,  and  in  the 
caves  near  Mecca,  he  was  accustomed  to 
retire,  and  may  have,  perhaps,  then  first 
imagined  in  the  spirit  of  a  great,  and 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  mind, 
the  idea  of  preaching  a  new  rehgion,  and 
of  proclaiming  himself  its  prophet. 

The  fundamental  principles  which  Mo* 
hammed  inculcated,  was  the  one  great 
truth — the  Unity  of  God ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably from  a  consideration  of  the  then 
state  of  the  various  sects,  that  he  may 
have  been  partly  induced  to  promulgate 
it. 
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The  Jews,  the  Christians,  the  Sabians, 
the  Magi,  and  the  Pagans  were  all  at  that 
time  visitors  or  inhabitants  of  Arabia. 
The  Jews  had  proclaimed  their  former 
state  in  their  history  and  their  present 
expectations ;  but  their  religion  had  fallen 
into  much  obscurity,  and  many  of  its 
learned  professors  disagreed  regarding  its 
doctrines.  The  Christians  had  lost  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  in  the  fierce  disputes 
and  mimimeries  of  their  churches.  The 
Sabians  were  becoming  converts  to  a 
better  light,  and  the  Magi  and  Pagans 
were  Idolaters.  Among  these  jarring  and 
disconnected  elements  Mohammed  deter- 
mined to  announce  the  great  original 
truth  ;  that  God  is  one  alone ;  and  in 
order,  the  surer  to  make  converts,  he  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  add  that  Moham- 
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med  was  his  prophet.  Amidst  the 
eloquence,  the  visions,  the  pageantry,  and 
the  miracles  which  the  Alcoran  sets  forth, 
this  tenet  was  never  once  suffered  to  he 
concealed,  or  in  any  way  attempted  to  he 
perverted.  The  doctrine  of  the  prophet 
was  pure  and  simple,  the  ceremonies  and 
forms  he  prescribed  were,  though  trivial, 
necessary ;  and  were  admirably  adapted 
to  his  own  nation,  and  to  his  future  hopes. 
He  honoured,  or  professed  to  honour,  the 
lives,  the  missions,  and  the  names  of 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Jesus.  Each  of 
these  prophets  was  greater  than  the 
other,  according  to  their  succession,  and 
he,  Mohammed,  as  the  last,  was  the 
greatest  of  all.  By  these  means,  if  he  did 
not  bring  converts  to  his  faith,  he  at  least 
conciUated  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and 
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avoided  makings  in  the  very  beginning  of 
bis  arduous  enterprize,  unnecessary  ene- 
mies.    As  he  denied  all  divinity  to  any 
preceding  prophet,  so  at  the  same  time  he 
humbly  professed,  that  himself  was  but 
the  destined  vessel  of  Grod,  to  receive  and 
to  transmit    his    commands    unto    the 
world.     The  religion  of  Mohammed  was 
soon  adorned  and  disguised  with  the  mys- 
teries, the  fables  and  the  splendour  of  the 
east,  and  which,  as  in  all  reUgions,  have 
been  essential  to  attract  and  amuse  the 
vulgar,  and  to   confirm  the    wavering. 
But  the  learned  professors  of  that  faith 
may  candidly  avow  their  utter  disbelief 
in  the  miracles,  while  they  sincerely  de- 
fend the  moral  essence  of  their  prophet's 
creed,  since  miracles  were  needless  either 
to  assert  or  confirm  the  religion  of  nature, 
and  a  truth  so  simple,  and  so  sublime 
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sought  DO  further  assistance  than  the 
liberty  of  promulgation,  to  be  received 
by  the  mind,  and  to  be  engraven  on  the 
hearts  of  men.* 

By  slow  and  painful  degrees  Moham- 
med converted  a  few  proselytes  of  his 
own  family,  and  at  a  banquet  given  in 
Mecca,  for  the  express  purpose  of  declar- 
ing to  them  his  great  mission,  he  only 
gained  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  his 
cousin  Ali,  who  from  that  hour  to  the 
last  moment  of  the  prophet's  life,  ever 


*  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  faith  of  the  learned 
Mussulmans  is  so  general,  as  that  of  the  common 
people,  and  the  remarkable  journey  of  the  prophet,  is 
mystified  by  the  timid,  though  denied  by  the  bold,  into 
the  mere  dream  of  an  over-excited  intellect.  Vide 
Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  19*  Sale's  notes  to  Koran, 
C.  17,  p.  216.  note,  7* 
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continued  his  generous  friend  and  firm 
ally.  The  remainder  of  his  guests  ap- 
peared astonished  at  the  audacity  of  this 
new  Messiah,  and  the  father  of  Ali  tried 
in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  his  projects; 
his  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  nephew 
replied,  "Not  if  they  should  place  the 
sun  on  my  right,  and  the  moon  on  my 
left,  should  they  turn  me  from  my  course.*' 
Still  the  new  faith  received  but  few  con- 
verts, and  those  only  within  the  walls  of 
Mecca.  But  ten  years  had  not  'elapsed 
before  the  uncles  of  Mohammed,  and  the 
brave  and  severe  Omar  had  left  the  ranks 
of  the  idolaters  to  embrace  Islamism. 
The  people  or  rather  the  priests  of  Mecca, 
were  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the 
new  faith.  The  long  pre-eminence  of  the 
Koreishites  was  insulted  by  a  new  rival, 
and  the  cry  that  Mohammed  had  deserted. 
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and  meant  to  destroy  the  established  re- 
ligion was  loudly  repeated.  Supported, 
however,  by  most  of  his  family,  the  un- 
daunted prophet  pursued  his  course,  and 
the  Koreishites  offended  beyond  measure, 
proceeded,  by  a  public  decree,  to  forbid 
all  intercourse  with  him  or  with  the 
Hashemites,  and  ordered  all  men  to  per- 
secute, or  else  deliver  up  Mohammed  and 
his  followers  as  victims  to  the  insulted 
majesty  of  the  Arabian  Gods.  Thus  the 
new  proselytes  were  obliged  to  flee  their 
native  country  and  become  exiles.  The 
death  of  Abou  Thaleb,  at  this  time,  was 
a  great  affliction  to  Mohammed,  joined  to 
the  loss  he  had  also  incurred  in  that  of 
his  beloved  wife,  and  first  disciple  Kadi- 
jah.     Abou  Sophia*  an  implacable  foe  of 


♦  One  of  the  first  characters  of  the  Ommiades,  who 
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the  new  religion  and  of  the  Hashemites, 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  Mecca ; 
and  the  death  of  Mohammed  was  resolved 
on.  Deprived  of  his  friends,  and  given 
np  to  the  power  of  his  enemies,  the  pro- 
phet withdrew  secretly,  and  at  night,  from 
the  impending  danger,  and  with  his  uncle 
Abou  Bekr  was  concealed  for  three  days 
in  those  caves  near  Mecca,  where  it  is 
said,  he  had  first  contemplated  the  grand 
project  of  his  after  life.  In  a  little  time, 
the  fugitives  were  enabled  to  resume  the 
road  to  Medina,  near  which  city  they  ar- 
rived safely,  after  having,  as  it  were  by 
mu-acle,  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Koreish  soldiers.     After  some  prelimina- 


figare  in  [history.      D'Herbelot,  Art.  Abou  Sophia 
and  Ockley,  Vol.  i. 

VOL.   I.  1 
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ries,  the  people  of  Medina  seemed  inclin-^ 
ed  to  receive  the  new  faith  and  its  founder 
with  respect ;   and  the  treaty  by  which 
they  were  each  bound  to  the  other,  was 
characteristic  of  the  mind  of  Mohammed, 
and  of  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs. 
After  promising  to  make  him  their  general 
and  prince,  and  swearing  to  him  fealty 
and  obedience,  they  demanded  of  him, 
whether,  should  he  be  ever  recalled  to 
Mecca,  he  would  abandon  them  ?  ' '  Every- 
thing," replied  Mohammed,  *' that  is  mine 
is  now  yours,  all  things  shall  be  in  com- 
mon between  us  ;  I  am,  and  ever  will  be 
the  friend  of  your  friends,  and  the  foe  of 
your  foes." — ''But,"  said  the Medinites, 
"  what  shall  be  our  reward,  if  we   are 
struck  down  while  fighting  for  thee  ?" 
And  the  prophet  answered,  '*  The  joys  of 
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paradise."*  The  treaty  was  ratified,  the 
people  were  content,  and  in  sixteen  days 
from  his  flight  from  Mecca,  he  entered 
Medina,  and  was  proclaimed  the  priest 
and  the  prince  of  that  city.  In  six  years 
after  that  time,  the  army  of  the  prophet 
was  in  the  field,  and  numbered  from  1 500 
to  2000  fighting  men. 

Up  to  this  moment,  the  son  of  Abdallah 
had  been  the  peaceful  and  persuading 
missionary  of  a  simple  and  tolerant  faith. 
While  thus  quietly  executing  the  com- 
mands of  God,  he  had  been  subjected  to 
insult,  oppression  and  cruelty  from  his 
own  countrymen,  and  had  been  forced  to 
fly  his  native  land,  in  order  to  preserve 


*  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet.  D'Herbelot,  p.  446, 
Vol.  ii.  Ockley's  Saracens,  Vol.  i.,  see  also  Discourse 
prefixed  to  the  Alcoran  by  Sale. 
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his  life.  But  he  had,  at  last,  by  slow  steps, 
considerably  altered  his  position.  A 
small  army  of  proselytes  led  on  by  their 
natural  bravery,  and  the  invincible  spirit 
of  religious  fanaticism,  was  under  his 
guidance.  The  people  of  Medina  had  in- 
vested  him  with  the  authority  and  attri- 
butes of  a  prince,  and  he  assumed  a 
pretension,  in  his  future  declarations,  to 
command  that  belief  in  his  faith  and  mis- 
sion by  fear  or  force,  which  up  to  that 
period  he  had  been  contented  to  solicit 
from  the  impulses  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  A  large  assortment  of  merchan- 
dize destined  for  the  Syrian  markets,  and 
which  proceeded  from  Mecca  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Koreish  chief,  Abou  So- 
phia, first  attracted  the  attention  of  Mo- 
hammed and  his  followers.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  these  assembled  in  the 
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vafley  of  Bedr,  to  wait  the  coming  cara- 
vans; but  the  approach  of  nearly  one 
thousand  of  the  Koreish  soldiers  induced 
Mohammed  to  abandon  the  chances  of 
pillage  for  those  of  victory.  In  the  en- 
counter, the  Mussulmans  were  sorely  dis- 
tressed, till  their  leader  assuming  a 
miraculous  power,  mounted  his  horse  and 
casting  a  handful  of  sand  against  the 
enemy,  exclaimed,  "  Let  their  faces  be 
covered  with  confusion."*  The  Korei- 
sbitesfled  from  this  pretended  miracle, 
and  while  victory  secured  the  safety 
of  the  prophet,  a  rich  booty  confirmed 


*  See  for  a  detail  of  this  miracle  and  the  exact  mode 
iQ  which  a  handful  of  sand  was  made  to  operate  on  so 
vast  a  surface,  d'Herbelot,  Bib.  or  Art.  Mohammed 
«ad  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mohamet,  Vol.  i,  where  it  is 
%  and  tediously  set  forth. 
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the  faith  of  his  followers.  The  Korei- 
shites  resented  the  loss  they  had  suflfered, 
and  soon  reappeared  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  foitje,  of  three  thousand  men, 
while  the  Islamites  scarcely  numbered 
one  thousand.  This  second  battle  was 
^fought  on  Mount  Ohad  ;  at  first,  success 
seemed  to  favour  the  Mussulmans,  but  the 
love  of  plunder  tempted  them  to  a  too 
precipitate  pursuit ;  the  retreating  ene* 
my  rallied,  the  person  of  the  prophet  re- 
ceived a  severe  contusion,  and  several 
martyrs  to  the  holy  cause  fell  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  pride  of  Mohammed 
was  severely  hurt,  the  success  of  his  new 
religion  considerably  endangered.  But 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  city  of 
Medina  was  invaded  by  the  armies  of  the 
Koreishites,  the  prudence  of  Mohammed, 
the  courage  of  his  faithful  Ali,  and  the 
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tempests   of    heaven  all  conspired   to 
defeat  them,  and  they  retired  in  uttei 
despair  of  either  conquering  the  prophet, 
or  of  stifling  the  divine  voice.     In  about 
four  years  afterwards,  the  great  generals 
Amrou  'and  Kaled  embraced  the  new 
creed ;  ten  thousand  men  were  ready  for 
the  conquest  of  Mecca,  and  the  Korei- 
shites,  overcome  by  surprise  and  the  con- 
viction of  superior  force,  opened  the  gates 
of  their  city,  acknowledged  the  power  of 
Mohammed,  and  were  convinced^  at  last, 
that  he  was  the  apostle  he  declared  him- 
self.   The  possession  of  Mecca  was  the 
stepping  stone  to  the  conquest  of  Arabia. 
Once  more  the  Koreish  tribe,  and   four 
thousand  Pagans  defied  the  truth  and  power 
of  Mohammed,  and  on  the  field  of  Honyan 
^ere  again  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Me- 
^iia,  Mecca  and  the  desert,  while  the 
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politic  and  sagacious  victor  pardoned  his 
enemies  and  showered  rich  presents  on 
their  commander,  Ahou  Sophia.  From 
this  date,  the  Arabians  may  be  styled 
Mussulmans.  The  Jews,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mohammedan  creed 
had  been  favoured  by  the  prophet,  their 
reUgion  coincided  with  his  views,  and 
they  both  acknowledged  that  omnipotence 
could  alone  belong  to  unity ;  the  Kebla, 
or  point  of  attraction  in  prayer,  had  been 
fixed  at  Jerusalem ;  but  the  obstinacy  of 
this  unhappy  people  had  refused  to  hear 
his  declarations,  or  believe  his  mission, 
and  had  opposed  his  progress  and  his 
cveed  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
They  were  now  destined  to  attract  the 
attention  and  severity  of  the  conqueror ; 
many  were  slaughtered,  and  othefs  re- 
moved to  distant  provinces,  or  exiled. 
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In  the  conquest  of  his  christian  subjects 
he  granted  them  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce, and  toleration  of  their  religious 
faith ;  for  the  followers  of  Jesus  had  never 
attempted  to  thwart  his  power  ;  they  were, 
moreover,  the  enemies  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes,  and  both  or  either  of  these  causes 
operated  on  the  mind  of  the  politic  Mo- 
hammed to  secure  them  his  favour  and 
protection. 

The  Roman  power  was  insulted  by  the 
standard  of  the  Arab,  but  a  long  march 
and  a  vain  display  were  all  the  results 
vhich  accrued  to  the  arms  of  the  prophet. 

In  the  year  632  A.  D.,  the  apostle  of 
God  was  destined  to  close  his  earthly  la- 
hours.  In  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  in 
the  arms  of  his  youthful  wife,  he  quietly 
6^ired,*     bearing     to    the    last     the 

Abulfeda  and  Gagpier  give  this    Tenion,  but 
fl'Herbelot  says  he  was  poisoned. 
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dignified  air  of  his  assumed  station, 
his  enthusiastic  ardour,  and  his  wont- 
ed courage.  The  Syrian  expedition  was 
deferred,  and  the  loud  clamours  of 
grief  filled  the  whole  of  the  city.  The 
people  refused  to  credit  his  death,  until 
Abou  Bekr  appeased  the  tumult,  and 

He  was  particalarly  domestic,  kind  and  sincere  to 
his  family  and  friends.  When  Kadijah  died,  his  regret 
was  long  and  profound.  '*  What,"  said  Ben  Zeid,  "do 
I  see  ?**  **  You  see,"  said  the  prophet  of  Arahia,  *'  a 
friend  who  mourns  the  death  of  his  most  true  com- 
panion ;"  and  when  the  hlooming  Aischa  asked  with 
surprise,  and,  perhaps,  jealousy,  *•  What !  was  not 
Kadijah  aged  ?"  The  answer  of  Mohammed  was  as 
splendid  as  it  is  immortal,  "  No,**  cried  he,  **  no ; 
find  me  a  better  or  a  worthier  woman ;  when  I  was 
despised,  she  trusted  me ;  when  I  was  poor  and  perse- 
cuted, she  relieved  me,  and  she  was  among  the  first 
who  was  numbered  in  my  cause.** — ^Abulfeda,  Vie  de 
Mohammed,  par  J.  A.  Savary. 
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convinced  their  reason  of  the  fact.  He 
attested  the  immortal  nature  of  God,  and 
the  perishable  frame  of  his  prophet. 

The  soldier  and  the  citizen  retired  in 
respectful  sorrow,  and  Arabia  mourned 
her  prophet  and  her  chief,  in  the  silence 
of  despair. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

The  character  of  Mohammed  —  The  influence  of 
his  religion. — ^The  reigns  of  the  four  succeeding 
Caliphs— Abou  Bekr — Omar  Ben  Al  Khetab — 
Othman  Ben  Aflan — And  Ali. 

The  motives  and  the  actions  of  Mo- 
hammed are  viewed  by  the  sectarian  of 
Christianity  in  the  black  colours  of  an 
impious  though    successful  imposture  ;* 

*  Above  all,  see  Life  of  Mohammed,  by  Prideauz ; 
indeed  the  Dean  of  Norwich  has  written  rather  a 
tirade  against,  than  a  life  of  Mohammed. 
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by  the  votaries  of  Islamism  as  the  ema- 
nations of  divine  power,  and  the  dictates 
of  the   divine    will.      The    philosopher 
may  possibly  pass  them  by  as  unworthy 
of  his  serious   consideration,   while  the 
historian  may  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
most  impartial  judgment  that  his  facul- 
ties will  permit ;  and  the  review  df  con- 
tending opinions,  mellowed  by  time  and 
circumstance,   may  enable  him   to   de- 
liver. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  degree  of 
nuerity  appears  to  attach  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Arabian  prophet,  since, 
though  endowed  with  high  rank,  a  cap- 
tivating person,  and  an  amiable  dispo- 
Bition,  he  could  have  claimed  and  might 
l^ave  enjoyed  great  consideration  among 
Ws  countrymen ;  yet,  after  gaining  the 
social  advantages  of  his  position  by  mar- 
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riage,  he  abandoned,  in  order  to  pro- 
mulgate his  great  tenet,  an  easy  and 
honourable  life,  to  encounter  the  perse- 
cutions, the  perils,  and  perhaps  deaths 
to  which  all  innovators  on  the  esta- 
blished  religion  of  a  state  have  been 
ever  exposed,  and  more  especially  when 
attempted  among  an  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious people. 

The  grandson  of  Mothalleb  disdained 
the  idolatry  of  the  pagans,  and  was  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  Sabian  gods  ;*  and  he  might,  perhaps^ 
have  had  some  fears  of  the  perfection 
of  a  religion  which,  in  five  hundred  years 

*  First,  he  might  feel  disposed  to  worship  the  sub, 
but  though  awed  by  his  exceeding  splendour,  still 
his  decline  and  disappearance  convinced  the  Prophet 
"  that  he  neither  could  be  his  Creator,  his  Lord,  or 
his  God,'*'^D*Herb€lot,  vol.  1,  p.  65. 
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from  its  foundation,  had  raised  the  most 
violent  persecutions,  given  cause  for  the 
most  acrimonious  disputes,  and  filled  the 
cities  of  the  desert  with  the  exiles  and  refu- 
gees of  its  contending  sects.  In  the  Jewish 
creed  he  discovered  and  acknowledged 
the  one  great  truth,  hut  the  unhappy 
and  misguided  votaries  of  that  faith  had 
fallen  from  their  high  estate  ;  their  ori- 
gi&al  religion  had  descended  to  the  fables 
aad  mysteries  of  their  rabbin,  and  their  ob- 
stinacy and  unwillingness    to   associate 
or  explain  with  any  but  their  own  race, 
remained  as  unaltered  as  it  had  ever  been 
remarkable.* 

It  is  not,  then,  the  great  truth  which 
Mohammed  published,  but  the  great  fic- 

*  Tacitus,  Annalea  XVI,  XLI.    Plinii,  Epistolse  ad 
Trajauum,  and  Juvenalis,  Sat.  XIV,  v.  9  to  106. 
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don  wiiidL  he  joined  to  it  that  has  caused 
the  malediction  or  derision  of  his  ene- 
mies. Yet^  as  he  was  acute  enough  to 
parceive  that  truth,  so  he  was  sagacious 
enou^  to  feci  convinced,  that  without 
the  assumption  of  a  prophetic  character, 
neither  he  nor  his  country  could  hope 
to  reap  any  lasting  advantage.  Had  he 
lived  only  among  philosophers,  he  mi^t 
have  dispensed  with  all  that  was  ficti- 
tious, and  have  successfully  advocated  so 
sublime  a  doctrine.  He,  probably  also 
observed  that  all  the  prophets  who  had 
preceded  him,  had  been  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  risk  the  preaching  oi 
their  faith,  without  the  assumption  of  a 
divine  mission.  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Jesus,  were  the  examples  which  at- 
tracted bis  attention  and  excited  his  re- 
spect ;    and  the  ambitious  mind  of  the 
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Arab  might  have  been  pleased  perhaps 
with  the  reflection,  that  although  the 
doctrine  that  these  had  preached,  and 
which  he  was  now  again  to  publish  to 
the  world,  had  receded  before  the  gross 
and  sensual  minds  of  the  vulgar,  yet  the 
names  of  the  preachers  had  for  ever 
remained.  Again,  might  he  have 
thought,  "  the  great  truth  of  the  unity 
may  become  an  old  and  forgotten  notion, 
but  the  name  of  Mohammed  shall  call 
forth  the  wonder  of  thousands,  and  shall 
be  handed  down  to  the  deep  veneration 
of  a  long  and  dimly  seen  posterity." 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  Mo- 
hammed was  an  ambitious  man  ;  but  his 
enterprize  was  mighty,  and  his  object 
sublime.  The  success  of  his  attempt 
^as  rapid  and  complete,  but  this  should 
cause  no  astonishment.     He  called  the 
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Arabs  to  freedom,  he  led  them  to  con- 
quest, and  he  gave  to  them  a  name ; 
he  allowed  them  the  enjoyment  of  every 
pleasure  here,  he  excited  them  with  the 
hope  of  those  pleasures  being  hereafter 
augmented,  and  endowed  with  eternal 
force.  His  eloquence  was  great,  his 
courage  abundant,  his  enthusiasm  bound- 
less. Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  he 
inspired  his  hearers  ?  The  revelations 
which  he  propounded  were  addressed  to 
his  wUd  and  impassioned  countrymen  in 
the  richest  dialect,  and  delivered  with 
the  most  terrible  fervour.  At  other 
times,  the  Arabians  beheld  their  mighty 
leader,  their  inspired  prophet,  the  noble 
Koreishite,  contentedly  fulfilling  the  offi- 
ces of  private  life,  and  evincing  the 
afiections  and  attributes  of  an  amiable 
and  humble  mind.    Though  the  success 
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of  his  faith  need  not  surprise,  yet  its 
immutability  may  naturally  excite   our 
wonder.    The  tenet  which  he  laid  down, 
from  the  pulpit  of  Medina,  was  carefully 
preserved,  through  a  series  of  generations, 
in  the  mosques  of  Damascus  and  Bag- 
dad, in  the  temples  of  Cordova,  and  in 
the  plains  of  India,  and  is,  at  this  day, 
held  sacred  and   unaltered  among  the 
superb  minarets  of  Constantinople.     The 
followers  of  Mohammed  have  uniformly 
withstood  the  temptation  of  levelling  the 
object  of  their  supreme  worship  to  the 
likeness  or  the  conceptions  of  a  man.* 
The  frenzied   zeal   of  a  few  sectarians, 
less  honoured  than  despised,  have  raised 
divine  attributes  to  his  friends  ;t  but  the 

Gibbon's  Rome,  vol.  9, 
t  See  d'Herbelot,  vol.  1,  p.  185. 
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prophet  neither  claimed  nor  has  ever 
received  more  than  human  respect  might 
well  accord  to  the  illustrious  founder  of 
his  creed  and  country.  By  joining  the 
functions  of  the  Imam*  to  those  of  the 
Caliph,  he  humanely  preserved  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  systems,  the  avarice, 
and  the  ambition  of  an  established  clergy, 
and  they  enjoy  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  able  to  decide  all  general  dis- 
putes, by  a  reference  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran. 

The  immediate  benefits  which  Mo- 
hammed conferred,  remain  to  be  noticed. 
He  called  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert 
from  his  wandering  and  his  pillage,  to 
the  conquest  of  civilised  nations,  and  to 


*  Ockley,  vol.   1.  D'Herbelot,   Art.   Imam.   Ali. 
Almamon>  etc. 
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the  dignity  of  a  soldier  of  the  faith.  He 
excited  the  inert  inhabitant  of  the  Ara- 
bian cities  to  power  and  the  pride  of 
civilisation ;  he  concentrated  the  abili- 
ties of  his  countrymen  in  one  great 
focus,  he  turned  their  united  force,  both 
in  arts  and  war,  against  foreign  tribes 
and  enemies ;  and  at  his  death,*  he  left 

*  See,  for  the  fable  of  his  tomb  being  suspended 
m  the  air,  what  Pocock  says,  which  proves  the  Ma- 
hommedaDs  treat  this  as  an  idle  tale  of  the  Chris- 
^'Specim.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  180. 

The  inflaence  of  women  among  the  Arabians  has 
always  greatly  existed,  and  the  rights  which  they 
^joyed  were  important  and  extensive.  They  could 
enjoy  mdependent  property  by  gift,  by  inheritance, 
''y  settlement,  by  will,  by  purchase,  and  '•  to  the 
consideration  and  weight  which  property,  by  the 
«W8  and  customs  of  the  Arabians,  gave  to  the  female 
*ex,  it  may  even,  perhaps,  be  no  extravagant  stretch 
of  thought  to  trace  the  success,  if  not  the  origin,  of  a 
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them  the  elements  of  futm'e  renown  in 
the  success  which  he  had  already  ob- 
tained, and  in  the  unquenchable  ardour 
which  he  had  inspired. 

On  the  death  of  Mohammed,  it  became 
necessary  to   elect  his   successor,*  and 

religion,  which,  from  the  extensiveness  of  its  opera- 
tions,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  events 
in  the  history  of  mankind*  Poverty,  as  Cardinal  de 
Retz  justly  observes,  is  the  grave  of  many  a  great 
design ;  and  so  low  in  circumstances  was  Mohammed 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  that  had  it  not  been,  for 
the  weight  and  power  which  he  derived  from  his 
marriage  with  a  rich  widow,  his  enthusiasm  might 
perhaps  have  just  existed  and  expired  within  himself, 
vide  p.  S31,  332,  Dissertation  on  ancient  Eastern  ita- 
tions,  Richardson. 

*  Mohammed  declined  naming  any  successor,  ap- 
pearing to  have  wished  the  caliphate  to  be  an  elective 
and  not  an  hereditary  right.     Vide   Ockley,  Gagnier. 
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two  parties  in  the  state,  the  one  named 
the  "  Protectors,"  or  Medinites,  and  the 
other,  the  "  Refugees,"  or  exiles  from 
Mecca,  contended  for  some  time  as  to 
which  should  elect  the  new  chief.  At 
last,  by  common  consent,  Abou  Bekr, 
the  uncle  and  father-in-law  of  the  pro- 
phet, ascended  the  throne,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Caliph,  which  signifies  the 
vicar  or  successor. 

The  Arabs  now  turned  their  attention 
to  the  extent  of  their  territories,  to  new 
acquisitions  by  conquest,  and  to  the 
^sion  of  their  religious  creed  among 
the  surrounding  nations ;  vast  armies 
were  dispatched,   under    the    vigorous 

jyiterheht  Bib.  Or.  See  also  Mills'  Hist,  of  Mo- 
^^^^fonedanism,  p.  44,  c.  2. 
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command  of  Kaled,  sumamed  the  Sword 
of  God,  to  the  assistance  of  Mohanna, 
the  Arab  general,  then  waging  war 
against  the  Persians.  Their  labours 
were  rewarded  with  the  capture  of  the 
cities  of  Hira  and  Anbar,  in  Chaldea, 
and  Kaled  then  received  orders  to  con- 
duct his  army  into  Syria,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  mighty  forces  which  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius*  was  sending  against 
the  Mussulmans.  The  Arab  hero  en- 
camped with  3,600  men  on  the  borders 
of  the  Barmuc,  and  in  sight  of  the 
Roman  forces,  said  to  amount  to  200,000 
troops.  Here  he  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Abou  Bekr.  His  prudence 
concealed  this  event  from  his  soldiers; 

*  D'Herbelot,  Art.  Kaled.  Gibbpn's  Rome,  voL  0. 
Ockley,  vol.  2.  The  Arabs  had  refused  to  pay  any 
tribute  to  the  treasury  at  Constantmople. 
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his  ready  invention   suggested  the  idea 
of  a  fast  coming  troop  of  cavalry   to 
assist  their  operations,  and  in  the  hour 
of  battle,  his  bravery  overthrew  the  vast 
army  of  the  Romans,   and   secured  an 
enormous  booty,  of  which  one  fifth  was, 
according  to  law,  set  apart,  and  sent  to 
the  sacred  treasury  of  Mecca.      Kaled 
then  resigned   the  command   to    Abou 
Obeid,  the  general  of  the  new  Caliph, 
Omar,  and  returned  to  his  native  city. 
Abou  Bekr  had  been  seized  with  a  slow 
fever,  which,  at  his  age,  speedily  put  all 
bopes  of  recovery  out  of  the  question. 
He  cast  his  eyes  around  to  choose  his 
successor,   and  in   spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  nephew,  Ali,  he  selected 
Onaar  Beh  Al  Kehtab,  who   eventually 
^cended  the  throne,  in  the  13th  year  of 
^e  Hejira,  Abou  Bekr  having  at  that 

VOL.  I.  K 
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time  expired  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  three 
months.  Abou  Bekr  had  been  sumamed 
by  the  Prophet,  Seddick,  or  the  faitiiful 
witness,*  in  consequence  of  his  having 
attested  the  miracle  of  the  nocturnal 
voyage  or  ascension.  This  Caliph  was 
of  a  mild  and  peaceable  disposition,  pre- 
ferring the  arts  of  persuasion  to  those 
of  war,  wherever  it  was  possible.  He 
possessed  great  influence  among  the 
tribes  of  Arabia,  and  had,  from  the  first, 
embraced  the  new  religion  with  fervour, 
and  had  throughout  zealously  sustained 
it.  He  was  laid,  after  death,  by  the  side 
of  his  son-in-law,  Mohammed,  in  the 
city  qf  Medina. 


♦  Which  means,  the  Faithful  Witness,  D*Herbeloi, 
vol.  i,  p.  76. 
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The  Caliph,  Omar,  obtained  the  pre- 
ference; the  threats  and  discontent  of 
Ali  were  disregarded  by  the  electors  in 
the  council,  and  the  new  sovereign  has- 
tened to  spread  the  name  and  power  of 
his  country.     The  intrepid  Kaied,  rein- 
vested with  the  command  and  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  advanced  against  the  Ro- 
mans,   fought    and    took    the    city    of 
Damascus,  and  at  the  battle  of  Monteb 
despised  the  power  and  the  presence  of 
Heraclius,   at  the   head  of   100,000  of 
his  imperial  troops.      The  Sword  of  God 
raised  with  his  own  hand  the  standard 
of   the    faith,    fought   like  his   inspired 
master,  and  drove  the  weak  and  tremb- 
ling Emperor    from  the  province ;    the 
myriads  of  the  Romans  were  considerably 
diminished,   and  almost  all  the  officers 
slain.    The  Caliph  advanced  in  person 

k2 
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against  the  province  of  ancient  Judea ; 
he  commenced  the  siege  of  the  Holy  City, 
of  which,  and  of  all  the  province,  he 
obtained  an  easy  possession.  The  mild 
patriarch  and  his  followers  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  the  severe  yet  generous 
Omar.  The  Arab  forces  took  possession 
of  Jerusalem  in  silence,  and  without 
committing  the  least  disorder.  The  Ca- 
liph allowed  the  inhabitants  an  honour- 
able capitulation,  modestly  demanded  of 
the  patriarch  a  site  for  his  mosque,  and 
laid,  with  his  own  hands,  the  first  stone, 
on  the  place  pointed  out,  in  which  ex- 
ample of  humility  and  devotion  he  was 
followed  by  all  the  chiefs  of  his  army. 
In  the  meantime,  the  wars  of  Persia  were 
at  an  end ;  the  last  of  the  Sassanides, 
Jezdegird,  had  been  defeated  in  the 
grand  battle  of  Cadesiah ;  the  idolatrous 
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kings  of  that  great  monarchy  and  dynasty 
hadceased  to  reign,  and  the  powerful,  rich, 
and  fertile  Iran  was  annexed  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  caliphate. 

Amrou    Ben    Alias,    proceeded    into 
%ypt.     Anxious  to  defend  this  rich  and 
important  province,  Heraclius  once  more 
attempted  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Arabs.     The    eflforts  of  the  feeble  and 
degraded  Emperor  were  vain ;  the  foUow- 
^  of  Mohammed  defied  his  numbers  and 
Iu8  discipline,    besieged  and    possessed 
Alexandria,  and  elated  with  such  vast 
^^ccess,    pushed    on    their    conquering 
^y  over  the  shores  of  Western  Africa, 
^Dd  in  the  town  of  Tripoli  and  through- 
o^t  all   the    intervening    country    pro- 
claimed the  name  and  law,  and  enforced 
the  tribute  of  their  Prophet.     During  the 
^^  of  the  triumphant  Omar,  the  con- 
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quest  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Median 
jNTOTinc^  ci  Korassan  and  Gihon,  or\he 
conntnr  of  the  Qxus,  were  added  to  the 
rich  and  splendid  acquisitions  of  the  East 
and  West.  The  town  of  Bussorah,  on 
the  Persian  Gulph,  was  a  mark  of  Omar's 
sagacity,  as  far  as  regarded  the.commepee 
of  his  country,  as  by  the  erection  of  this 
fortress,  he  prevented  the  Persian  and 
Greek  trade  to  India.  The  capital  of  the 
cahphate  was  beautified  and  enlarged, 
but  the  manners  of  the  prince  were  sim- 
ple, and  his  actions  virtuous  and  modest. 
His  conquests  abroad,  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  government  at  home,  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  cabals  of  the  envious, 
nor  the  treachery  of  the  assassin.  Omar 
Ben  Al  Khetab  fell  under  the  dagger  of 
private  revenge,*  or  treason,  in  the  24th 

*  Firouz,  or  Abouloula,  a  Persiao,  the  slave  of  one 
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year  of  the  Hejira,   and  in   the  twelfth 
year  of  his  short  but  successful  reign. 

On  Ae  death  of  Omar,  the  council 
of  state,  in  whose  hands  he  had  placed 
the  choice  of  his  successor,  assembled 
for  this  purpose.  Abdelrahmen  per- 
vaded his  colleagues  to  allow  him  to 
propose  the  name  of  a  noble  Arabian. 
This  was  acceded  to,  and  Abdelrahmen 
chose  Othman,  the  son  of  Affan,  and 
who  had  been  named  Dhoulnouram.  or 
twoHghts,  having  married  Rakiah  and 
Cathonn,  two  of  Mohammed's  daughters. 

''ogairah,  against  whom,  the  slave,  Omar  had  de- 
^^^  bat  a  few  days  hefore,  in  a  cause  of  complaint 
^^^^^'^niing  wages,  between  Firouz  and  his  master. — 
^Berbelot,  Bib.  Or.  vol.  S.  p.  69,  70. 

Onttar  was  the  first  who  added  to  the  title  of  Ca- 
%b,  that  of  Emir,  "  Commander  of  the  Faithful."— 
p.  69. 
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In  spite  of  All's  opposition,  who  again 
preferred  his  former  and  invidious  claim, 
on  the  score  of  hereditary  right,  the  elec- 
tion of  Othman  took  place. 

The  great  province  of  Khorassan  yielded 
to  the  Arabians,  and  all  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  Tripoli  to  the  straits  of 
Sebtah,  or  Gibraltar,  were  added  to  the 
dominions  of  the  caliphate.  The  Caliph 
also  fitted  out  a  strong  fleet,  by .  whose 
valour  and  success,*  he  took  from  the 
Romans,  Cyprus,  and  other  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  arms  of 
the  Mussulmans  were  severely  felt  in  the 
interior  of  Egypt.  For  eleven  years,  the  li- 
beral and  generous  Othman  wielded  the 
power  of  Arabia  and  added  to  the  splen- 
dour of  her  name.     The  friends  of  Ali 


*  Ockley.  vol  2,  D'Herbelot,  vol.  3,  p.  85. 
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conspired  against  him  ;  they  brought  for- 
ward the  specious  charges  that  he  had 
enriched  his  own  family  at  the  public 
expence,  and  had  caused  various  assas- 
sinations to  be  made  of  those  whom  he 
feared  or  suspected.     The  servile  depu- 
ties of  some  African  or  Egyptian  pro- 
^ces,  then  in  Medina,  were  seized  on 
by  the  factious,  arms  were  given  them, 
and  all  hastened  to  invade  the  palace  of 
the  Caliph,  which  they  closely  besieged 
for  more  than  three  months.  The  treach- 
erous Ali  professed  to  defend  the  person 
ftod  the  cause  of  his  sovereign,  while  in 
secret  he  fomented    these    dissensions, 
'n^e  mother  of  the  Faithful,  Aischa,  the 
last  beloved   wife  of  Mohammed,    had 
been  frequently  consulted,  and  had  ad- 
vised the  forgiveness  of  Othman  and  the 
restoration  of  domestic  peace.     In  vain  ; 

K  3 
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her  counsels  were  disregarded  and  re- 
jected, the  courageous  Caliph  appeared 
before  his  malicious  enemies ;  with  the 
Koran  in  his  hands,  he  referred  to  its 
laws,  expressed  his  willingness  to  be 
governed  by  its  decision,  and  loudly  de- 
nied  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him .  The  rebels  were  the  strongest 
party ;  they  were  deaf  to  his  proposals, 
the  hand  of  the  murderer  respected  not 
even  the  sacred  book,  which  was  covered 
with  the  blood  of  Othman,  whose  body 
was  insulted  even  after  death,  and  was 
left  for  a  long  time  without  the  decent 
ceremony  of  interment. 

No  sooner  had  the  assassins  despatched 
the  unfortunate  Caliph  than  they  offered 
the  vacant  pulpit  and  throne  to  the  son  of 
Abou  Thaleb.  But  the  proud  claimant 
of  an  hereditary  right  was  not  likely  to 
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'dlow  the  dependent  deputies  of  a  foreign 
province  to  bestow  on  him  the  sceptre 
of  the  kingdom.  He  refused  to  listen 
to  them,  and  frankly  told  them  that 
the  privilege  of  election  could  in  no 
manaer  belong  to  them.  He  referred  to 
the  Council  of  the  Elders,  the  Protectors 
and  Fugitives,  and  even  when  these  had 
signified  their  approbation,  the  politic  Ali 
refused  to  act  until  he  had  demanded  the 
sanction  of  the  powerful  chieftains,  Tha- 
feya  and  Zobair.  These  chiefs  arrived  ; 
they  tendered  or  professed  to  tender  their 
aUegiance,*  and  the  *' Lion  of  God," 
in  consequence,  proclaimed  himself  the 
Iniam  and  the  Caliph  of  Arabia. 
The  acts  of  this  prince  were  not  calcu- 

* 

*  See  the  suspicion  thrown  on  their  sincerity  in 
Kb.  Or.  Art,  AU. 
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lated  to  allay  the  anger  of  his  enemies, 
or  preserve  the  empire  from  civil  war ; 
and  dissension  may  be  said  to  have  ac- 
companied his  government  from  his  ac- 
cession to  his  death.  The  imprudent 
attempt  to  remove  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  who  had  been  selected  by  his 
predecessor,  inflamed  the  anger  and  the 
hatred  of  the  Ommiades.  The  lieutenant 
of  Syria,  the  artful  and  persevering 
Moawyah  proved  his  most  deadly  and 
implacable  foe.  The  Caliph,  while  he 
attempted  to  flatter  the  vanity,  refused 
to  gratify  the  pride  of  Thaleya  and  Zobair, 
who  had  requested  to  be  made  governors 
of  Cufa  and  Bussorah.  The  irritated 
chieftains  withdrew  to  Mecca  and  con- 
certed with  the  mother  of  the  Faithful 
the  overthrow  of  her  cousin.  A  terrible 
faction   soon   threatened    the   power   of 
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AK,  and  the  peace  of  Arabia.  The  re- 
vengefiil  Ommiades,  the  chieftains,  Tha- 
leya  and  Zobair,  and  the  implacable  foe 
of  AK,  the  widow  Aischa,  raised  a  large 
anny,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  and  take 
BuBsorah.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this 
formidable  enemy  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Caliph,  he  used  so  much  diligence,  both 
in  his  preparation  and  his  march,  that 
he  very  quickly  appeared  before  Bus- 
sorah  and  in  the  presence  of  the  in- 
stirgents.  Their  numbers  seem  to  have 
caused  him  little  alarm,  and  he  jocosely 
remarked,  on  seeing  Aischa  at  their  head, 
thatthough  Othman,  when  he  had  quitted 
them  was  bearded  like  a  man,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  returned  without  that 
necessary  appendage.  Overtures  of  peace 
W€re  vainly  attempted  ;  the  battle  of  the 
Day  of  the  Camel  was  fought  with  an 
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obstinate  bravery  on  both  sides.  The 
Othmanites  had  the  advantage  in  number, 
the  Caliph  in  discipline,  and  his  arms 
prevailed  ;  seventeen  thousand  Arabs  fell 
on  the  field,  and  Aischa  became  a  pri- 
soner. The  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
disdained  to  take  advantage  of  a  woman 
and  a  relation  ;  he  treated  her  with  kind- 
ness, escorted  her  with  care,  and  sent 
her  back  honourably  to  Mecca.  The 
death  of  Thaleya,  who  was  shot  by  an 
arrow  in  the  battle,  relieved  him  also  of 
an  inconstant  friend  and  a  dangerous 
enemy.* 

After  a  victory  so  complete,  Arabia  was 
once  more  at  peace,  but  the  standard  of 
rebellion  was  again  raised  in  Syria  by  the 
address  of  Moawyah.      This  foe  to  Ali 

*  Bib.  Or.  vol.  i,  p.  176. 
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carried  the  bloody  vestment  of  Othman 
to  Damascus)  with  the  mutilated  fingers 
of  that  unhappy  prince,  where  he  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  people  who  re- 
volted against  the  perpetrators  of  so 
cmel  an  act.  Moawyah  followed  up  his 
advantages  by  long  philippics  against  Ali 
Mid  his  party.  The  lieutenant  of  Pales- 
tine, Amrou,  also  arrived  at  the  camp  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Moawyah, 
acknowledging  him  the  legitimate  Caliph. 
This  preconcerted  scheme  was  highly  ap- 
plauded by  the  soldiers  and  people,  who 
at  the  same  time  swore  fealty  to  Moa- 
wyah. 

The  Caliph  employed  every  gentle 
Dieans,  every  persuasive  art  to  stifle  this 
whellion,  and  to  bring  back  the  Syrians 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  throne  of  Me- 
dina ;  but  the  sedition  was  artfully  en- 
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couraged  and  increased ;  large  numbers 
daily  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  hostile 
party  ;  all  farther  remonstrance  or  nego- 
ciation  became  useless,  and  Ali  once  more 
took  the  field  and  marched  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Syria  at  the  head  of  ninety  thou- 
sand  men.     During  one  hundred   days 
frequent  skirmishing  took  place,  in  which 
the  Syrians  are  said  to  have  lost  forty- 
five  thousand  troops,  while   the  Caliph 
only  numbered  among  the  dead  of  his 
army  five  thousand  men,  and  some  offi^ 
cers  of  note,  the  companions  and  fellow 
soldiers  of  the  Prophet.     Moawyah  and 
Amrou  placed  copies  of  the  Koran  at  the 
head  of  their  lances,  and  their  army  ad- 
vanced, exclaiming  that  the  book  should 
decide  their  differences  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war.     By  this  stratagem  they  sue* 
ceeded  in  sowing  dissension  in  the  army 
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of  Ali,  who  retired  in  deep  disgust  to 
Cofa,  reluctantly  leaving  the  honest  but 
too  simple  Abou  Moussa  to  assert  his 
rights  against  Amrbu  Ben  Alias,  these 
being  the  two  chosen  arbitrators. 

llie  cunning  Amrou  persuaded  the 
referee  of  the  Caliph  to  pronounce  pub- 
Wy  that  neither  Ali  nor  Moawyah  were 
entitled  to  the  caliphate,  and  agreed  to 
Mow  and  confirm  the  judgment.  But 
theOmmiadan  general  refused  to  ratify 
tins  compact,  and  in  the  tribune  addressed 
the  people,  and  cried  out,  that  though  he 
entirely  agreed  with  Abou  Moussa  in 
^ying  Ali*s  right,  he,  however,  ad- 
judged the  throne  to  Moawyah. 

Ittthe  meantime,  the  Kharegites  re- 
volted against  the  Caliph.  Ali  conde- 
scended to  reason  with  them  on  the 
Pounds  of  honour  and  good  sense,  but 
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he  was  unable  to  satisfy  them,  and  they 
elected  Abdallah  Ben  Vaheb  as  their 
general,  and  chose  Naharvan  for  their 
rendezvous.  They  thus  assembled  in  great 
numbers  from  Cufa,  Bussorah  and  Arabia. 
The  thoughts  of  the  Caliph  were,  ho^^^ver, 
directed  towards,  in  his  opinion,  the 
more  formidable  enemy,  Moawyah,  and 
it  was  only  when  he  learnt  that  the 
Khagerite  rebels  amounted  to  twenty*- 
five  thousand  men,  and  that  ^hey  were 
putting  to  death  many  Mussulmans  who 
refused  to  espouse  their  party  or  embrace 
their  opinions,  that  he  determined  to  put 
down  a  sect  and  extinguish  a  rebellion 
that  might  otherwise  overthrow  or  deeply 
injure  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  In 
this  instance,  he  preferred  to  use  the 
means  of  peace  and  persuasion  to  the  ex- 
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terminating  process  of  war.  He  offered 
a  free  pardon  to  those  who  should  enlist 
Mder  his  standard;  a  safe  asylum  to  those 
who  should  prefer  retiring  to  Cufa.  These 
Jneans  succeeded,  the  army  of  the  rebels 
Dttelted  away,  and  Ali  turned  his  undi- 
^d  attention,  and  concentrated  all  his 
forces  to  subdue  Moawyah,  and  assuage 
tbe  tumults  which  had  occurred  in 
%pt. 

The  wiles,  the  bravery,  and  the  various 
Accesses  of  Moawyah  and  of  Amrou  in 
tarns  distressed  and  worried  the  Caliph, 
whI  the  cruel  particulars  of  the  death 
^f  his  friend  and  general,  Abdallah  Ben 
Abbas,  caused  him  the  most  poignant 
sorrow.  At  this  period  also,  his  own 
l>rother,  Okail,  embraced  the  party  of 
Moawyah,  alleging  as  the  reason  of  his 
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defection,  the  frivolous  pretext,  that  All 
had  only  treated  him  as  a  simple  citizen, 
and  not  as  the  brother  of  the  Caliph. 

But  an  event  now  occurred  which 
threatened  to  exterminate  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  throw 
the  new  empire  of  Islamism  into 
anarchy  and  dismay.  In  the  city  of 
Mecca  three  fanatic  Kharegites  met  and 
discussed  the  affairs  and  state  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  they  ag:reed  that  all 
things  would  go  well  in  their  opinion,"  if 
the  Caliph,  and  Amrou,  and  Moawyah 
were  in  the  tomb.  Each  made  a  solemn 
vow,  each  chose  his  victim,  and  then  se- 
verally departed  on  their  strange  wild 
mission. 

The  assassin  of  Moawyah  struck  not 
with   sufficient  firmness,    the   slayer  of 
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Amrou  mistook  the  object  of  his  revenge 
or  fanaticism,  and  died  with  inflexible 
firmness,  exclaiming  :  ^'  I  willed  the  death 
of  Amrou,  )3ut  Grod  willed  that  of 
another ;"  but  the  unhappy  Ali  fell  be- 
neath the  blows  of  his  murderer  in  the 
very  mosque  at  Cufa,  and  thus  expired 
after  a  turbulent  reign  of  five  years,  in 
the  sixty- third  year  of  his  age. 

The  tomb  of  Ali  was  by  his  own  desire, 
tt  18  reported,  concealed  from  the  eyes 
<jf  the  Faithful  for  a  long  time.  His 
cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  by  others  of  the  Islamite 
creed,  while  his  name  was  held  accursed 
l>y  the  house  of  Ommiah ;  until,  at  the 
expiration  of  fifty  years  from  his  death, 
one  of  their  descendants  relieved  the 
cousin  of  the  Prophet  from   the  male- 
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dzctkxL,  and  wfaik  he  thus  retriered  the 
credit  ot  his  fainilT,  evinoed  his  own 
zeneiositv  and  sense.* 

The  Caliph  Ali  is  esteemed  among  the 
Easterns  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher. 
One  hundred  moral  sayings  have  de- 
scended to  us  firom  his  tongae  or  pen, 
and  the  celebrated  work  entitled  ^'  Gefr 
or  Giamme,"  is  attributed  to  his  ge- 
nius.+ 

*  Omar  Ben  Abdelaziz. 

t  Ockley,  vol.  ii.  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi,  no.  1169> 
MSS..  3,  9.  The  Gefr  or  Giam6  was  a  collection 
of  prophecies  and  mysteries  written  on  the  skin  of  an 
ass  or  sheep  ;  some  say,  cat  out  on  a  shoulder  blade 
of  mutton. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

of  the  Ommiades — Reign  of  Moawyah — 
Yezid— Moawyah  second,  and  Marvan— Review 
of  the  state  of  the  Eastern  and  Roman  Empire  at 
tflfi  birth  of  Mohammed— >Of  the  conquest  of  Persia, 
Sjria,  Egypt,  and  western  Africa  by  his  followers— 
T*ie  arrival  of  Musa  Ben  Nozeir,  as  the  Caliph's 
lieateuant  in  Africa— Count  Julian's  offer  to  him— 
Mosa  meditates  the  conquest  of  Spain — Sends  off  a 
^wier  to  Damascus — Review  of  Spain  at  the  time 
™  the  Gothic  invasion,  and  of  the  incursion  of  the 
Arabs—The  courier  returns  from  Damascus — Musa 
sends  five  hundred  warriors  under  Tarik — They  land 
^  Spain  and  return  to  Tangiers  loaded  with  spoil — 
An  army  fitted  out — Its  general — Tarik  lands  on 
^^rockof  Gibraltar— Attacks  the  lieutenant  of  the 
^%  King— Theodoric's  letter  to  Roderick— 
^^^  Arabs  take  Seville — Roderick  advances 
towards  Cadiz— The  great  battle  of  the  Guadaleta 
*^  the  overthrow  of  the  Goths  and  death  of  their 
%  Roderick. 
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The  Ommiades  succeeded  to  a  divided 
empire  ;  the  provinces  of  Irak  or  Chaldea, 
and  Arabia,  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
the  mild  but  feeble  Hassan,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  deceased  Caliph,  while  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  swore  obedience  to 
Moawyah.  Six  months,  however,  had 
hardly  elapsed  before  the  devout  Hassan 
abdicated  his  high  office,  and  in  the  res- 
pectable exercises  of  his  religion  and  of 
humility,  forgot  his  birth  and  station, 
and  resigned  to  Moawyah  the  undis- 
puted title  of  the  Caliphate.  Yet 
this  modest,  though  degenerate  oflFspring 
of  the  '*  Lion  of  god,''  escaped  not  the 
fate  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne.* 


*  Giaadah,  a  woman  of  Medina  was  bribed  by  the 
Syrian  Caliph  Moawyah,  and  poisoned  the  son  of 
Ali  in  that  city.     His  brother  Honssain  assumed  the 
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The  son  of  Abou  Sophia  thus  esta- 
blished upon  the  chair  of  the  prophet, 
saw,  during  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  the 
wmsofhis  country  invade  and  conquer 
the  Western  Africa,  where  they  first 
Dungled  with  the  Berbers,*  a  wild  and 
savage  race,  whose  genealogy  was  doubtful, 
whose  institutions  were  descriptive  of  no 
civilisation,  and  who  were  utterly  desti- 
tate  of  every  art  except  that  of  war  and 
rapine. 

Towards  the  north,  the  Caliph  sent  his 

^«e  of  Imam,  and  the  sect  of  the  Alides,  and  the 
"ersian Schiites  or  Schismatics  considered  Ali  Hassan, 
■od  Housseia  as  the  chief  Imams  of  Mohamme- 
dini8in.-Vid.  Ockley,  vol.  3  ;  d'Herbelot,  vol.  2. 

The  ancient  name  of  Barbary ;  it  extended  from 
™6  hilly  coasts  of  Mauritania  to  Algiers.  The 
^rbers  pretend  to  a  common  origin  with  the  Arabs  ; 
^^»  say  they,  descended  from  the  Amalekites 
**Dquered  by  the  Hebrews  when  they  took  possession 
®^  Palestine.— Bib.  Or.  vol.  1,  p.  396—397. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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eldest  son  Yezid,  who  advanced  agaii 
the  Greeks,  and  overcame  the  provinc 
of  Armenia  and  Anatolia.  He  ultimat 
ly  pitched  his  tents  in  the  suburb 
Constantinople,  and  held  that  capital 
long  in  a  state  of  siege,  that  he  is  report 
to  have  sown  and  reaped  the  harvest 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  seat  of  the  Caliphate  was  remov 
to  the  ancient  and  superb  city  of  Dams 
cus,  before  whose  walls  the  Arabs,  und 
Kaled,  and  the  mild  Abou  Obeidah  h 
so  gallantly  and  so  successfully  co 
tended  against  the  skill,  the  pious  de\ 
tion,  and  the  last  expiring  struggles 
the  Syro-grecians  of  the  Empire.* 
this  noble  city  the  first  Caliph  of  t 
Ommiades  was  interred,  and  in  this  ci 

*  See  Bib.  Or.  under  the  words  Damaus.  Kal 
Obeid,  &c.  Ockley,  vol.  3.  and  Gibbon,  vol.  9* 
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all  his  descendants  reigned  till  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Abbas  drove  them  from 
[  power,  and  transferred  the  throne  of  the 
.  prophet  to  Bagdad.  Yerid  Ben-Moa- 
wyah  succeeded  to  his  father ;  cruelty, 
^d  blasphemy,  and  all  the  crimes  to 
which  unrestrained  passions  and  an 
inapious  mind  give  place,  stained  the 
diaracter  of  this  Prince. 

No  conquests  abroad,  no  internal  ame- 

^rations  remained  to  retrieve  his  charac- 

^%  or  bear   evidence  of  a   wise   or   a 

^fitic    mind.      On    the    contrary,    he 

Appears    merely  in   the  character  of  a 

^^i^ce  and  treacherous  robber,  under  the 

^^se   and    with  the    authority  of    the 

^^iph. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  the 
^^Oond  son  of  Ali  Houssain  abandoned 
^J^e  hopes  of  ambition   and  public  life, 

L  2 
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and  passed  his  time  in  Medina  in  the 
peaceahle  occupations  of  charity  and 
devotion,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
that  philosophy  which  teaches  the  ab- 
stinence from  sin  by  the  strict  regulations 
of  the  passions,  and  the  practice  of  virtue 
by  an  attentive  comparison  of  human 
infirmities 

On  the  accession  of  Yezid,  that  tyrant 
feared  or  aflfected  to  fear  the  claims  of 
Houssain,  and  sent  orders  for  his  death,  as 
well  as  that  of  Abdallah,  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  chieftain  Zohair.  Excited  by 
this  cruelty,  they  both  proceeded  to 
Mecca,  to  assert  openly  their  claims  and 
to  declare  themselves  against  the  power 
of  Yezid.  Soon  after  this,  the  Cufites 
who  remembered  the  mild  government  of 
Ali,  invited  them  to  their  city,  and  ac- 
cordingly Houssain  proceeded  there.     In 
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the  desert  which  separated  Cufa  from 
Mecca,  the  general  of  Yezid  surprised 
Houssain  and  his  small  troop,  among 
which  were  the  litters  containing  his  wife 
and  children.  The  enemy  numbered  ten 
thousand  horses,  the  troop  of  Houssain 
seventy-two;  resistance  was  hopeless, 
yet  death  was  inevitable.  The  bravery 
of  the  unfortunate  Haschemites  cost  the 
general  of  the  Caliph  a  severe  loss  ;  but 
they  were  entirely  defeated,  and  slain, 
together  with  the  women  and  children^ 
The  remains  of  Houssain  were  dishon- 
oured, his  head  was  sent  to  Damascus, 
^d  insultingly  exposed  by  the  Caliph, 
^d  hy  this  act  the  fury  of  the  Abbasides 
^as  provoked  ;  by  its  remembrance  re- 
freshed and  preserved;  till  the  descen- 
dants of  Moawyah  were  driven  from  the 
throne,  their  lives  sacrified  to  its  deadly 
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nature,  and  their  uttennoi^  descendants 
exiled  from  the  east. 

AraHa  was  ddirened  from  the  in£Bany 
of  Yezid  br  his  death,  ^fdiidi  oocorred  in  a 
town  in  the  Syiian  teiritory  after  a  reign 
of  four  yeai^,  andin  the  683rd.  year  of 
the  Christian  Era. 

The  son  of  Yezid  was  chosen  undn  the 
title  of  Aloawyah  Second,  to  be  the 
commander  of  the  faithful.  He  demand- 
ed of  his  tutor,  the  venerable  Omar  Al 
Macsous,  if  he  should  do  rightly  in 
assuming  the  great  office.  •*  If  you 
feel/*  replied  Omar,  "  that  you  can  con- 
scientiously discharge  its  sacred  duties  of 
a  judge  and  ruler,  accept  it ;  but  if  not, 
O  !  my  son,  beware  !"  At  the  expira- 
tion of  six  weeks  Moawyah  Second, 
determined  to  renounce  his  right.  For 
this  purpose  he  convened  the  elders  of 
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the  tribes^  and  thus  stated  his  resolve : 
**  Brethren,"  said  the  young  and  philoso- 
phic  prince,    **  I  had  wished   to    have 
followed  the  example  of  Abou  Bekr ,  and 
to  have  named  my  successor  ;  but  unlike 
him,  I  cannot  find  any    one  worthy  or 
capable.     I  then  intended  to  have  imitat- 
ed Omar,  and  to  have  left  the  decision 
to  a  chosen  council  of  six  ;  but  no  where 
can  I  discover  that  number  of  persons 
worthy    of  exercising  this   great   duty. 
To  you  then  I  now  look,  convinced  that 
you  will,  by  your  selection,  do  that  which 
^  be  for  our  own  credit,  and  for  the 
interests  of  our  holy  religion  and  Em- 
pire."   The  assembly  assured  him  that 
tbey  and  the  people  would  gladly  accept 
^d  obey  any   choice  he  might  make 
'*Nay,"  said  the  ingenuous   Moawyah 
'  the  advantages  of  the  Caliphate  I  have 
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never  enjoyed,  nor  is  it  unreasonable  for 
me  to  decline  its  most  odious  duty. 
Therefore  I  trust  that  you  will  appoint 
among  yourselves,  him  who,  in  your 
opinion,  may  appear  the  most  fitting 
for  discharging  such  sacred  duties." 
The  choice  fell  on  Marvan  the  son  of 
Hakem  of  the  same  family  though  of  a 
collateral  branch.* 

*  The  following  comprises  the  list  of  the  Ommia- 
dan  caliphs. — 


Caliphs  of  the  East.     Beigned. 

Died  AD. 

Moawyah. 

1 0  years. 

.      .      683. 

Yezid  I. 

.     4.     .     . 

.       .     687. 

Moawyah. 

0.     < 

•     . 

.•      • 

Marvan. 

• 

•     . 

.       .     689. 

Abdamalec.    . 

1.     . 

»     . 

.       .     690. 

Walid. 

9.     . 

1      . 

.      .     699 

or  700. 

Soliman. 

11.  . 

•     • 

.      .     639 

or  71«. 

Omar. 

3.     . 

. 

.       .     714. 

Yezid  II. 

4.     . 

• 

.       .     718. 
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Among  the  innumerable  nations  who 


Reichem. 

.     19.  .     .     . 

.     757^ 

Walid  II. 

.     1.     .     .     . 

.     738. 

Yeod  III. 

.     i.     .     .     . 

. 

Ibrahim. 

.     i.     .     .     , 

.     7S9. 

Marvanll. 

.     5i.  .     .     . 

.      744 

or  745. 

Thus,  there  were  fourteen  Caliphs,  whose 
sggi^te  reigns  occupied  the  space  of  only  eighty 
7^^*  The  enmity  of  the  two  houses  of  Ommiah 
u^  of  Abbas  was  active  and  incessant,  and  produced 
contiiiual  warfare  ;  the  Abassides  attacked  Marvan 
n.  who  retreated  to  Damascus,  and  from  thence  fled 
into  Egypt,  where  he  was  slain  in  battle^  and  his 
head  sent  to  the  victorious  general  Abdallah.  This 
occurred  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  132,  and  was 
called  by  the  Arabs,  "  Kalb,"  from  the  three  letters 
K'afi  Lam,  and  Beh,  which  in  their  arithmetic 
denotethe  value  of  132.  (Bib.  Or.  vol «,  p.  569.  570. 
*7l.)  All  the  race  of  Ommiah  were  then  cruelly  slain 
**Te  one,  Abdalrahmen,  who  was  destined  to  reign 
JO  after  years  in  Spain. 

L  3 
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bowed  before  the  power  of  Rome,  Ara- 
bia was  alone  excepted.     Its  inhabitants 
refused  to  sacrifice,  and  had  nobly  de- 
fended their  liberty.     The  vanity  of  the 
Romans  induced  them  to  fancy  a  pro- 
vince called  Arabia  ;  but,   in  fact,  the 
rocky  desert  had  defied  their  assaults,  and 
the  roving  inhabitants  eluded  their  pur- 
suit.   Thus  Araby'was  free,  although  she 
remained  barbarous.     During  a  long  pe- 
riod of  ignorance  the  Arabs   were  but 
brave  and  savage  warriors  ;  the  light  of 
science  was  obscured,  and  the  softening 
nature  of  the  arts  was  unfelt  and  im- 
known.     The  race  of  Kehtan  were  the 
scheiks  or  chieftains  of  the  various  tribes, 
and  the  nominal  empire  was  hereditary 
in   the  least  barbarous  clan,  called  the 
Hamyarites. 

Two   divisions   comprised  all  the  na^ 
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tion :  the  dwellers  in  the  towns  (if  straw 
and  mud  villages  could  deserve  the 
name),  and  the  shepherds  inhabitants  of 
the  desert. 

The  former   were  the   tillers   of   the 
e^orth,  and  the  owners  of  the  flocks  and 
cattle,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile 
Yemen  and  the  land  of  frankincense,  were 
induced  to  embark  in  the  perils  and  pro- 
fits of  commercial  life.      The  wild  inha- 
bitant of  the  desert  was,  as  now,  the  Be- 
douin.     He  wandered  over  the   sandy 
^^te,  and  where  he  found  some  small 
^d  fertile   spot,  planted  his  tent,   and 
J^ed  his  temporary  habitation.     These 
^^urces  exhausted,  he  again  removed 
to  another  oasis,  till,  on  the  approach  of 
^ter,he  was  sheltered  on  the  frontiers  of 
fr^,  or  on  those  of  the  province  of  Sy- 
^a.  The  existence  of  Mohammed  changed 
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the  scene.  The  shepherds  became  the 
warriors  of  God,  and  the  conquerors  of 
all  the  country,  from  the  banks  of  th^ 
Ganges  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Civilization  arrived  with  rapid 
steps ;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  believe  such  vast  and  uninter- 
rupted success,  were  we  not  to  remember 
the  invincible  spirit  which  the  policy  of 
Mohammed  had  inspired.  '*  Victory 
and  all  earthly  treasures  here,"  said  the 
talented  Prophet,  **  or  death  and  paradise 
hereafter." 

To  this  consideration  we  may  also  add 
that  of  his  views  and  projects  being  so 
well  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  all 
other  great  nations.  The  luxurious  Per- 
sians were  losing  their  power  and  firm- 
ness in  the  lap  of  ease,  and  of  an  inglo- 
rious repose,  while  internal  dissensions 
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were  continually  recurring,  which  dis- 
severed the  union  of  their  force,  and 
weakened  their  means  of  defence.  The 
ridiculous  successors  of  the  Romans 
"were  occupied  entirely  in  discussing 
doubts,  and  attempting  to  explain  theo- 
logical mysteries ;  they  were  blind  to 
passing  events,  obstinate  in  their  pride, 
and  equally  regardless  of  the  origin  of 
their  greatness,  or  of  its  visible  decline  ; 
they  appeared  content  to  exist  on  the  re- 
nown of  former  splendour,  and,  while 
they  looked  on  its  forms,  still  fancied 
themselves  the  possessors  of  its  sub- 
stance. The  Northern  and  Western 
*'^rope  was  wasted  by  long  and  san- 
fiWuary  wars,  and  buried  in  the  profound 
"^Uce  of  gothic  barbarity  and  ignorance, 
^^hammed  expired,  but  the  Caliph  Abou 
*^^kr  divided  his  army  in  two  sections  ; 
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one  was  destined  to  invade  Syria,  the 
other  to  march   against    the    Persians. 
Previously  to  their  departure  he  addressed 
them  in  that  memorable  discourse,  wjiich 
contains  the  rules,  that  for  centuries  after 
governed  the  actions  of  the  Arab  armies. 
'*  Soldiers,"   said   Aboa   Bekr,    ''  when 
you  meet  your  enemies   in  battle,    re- 
member you  are  the  descendants  of  Ish- 
mael.     In  your  marches,  in  your  com- 
bats, rally  round  the  standard  of  your 
faith,  obey  with  readiness  the  voices  of 
your  leaders.     Never  turn  your  back  to 
the  enemy,  for  it  is  for  God  you  fight, 
and.  inspired  by  this  sacred  tnith,  you 
may   rush,    without  fear,    and  without 
counting  their  numbers,  among  the  hostile 
ranks.     If  God  grants  you  the  victory, 
be  humble,  and  your  swords  will  never 
be  sullied  with  the  blood  of  women,  of 
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the  aged  man,  or  of  the  helpless  infant, 
and  freely  pardon  those  who  ask  it.  In 
your  march  across  the  country  of  your 
foe,  respect  the  face  of  nature ;  cut  not 
down  the  trees,  nor  lay  the  fields  and 
^ages  in  desolation  ;  seize  only  the 
fortress  and  the  stronghold,  and  raze 
them  to  their  foundations.  Cut  to  pieces 
the  enemy  who  will  not  submit,  make 
prisoner  the  proud  rebel  and  the  traitor, 
hut  to  all  who  ask  it  grant  mercy,  that 
God  may  also,  in  his  day,  show  you  the 
same.  Be  frank  and  loyal  in  all  your 
treaties  with  your  enemies,  behave  to  all 
^ith  generosity,  and  never  fail  in  your 
promises.''  These  instructions  pro- 
<luced  their  full  effect.  I  may  not  here 
^ter  into  all  the  interesting  scenes,  nor 
detail  the  thrilling  acts  of  chivalry,  and 
the  magic   splendour  of  their  success. 
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The  consequences  were  shown  in  the 
conquest  of  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  the 
rich  and  powerful  provinces  of  Irak  and 
Persia,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Lower 
Egypt.     The  conquest  of  Alexandria  is 
described  by  the  pen  of  Amrou,  in  terms 
which  show  the  just  notions  he  had  of 
its  importance.     *'  I  have  taken,''  wrote 
that  general  to  the  Caliph  Omar,    ' '  the 
noble  city  of  the  West ;  its  beauties  and 
riches  are  vast,  and  too  various  for  des- 
cription ;  but  I  would  chiefly  observe  its 
four  thousand  palaces,  its  four  thousand 
baths,  four  hundred  theatres,   and  forty 
thousand   Jews  who   pay  tribute.      We 
have  granted  no  terms,  and  your  troops, 
Oh  !  Caliph !  demand  the  fruits  of  iheir 
victory."      But   Omar  refused  the  per- 
mission to  pillage ;  a  vast  sum  was  di^ 
vided  among  the  soldiers,  and  a  heavy 
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tribute  annually  imposed  on  the  Egypt- 
ians. It  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
disgrace  of  Omar,  that  he  permitted  the 
great  libraries  of  the  Ptolomies  to  be 
ransacked,  and  the  contents  distributed 
among  the  baths  of  the  city  ;  but  I  am 
iinable  and  unwilling  to  believe  this  fact. 
The  laws  of  the  Islamites  enjoined  no 
such  injunction  as  that  stated  to  have 
been  sent  from  Medina.  Omar,  though 
of  a  warlike,  was  not  of  an  ignorant 
or  barbarous  character,  the  Arabs  were 
steady  too  civilized  and  too  inquisitive 
^ot  to  appreciate  such  treasures,  and 
the  act  appears  against  the  policy  of  their 
government,  and  as  opposed  to  their 
^ell-known  character.* 

The  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the  further 
successes  against  the  Greeks  on  the  coast, 

"  The  kings  and  great  men  of  the  East,"    ob- 
•enes  Richardson,  **  long  rivalled  one  another,  in  no- 
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and  against  the  barbarians  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  had  led  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  The  impetuous  Ocbah,  the  ge- 
neral of  the  Arabs,  had  spurred  his  char- 
ger into  the  waves,  and,  with  an  uncon- 

thing  more  than  in  the  excellence  of  their  libraries. 
With  incredible  attention  and  expence,  they  stored 
them  with  every  yalaable  manascript  they  could  pos- 
sibly procure ;  and  whatever  unrelenting  severity  a 
vanquished  prince  might,  by  eastern  custom  expe- 
rience from  his  more  fortunate  competitor,  his  books 
appear  to  have  been  ever  an  object  of  uncommon 
care."  Dissertation,  p.  65,,  and  he  quotes  Konde- 
mir*s  preface  in  truth  of  these  remarks,  inter  multa 
alia ;  vide  also  Sismondi,  *'  Littdrature  du  Midi,"  vol. 
i.  c.  3,  on  the  improbability  of  the  fact  alleged  against 
Amrou;  and  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.,  who  says  that  Ammi- 
saus  Marcellinus  had  declared  the  library  of  Alexan- 
dria no  longer  to  exist.  Two  Christian  historians  of 
Alexandria  are  silent,  and  an  historian  of  a  later  date 
(700  years),  is  all  the  authority  for  a  fact  which  is  in 
every  wav  improbable. 
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querable  fanaticism,  exclaimed,  *^  O  God 
of  Mahommed  !  if  these  waters  did  not 
prevent,  I  would  prove  the  power  of  thy 
name  in  the  far  and  miknown  West  !'* 
Abdelmalec  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  Damascus.  Vast  bodies  of  troops 
were  marched  into  Africa,  and  the  totter- 
ing power  of  the  Greeks  was  buried  and 
forgotten  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
,  The  Moors  found  in  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  the  same  manners  and  Ian- 
guage,  and  the  same  love  for  a  wander- 
^^  and  a  warlike  life,  and  they  gladly 
threw  off  the  vile  yoke,  both  of  Greek 
and  Goth,  to  accept  with  enthusiasm  the 
standard  and  the  creed  of  Mohammed. 
The  savage  Berbers  still  remained  un- 
subdued,  and  the  wild  spirit  of  their  pro- 
Poetess  and  queen  Cahina  led  them 
against  the  Arabian  arms.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  total  defeat.     Barbary  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Caliph,  and  the  arts  of 
conciliation  were  preferred  to  the  fiercer 
alternative  of  the  sword.  The  finest 
horses  were  sent  to  occupy  the  stahles  of 
Walid,  and  the  most  lovely  women  to 
adorn  the  apartments  of  his  palace. 

The  brave  and  sagacious  Ben  Nozeir 
solicited  and  obtained  the  government  of 

m 

Africa.  He  had  reduced  the  still  exist- 
ing tribes  of  the  Berbers  and  the  Moors^ 
and  all  the  great  province  (excepting  a 
few  towns  held  by  the  Goths) ,  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  submissive  peace.  The 
means  to  obtain  a  further  conquest  were 
abundant — the  object  was  wanting.  Be- 
fore long,  however,  it  presented  itself  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Mussulmans  under  the 
form  of  a  new  country  ;  the  name  of 
Andalouz,  or  Spain  was  then  heard  at 
the  Emir's  court.  Accounts  of  its  fer- 
tility,  riches,  and  of  its  feeble  and  di- 
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vided  government    soon    reached    the 
ears  of  Musa ;  his  cupidity  was  excited, 
his  enthusiasm  was  inflamed.     The  fort- 
resses of  Tangiers  and  Ceuta,   on  the 
African  coast,  still  resisted  his  attacks. 
The  Governor,  Count  Julian,  offered  to 
lead  the  Arabs  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and 
to  prove  his   sincerity,  he  placed    the 
citadel  of  Tangiers  in  the  Emir  s  hands. 
Iq  that  fortress,  the  Arabian  is  said  to 
have  acquired  the  most  exact  information 
l^th  of  the  climate  and  government  of 
Spain,  and  now,  assured  of  the  value  of 
'^8  object,  and  fired  with  the  ease  by 
^hich  it  could  be  obt£dned,  he  wrote  to 
tile  Caliph  the  following  dispatch  : — '*  I 
We  reduced  to  thy  sway,  Oh !    Com- 
J^ander  of  the  Faithful !  the  cities  and 
the  tribes  of  Derar,  Zhab,  and  Mazmoud, 
^d  the   savage   Berber  is  become   thy 
^^Ijject  and  thy  friend.     The  sacred  ban- 
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ner  of  our  Prophet  floats  from  the  lofty 
towers  of  Tangiers ;  and  from  hence  to 
the  shores  of  Andalouz,  a  narrow  gulf  is 
all  that  opposes  the  conquerors  of  Africa 
and  the  zeal  of  the  Faithful."  He  de- 
tailed the  oflcr  of  the  Gothic  lieutenant 
of  Ceuta,  the  accounts  which  had  reach- 
ed him  of  the  new  country  and  people, 
and  solicited  his  permission  to  lead  the 
armies  of  Africa  to  the  conquest. 

The  accounts  which  were  laid  hefore 
the  Arabian  Emir,  were,  indeed,  suffi- 
ciently tempting,  nor  can  we  be  surprised 
at  his  eagerness  to  seize  and  enjoy  the 
object  pointed  out,  when  we  consider  the 
state  of  the  Gothic  dominion  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spain.  Besides 
this,  on  one  side,  Count  Julian  oflfered 
Musa  every  information  and  assistance 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  give  ;  on  the^ 
other,  his  own  followers  and  the  new — 
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adopted  Moors  were  loudly  beseeching 
him  to  lead  them  to  the  conquest  of  a 
country,  which  had  rightly  been  said  to 
contain  all  that  can  form  or  augment  a 
nation's  prosperity. 

Possessing  a  rich  soil,  a  lovely  climate, 
a  numerous  population,  and  a  geographi- 
cal  position  of  unequalled  felicity,   the 
'Spanish  Peninsula,   at  the  time   of  the 
Oothic  Invasion,  had  become  a  feeble  and 
enervated  state.     Two  hundred  years  of 
a  corrupting  slavery,  of  long  wars,  and 
eternal  faction,  had  banished  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,    and   quenched   the   national 
pride,  while  riches  had  but  served  to  in- 
^ease  the  evil,  till   the  gratification  of 
ease  and  luxury  had  become   the   sole 
^^^(A  of  its  inhabitants.     The  fierce  and 
valiant  Odoacer  had  no  sooner  seized  on 
^l^e  throne  of  Augustulus,  than  he  de- 
^^^^i  this  delicious  province  to  the  sway 
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of  Evaricus.  Gallicia  alone  remained 
unsubdued,  till  Leoviddus  one  of  his 
successors,  reunited  it  by  conquest,  to  his 
crown,  and  all  Iberia  obeyed  the  sceptre 
of  the  Goths.  But  this  fierce  people 
were  unable  to  appreciate  the  sagacious 
poUcy  of  the  Romans,  who  conquered  not 
only  to  obtain  the  country,  but  the  very 
power  of  the  people,  whom  they  overcame, 
and  who  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
wondering  savage,  the  elements  of  happi- 
ness in  the  manners  and  refinement  of 
civilized    life.*       The    barbarous   Goth 

*  In  the    provinces   of  Andalusia  and  Grenada 
dwelt  in  barbarous  periods,  the  tribe  of  the  Bastitani. 
For  nine  months   of  every  year,  their  food  consisted 
of  acorns,  dried  and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  paste,  and 
thev  used  oil  for  butter.     Their  beds  were  of  dried 
leaves,  and  they  wandered  about  in  the  open  air.  They" 
were  fond  of  their  dance,  to  which  they  played  iv 
sweet  discord  on  the  horns  of  bulls  or  cows.     Vide 
Strabo.  Iberia,  and  d'Anville,  vol.  ii,  p.  ii05. 
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sought  in  the   conquest  to  assuage   bis 
thirst  for  blood,  and  to  satiate  his  avarice 
in  spoils,  which,  when  obtained,  bis  igno- 
rance debarred  him  from  enjoying,  while 
the  unhappy  victims  whom  his   sword 
had  spared,  exchanged  a  violent  death  for 
an  iron  slavery,  and  the  noble  savage  of 
Gaul  and  Germany  disdained  to  mingle 
Ws  pure  blood  with  that  of  the   feeble 
warriors  he  had  enslaved,  or  to  obliterate 
the  ever  recurring  marks  which  distin- 
prished  the  victor  from  the  vanquished. 
During  the  latter   days   of  the  Roman 
government  in  Spain,  the  tribe  of  Moses 
aad  increased  to  many  thousands,  and 
^ese  also  the  Goths  had  not  failed  to 
^  and  to  abuse  to  the  utmost  of  their 
Jpower. 

At  the  time  of  the  Arab  incursion  the 
^^tholic  clergy  had  been  long  acquiring 

VOL.  I.  M 


die  TTiffnpTiix  and  the  nig,i,  ^ 
gpverninffnt.    The  maoners  of  the  Gotba, 
ao  ceidirated  fiEir  thek  stem  piuitj  by  the 
Roman  Imtonan  of  a  fanner  age,*  wen 
fdazed  and  com^ted,  and  they  had  lo0t 
much  of  their  fbrmor  ener^  withcMit  ae* 
quiring  the  redeeming  attributes  of  pcdish* 
ed  life;  and  thns  Spain,  poesessed  of  all 
the  riches  the  boonteoiiB  hand  of  nature 
conld  bestow,  was  ruled  or  rather  wearied 
by  a  diTided  goTemment,  defended  by  an 
enfeebled  army,  debased  by  a  dissolute 
clergy,  and   impoverished    by  unculti- 
vated  lands.    Besides  this  seducing  pic- 
ture of  an  easy  and  most  important  con- 
quest, the  petty  jealousies  or  the  vain 
hopes  of  Count  Julian^  and  the  state  of 
the  then  prevailing  factions,  was  disclosed 


*  Tacitui,  de  Mor.  Germ.  S.  zxx.,  &c. 
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to  the  Emir  of  Africa.     Vitiza,  King  of 
the  Goths,  had  recently  expired  in  the 
agonies  of  a  mortal  poison,  and  Rudericus 
orRoderick,  the  Duke  of  Cordova,  hasten- 
ed to  seize  on  the  throne.     The  children 
of  the  murdered  monarch,  fearing  the 
power  and  the  vengeance  of  the  usurper, 
had  retired  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
Julian  offered  them  a  safe  asylum  within 
the  walls  of  Ceuta.     This  brother-in-law 
of  Vitiza  might  justly  dread  the  hatred  of 
Roderick,  while  Oppas,  Julian's  brother, 
eagerly  combined  his  efforts,  and  lent  an 
attentive  ear  to  the  ambitious  projects  of 
the  Count.     Under  pretext  of  replacing 
the  children  of  Vitiza  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  they  eagerly  sought  out  partizans 
among  all  the  enemies  of  Roderick  in  that 
kingdom,  but  these  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered their  party  not  sufficiently  strong, 
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since  among  the  monntains  near  Consua^ 
sra,  the    Count  Julian  imparted  to   an 
assembly  of  his  friends,  the  project  of  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Arabian  soldiers. 
The  apologists  for  this  national  treason 
have  alwajrs  supposed,  that  in  thus  aban- 
doning his  country  to  the  sword  of  the 
stranger,   the  Count  merely  meant    to 
have  used  his  assistance  to  reestablish 
order  or  at  most,  to  have  gained  his  own 
views,  and  had  never  intended  the  Arabs 
to  have  made  the  conquest,  and  obtained 
the  possession  of  his  country.     But  Ju- 
lian had  fought  agednst  these  fiery  war- 
riors on  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  had 
witnessed  their  terrible  ardour,  had  been 
forced  to  acknowledge  and  admire  their 
unconquerable  enthusiasm,  and  he  must^ 
have  equally  known  or  feared  that  of  the 
mass  of  his  own  countrj^men.    Such  apo- 
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logics  cannot  palliate  the  treason,  and 
only  serve  to  make  us  suspect  the  saga- 
city or  the    imbecility  of   the  Gothic 

prince,* 


Another  motive  for  the  conduct  of  Julian  has 
°^^  ascribed  to  revenge,  for  the  injury  done  to  his 
uOQonr  and  family,  in  ^  licentious  conduct  of  Rode- 
i^K  towards  his  daughter.    This  has  been  almost 
^^ersally  mentioned  by  all  the  Spanish  historians, 
^^  Mariana  enters  into  a  particular  detail  of  the 
^^^»    He  states  tbat  Roderick  first  conceived  a 
^8ire  on  this  point,  by  seeing  the  damsel.  Cava,  at 
toe  funeral  of  his  queen,  Egilona,  to  whom  she  was 
^d  in  waiting,  and  his  lust  became  unaccountable. 
"^  shortly  afterward  he  chanced  from  a  window 
^  ^e  palace,  to  behold  her  charms  more  minutely, 
"corpus  quod  magnd  ex  parte  nudasset  Cava,  cum 
*^i»alibu8  ludens."    Mariana,  Ldber.  vi,  c.  21. 

Though  it  is  here  stated  that  Egilona  was  dead, 
T^t  We  find  she  married  afterwards  an  Arab  prince 
*^8ou  of  Muza.    Vide  Cardonne,  Vol,  i,  p.  iio. 
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The  courier  returned  from  Damascus. 
The  pride  of  Walid.was  gratified  by  his 
Emir's  activity,  and  his  fervour  as  the 
Imam  of  Mohammed,  and  his  ambition  as 
the  prince  of  Islam,  were  roused  by  the 
hope  of  still  further  spreading*  the  faith, 
and  the  dominions  of  the  prophet.  He 
readily  sent  the  desired  mandate,   and 

Conde  in  his  history  of  Los  Arabes  en  Espana,  says, 

speaking  of  the  entry  of  Maza  into  Merida,  "  y  entrd 

Maza  en  ella  dia  de  Alfitra. .  •  .tom5  en  las  manos 

la    javentad,  mas    principal  della    ciudad    con  la 

reyna  Goda  muger  del  rey  Ruderic,  y  otras  gen- 

tes/'  vol    1,  c.  13.     It  was  therefore,  perhaps  Goda, 

and  not  Egilona,  that  became  the  wife  of  Abde- 

laziz.      Regarding    the  story   of    Cava,   and  Don 

Roderick,  Conde  says,  "  Los  nombres  de  Caba,   de 

su  doncella,  Alifa,  y  toda  la  s^rie  de  este  cuento  des- 

cubre  que  fa  ficcion  Morisca  fandada  en  las  habliUas 

y  canciones  vulgares   que  corrian  entre   Moroa  y 

Cristianos."     Note,  vol.  1,  c.  8. 
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Muza  loBt  no  time  in  assembling  a  chosen 
band  for  the  first  attempt.  A  small  troop 
of  five  hundred  warriors  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  intrepid  Taric  sailed  from 
fl»e  coast  of  Africa,  and  returned  shortly 
after  to  l^giers  loaded  with  spoils.    His 
access  was  evident,  and  his  report  most 
encouraging.      A    powerful    army  was 
tben  organized ;  its  command  was  again 
unvested  in  Taric,  who  departed  for  con- 
quest and  unfurled  his   banner  on  the 
rock  which,  from  that  day,  resumed,  and 
^^  till  now  preserved  its  name  of  Gebel, 
^  Taric  or  Gibraltar.  As  soon  as  Theo- 
domir,  the  lieutenant  of  Roderick  heard  of 
fte  landing  of  the  Arabians,  he  imme- 
^ately  called  together  his  troops,  and  at 
^e  head  of  seventeen  hundred  horse  suc- 
ceeded   in    considerably   harassing    the 
enemy  during  several  days.  But  in  more 
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close  skirmishing,  the  impetuous  valour 
of  the  Arabs  astounded  and  disconcerted 
Theodomir,  and  could  alone  have  prevent- 
ed  the  small  body  of  Spanish  cavalry  from 
attempting  a  general  engagement,  even 
had  the  numbers  on  both  sides  been 
equal.  Theodomir  wrote  therefore  to 
King  Roderick  begging  for  immediate  and 
powerful  aid,  at  the  same  time  plainly 
intimating  how  desirable  the  royal  pre- 
sence might  prove  on  so  important  au 
occasion. 

**  A  numerous  band  of  Africans," 
run  the  letter,  ''  has  just  landed  on  our 
coasts.  I  know  not  whence  they  come, 
from  heaven  or  from  hell.  They  have 
attacked  me,  and  I  opposed  to  them  all 
the  force  I  have  with  me ;  but  I  cannot 
cope  with  their  numbers,  and  the  impe* 
tuosity    of    their  charge  is   irresistible. 
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Hiey  have  encamped  upon  our  plains. 
Send  me  then,  without  delay,  all  the  troops 
you  can  possibly  assemble,  and  I  even 
think,  that  in  so  critical  a  position,  your 
presence  would  be  of  much  impor- 
tance."   ' 

Roderick  was  alarmed  on  the  receipt 

of  this  information.     He  called  around 

him  all  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  at 

length  advanced  towards  the  coast,  at 

the  head  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 

men  against  the  enemy,  whose  numbers 

could  not  exceed  above  one-fifth  that  of 

the   Spaniards.      In  the  interim,   Taric, 

with  the  aid  of  the  valiant  captain   El 

Roumi,  had  spread  around  great  terror  by 

the  skirmishings  of  his  detached  bands, 

throughout    the   neighbouring    country, 

while  he  gradually  reduced  with  the  body 

of  his  army  all  the  district  lying  between 
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the  Algesiras  and  Seville,  of  which 
fortified  city  he  obtained  an  easy  pos- 
session. 

The  Spanish  King  advanced  towards 
Cadiz,  with  his  immense  force,  and  the 
valiant  Arabs  prepared  to  meet  him  with 
that  intrepidity  which  past  success  in- 
spires, and  with  that  ardour  for  action, 
that  assurance  of  victory,  which  religious 
fervour  can  bestow,  and  which  they  alone 
possessed.  On  the  26th  of  July  in  the 
year  711  A.D.,  and  in  the  ninety  second 
year  of  the  Hegira,  the  two  armies  en- 
camped on  the  large  plain,  at  about 
eighty  miles  from  Cadiz,  and  on  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  town  of  Xerez  de 
la  Frontana,  separated  from  each  by  the 
stream  of  the  Guadaleta.  At  the  dawn 
of  day,  the  battle  commenced,  nor  was  it 
suspended  till  after  the   setting  of  the 


;• 
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sun.   It  was  renewed  for  two  subsequent 
days  with  equal  spirit  and  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  till  the  Arabs,  oppressed 
with  the  vast  number  of  the  Goths,  gave 
way  and  partially  receded.     On  the  in- 
stant, Tarik  perceived  this  fatal  sign,  and 
^ying  along  the  ranks,  addressed  himself 
to  his  followers,  ^'  Soldiers  of  the  pro- 
plet,"  cried  he,  "  conquerors  of  Africa, 
whither  are  you  retreating  ?    Know  you 
H  that  flight  is  death?     Before  you 
stand  your  enemy ;  behind  the  fathomless 
depths  of  the  ocean.    There  is  no  chance 
of  safety,  but  in  courage  ;  no  hope,  but  in 
your  trust  in  God.    Mussulmans,  follow 
Die ;  imitate  my  example."  Saying  which, 
be  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
followed  by  the.  bravest  of  his  troops, 
^e  shock  of  the  eastern  warriors  is  said 
^  We  caused  a  sudden  panic  :  all  that 
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opposed  were  struck  down,  wliile  Tanc^ 
chargmg  eren  to  the  rayal  standard,  with 
one  blow  slew  Roderick  the  King.*  This 
renewed  attack  had  caosed  great  con- 
fiision  through  the  ranks  of  the  Grothic 
army,  and  when  the  death  of  Roderick 

*  Many,  periiaps  moet  historians,  assmne  tiiedeath 
of  Don  Roderick  to  luiTe  oocorred  by  drowning  in  the 
waters  of  GnadalqniTir,  where,  says  Gibbon,  vol.  ix* 
p.  474,  "  His  diadem,  his  robes,  and  his  conrser 
were  found  on  the  bank  ;  hot  as  the  body  of  the 
Gothic  prince  was  lost  in  the  waves,  the  pride  and 
ignorance  of  the  Caliph  most  have  been  gratified  by 
some  meaner  head,  which  was  exposed  in  triumph 
before  the  walls  of  Damascus."  Also,  see  Cardonne. 
Hist.  Arab.  Ascargorta,  Hist.  Spain,  and  others.  I 
follow  here  the  te^t  of  Mr.  Conde,  the  librarian  of  the 
Escurial,  who  wrote  his  history  from  original  MSS. 
of  the  Arabic  writers,  who  all  affirm  the  death  of 
Roderick,  by  the  hand  of  Taric,  and  that  his  head  was 
sent  to  the  Emir  of  Africa,  Muza. 
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became  known,  it  spread  universal  dis- 
niay.  From  that  moment,  the  victory  was 
certain,  the  slaughter  was  continual,  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Christians  were  heaped 
on  the  ground,  and  the  Arahs  remained 
tbe  masters  of  the  field  of  Cadiz,  and  in 
fact  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  great  monarchy  of  the  Goths,  so 
long  decajring,  had  entirely  fallen,  and 
tbeir  power,  cemented  hy  hlood  and  sus- 
tamed  by  slavery  for  the  space  of  two 
hundred  years,  had  thus  expired  in  a 
SMigle  day  before  the  valour  of  a  small, 
but  united  band  of  Arabs. 

Terrible  example,  says  Mr.  Conde,  of 
*u6  danger  of  reigning  over  a  nation, 
''^bere  the  cause  of  the  people  is  as  no- 
thing; not  less  terrible  for  those  who  seek 
^  Separate  the  interest  of  the  monarch, 
from  those  of  his  country. 
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The  banner  of  the  prophet  now  floated 
from  the  walls  of  Cadiz,  the  impetuous 
torrent  of  its  success,  had  for  a  moment 
been  checked  more  by  the  numbers  than 
by  the  force  of  the  Goths  ;  that  moment 
had  passed  away;  while  pausing,  its 
followers  had  glanced  back  at  their  long 
train  of  success,  and  reinspired  at  the 
view,  they  again  resumed  their  march, 
again  unfurled  their  holy  standard,  to  run 
the  same  rapid  course  with  increased 
splendour,  throughout  the  lovely  pro- 
vinces of  Andalouz.* 


*  Though  Spam  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Phenicians,  who  imported  from  it  large  quantities  of 
silver,  near  one  thousand  years  before  Christ,  and 
their  Tarshish  seems  to  have  been  the  little  isle  of 
Tartessus,  near  Gades,  yet  it  seems  hardly  to  have 
been  disclosed  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
When  the  Greeks  established  a  colony  at-Marseilles, 
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they  mast  eoon  have  discoyered  the  northern  part  of 
tins  fertile  region,  which*  from  the  nohle  river  Ihema 
or  £hrOf  they  styled  Iheria,  and  from  its  extreme 
situation  in  the  west,  it  was  also  called  Hesperia* 
The  Romans  called  it  Hispania  probably  from  some 
native  term. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Effects  of  the  victory — ^Taric*8  address  to  his  soldiers 
— Cordova — Toledo  taken — Arrival  of  Muza — Fall 
of  Merida — Meeting  of  Muza  and  Taric — Conti- 
nued success — Muza  and  Taric  recalled — Annoyed 
by  the  Asturians — Projected  conquest  of  Gaul- 
Siege  of  Tours — Victory  of  Charles  Martel. 

The  victory  of  the  Guadaleta  placed  the 
Arabs  in  possession  of  all  Andalouz  ;* 

*  The  Arabs  gave  this  name  to  the  whole  of  tiie 
Spanish  Peninsula,  although  now  it  is  confined  to  the 
southern  province.  The  origin  of  the  name  appears 
to  have  been  doubtful ;  it  may  have  been  taken  from 
Vandalouz  or  country  of  the  Vandals,  but  more  pro- 
bably from  the  Arabic  word  "  Handalouz,"  signifying 
the  region  of  the  evening  or  setting  sun.  Vide 
d'Herbeloty  vol  I ,  p.  233,  and  Casiri,  Bib.  Arab.  Hisp* 
tom.  2,  p.  327.— Why  Mr.  d'Herbelot  Qoc.  cit.)  thinks 
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and  the  defeated  Groths  were  allowed,  for 
the  time,  to  retire  without  occupying  the 
attention  or  exciting  the  fears  of  their 
conquerors. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  Arabs, 

Taric  Ben  Zayad  hastened  to  despatch  to 

the  African  Emir  the  head  of  Roderick, 

and  with    it,   a   detail  of    his  brilliant 

success,  of  the  vast  riches  of  the  country, 

and  of  the  barbaric  splendour  which  he 

bad  found  among  the  spoils.     But  though 

Muza  affected  to  receive  these  tidings  with 

the  highest  satisfaction,    he    in  reality 

envied  Taric's  renown,  and  in  writing  to 

the  CaUph,  attributed  the  great  success 

to  his  own  talents  and  good  fortune.     At 

the  Arabs  were  ignorant  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Vandals,  seems  extraordinary,  since  they  had  driven 
th^m  from  Carthage,  Mauritania  and  Africa. 
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the  same  time,  he  resolved  to  pursue  this 
good  fortune  in  person,  by  embarking 
for  Europe  without  delay ;  in   order  to 
prevent   any  accession  of  fame   to  his 
lieutenant,  he  wrote  to  him  to  suspend 
all  hostilities,  alleging  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  reinforcement  to  his  army,   an:d 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  waiting  the 
further    orders  from    Damascus.      The 
passion  of  jealousy,  while  it  turns  to  gall 
the  noblest  feelings  of  the  heart,  appears 
to     attack    and    undermine    both     the 
sagacity,  and  intellect  of  its  victim.     For 
the  Caliph  smiled  in  derision  at  the  empty 
boast  of  Muza,  and  the  hero  of  Spain 
penetrated,  at  a  glance,  his  unworthy  mo- 
tives. Induced  by  this  knowledge,  and  by 
the  state  of  the  conquered  province,  he  dis- 
regarded the  instructions,  and  ventured 
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to  push  on  his  career  of  victory,  without 
loss  of  time.     The  sitoation  of  the  Gothic 
troops,  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  at 
the  new  and  unknown  invaders,  rendered 
it  highly  necessary  not  to  allow  time  for 
the  former  to  reassemble  in  bodies,  or  for 
the  latter  to   diminish  in  its  intensity. 
For  this  purpose,  therefore,  he  held  a 
grand  council  of  war  in  Seville,  where 
he  proposed  his  plans,  which  were  re- 
ceived by  his  comrades  with  enthusiasm, 
and  acted  on  with  energy.     In  the  parting 
review  of  his  soldiers,  Taric  distributed 
among  them  rewards,  and  extolled  their 
bravery,   and  whilQ  he  pointed  out  to 
them  the   scenes    of  further  conquests, 
he  laid  down  the  most  effectual  methods, 
by   which   they  could  be   achieved,   by 
recommending  the    strictest     discipline 
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among  themselves,  and  the  utmost  possi- 
ble clemency  towards  their  enemies* 
The  sentiments,  and  nearly  the  words  of 
Abou  Bekr  to  the  invading  army  of 
Syria,  were  repeated  by  the  son  of  Zahad 
to  the  forces  of  the  Caliph,  on  the  rich 
plains  of  Andalousia. 

'*  Spare,  O  soldiers  of  Mohammed, 
spare  the  vanquished,  and  let  your 
swords  descend  only  where  resistance 
makes  it  unavoidable  ;  beware  how  you 
spoliate  the  poor  and  unresisting  inhabi- 
tant of  the  country,  and  remember  that 
you  can  only  lawfully  pillage  after  the 
storming  of  those  cities  which  have  re- 
fused to  surrender  to  our  generosity  and 
thus  brave  our  vengeance."*     Maxims  of 

*  MSS.  of  an  Arabic  writer  in  the  Escnrial,  (French 
translation.) 
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unparalleled  forbearance,  rarely  recom- 
mended by  the  sagacity  of  the  generals, 
Btill  more  rarely  obeyed  by  the  exulting 
«oldier  in  the  heat  of  conquest,  or  flushed 
with  the  intoxication  of  the  battle 
field. 

Taric  then  divided  his  army  into  three 
divisions,  the  first  of  which,  led  by  the 
valiant  £1  Round,  was  dispatched  for  the 
conquest  of  Cordova ;  the  second,  under 
the  orders    of  Aben    Kesadi,  advanced 
towards  Malaga  ;  while  he  assumed  the 
command    of    the    third    himself,    and 
marched  by  Ja^n,  on  Toledo,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gothic  Kings. 

£1  Roumi  ofiered  the  Cordovans  pro- 
tection for  their  persons  and  property,  on 
condition  of  receiving  the  troops,  and 
paying  the  tribute  of  the  Caliph.     Em- 
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boldened  by  the  strength  of  their  ram- 
parts, encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
some  few  soldiers  of  the  shattered  forces 
of  Roderick,  they  had  the  imprudence  to 
refuse  the  mild  proposal  of  the  Arabian, 
and  to  offer  resistance  to  his  arms.  .  In 
the  obscurity  of  night,  the  Moslems 
scaled  the  walls,  and  opened  the  gates  to 
the  remainder  of  their  forces ;  the  garrison 
fled  for  refuge  to  one  of  the  churches,  and 
the  inhabitants,  astounded  at  the  activity 
of  the  Arabs,  surrendered  at  discretion, 
to  the  mercy  of  their  conquerors.  El 
Roimii,  after  attacking  and  destroying 
the  church  and  all  that  it  contained,  re- 
estabUshed  order  in  the  city ;  caused  cer- 
tain  hostages  to  be  delivered  up  as 
guarantee  for  its  submission,  and  then 
quietly  resumed  his  march,  and  continued 
his  conquests. 
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Aben  K^adi,  on  his  side,  pursued  the 
same  measures,  and  met  with  similar  re- 
sults.    Before  the  magnificent  city  of 
Toledo,  Taric  Ben  Z^ad  encamped  his 
forces.    Soldiers  of  the  discomfited  army 
had  already  retired  within  its  walls,  to 
spread  the  renown  of  the  Arabs,  by  exhi- 
biting their  own  disgrace,  and  to  augment 
the  namber  of  the  forces,  by  that  exag- 
geration which  is  ever  produced  by  fear. 
The  comrades  of  Don    Roderick  were 
slain,  or  wandering  in  unknown  places ; 
mviy  of  the  nobles  had  retired,  with  their 
famiUes,  from  Toledo  on  the  first  alarm, 
and  in  this  position,  the  citizens,  unable 
and  unwilling  to  contend  with  a  conqueror 
whose  fame  had  inspired  them  with  dread 
and  admiration,  sent  out  deputies  to  ofier 
capitulation,  and  to  treat  the  terms.   The 
generous  Arab  received  these  messengers 
with  urbanity,  mildly  discussed  the  con* 
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ditions,  and  offered  those  who  wished 
to  depart  firee  permission ;  but  in  that 
case  their  property  was  confiscated ;  to 
those  who  chose  to  remain,  Aill  protec- 
tion for  their  persons,  their  property, 
and  their  trade,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
reUgion,  the  possession  of  their  churches 
and  the  administration  of  their  own  mu- 
nicipal laws  by  magistrates  of  their  own 
choice.  He  seized  for  his  own  use  all 
their  arms  and  horses;  he  exacted  a 
moderate  tribute  for  his  sovereign;  he 
restrained  the  citizens  from  augmenting 
the  number  of  Christian  temples,  with- 
out express  permission,  and  from  having 
any  jurisdiction  except  on  their  own 
particular  affairs.  Such*  was  the  treaty 
proposed,  which  was  eagerly,  one  may 

*  MSS.  of  an  Arabic  writer  in  the    Escurialj 
(French  tranelation)* 
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imagine,  gratefully,  accepted  by  the  To- 
ledo citizens,  who  received  within  their 
gates  a  chieftain  whose  name  is  as  fa- 
mous for  his  sagacity^  moderation,  and 
mild  firmness^  as  it  is  for  his  indomitable 
enthusiasm  and  reckless  valour  in  the 
&ld.  In  the  palace,  Taric  found  enor- 
mous wealth,  piled  in  barbaric  and 
wkss  splendour^  and  the  crowns  of 
tlie  twenty-five  monarchs  of  Spain, 
who  ruled  from  Evaricus  to  Rode- 
rick. 

At  this  juncture,  Muza,  the  victim  of 
envy,  arrived  in  Spain  at  the  head  of 
about  20,000  men,  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  Berber  and  African  provinces.  He 
had  left  his  eldest  son  Abdelaziz  as 
governor  during  his  absence,  and  was 
ac€X)mpanied  by  his  two  younger  child- 
ren, AbdaUol^  and  Mernan,  and  many 

VOL.  I.  N 
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warriors  of  distinction  had  followed  the 
army  of  the  Emir. 

But  while  Muza  pursued  his  designs 
against  Taric,  he  was  sagacious  enough 
to  approve  and  imitate  hijs  wise  policy. 
The  town  of  Seville,  after  that  warrior 
had  departed  on  his  career  of  victory, 
had  revolted  against  the  Arab   power, 
and  thither    Muza    directed  his  steps, 
blockaded  the  town,  and,  on  its  surren*- 
der,  dealt  leniently  with  its  inhabitants. 
Bending  his   course  westward,  he  took 
successively  many  towns    6[   Lusitanas 
and  the  Algarve,  and  at  length  pitched 
his  camp  before  the  walls  of  the  lovely 
Merida.      This   ancient  capital   excited 
his  admiration ;   its  numerous  templeSi 
its  lofty  walls,  its  palaces  and  command- 
ing situation,    rendered  it,   indeed,   an 
object  worthy  of  conquest.      Here   the 
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.  Arabians  encountered  a  long  resistance, 
and  the  sagacity  of  Muza,  anticipating 
sudi  an  event,  had  already  caused  orders 
to  be  sent  to  his  son  Abdelaziz,  to  re- 
inforce, with  another  strong  body  of  men, 
the  Emir's  troops.     The  siege  was  ob- 
ti&iate,  and  lasted,  with  various  success, 
tin  the  arrival  of  the  «on  of  Muza  with 
7000  horse,  and  a  large  detachment  of 
Berber  warriors.     The  sight  of  this  fresh 
accessicm  of  strength,  joined  to  the  con- 
tinual  and    harassing    attacks  of    the 
Arabs,  produced  vast  depression  among 
the  Meruans,    and,   at  length,  decided 
them  on  offering  to  capitulate  upon  easy 
terms.     The  deputation  from  the   city 
was,  for  this  purpose,  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  Ben  Nozeir,  and  were  struck 
with  his  venerable  and  majestic  appear- 
ance.     The   credulous  historians  relate 

n2 
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an  i3)Biird  6tory  of  fhe  tact  of  Muza,  on 
Hub  oocasiaii ;  bnt  the  trick,  if  attempted, 
voold  easD  J  have  been  discovered,  and 
IB  equally  too  nnich  against  probabiHty, 
and  beneath  bishuy  to  notice.* 

Toodied  by  their  modest  pretensioiit 
and  r^pecting  the  courage  they  had 
di5[^3^,  the  Emir  granted  them  the 
most  lenient  terms.  On  the  7th  of  July 
712,  the  Arabs  entered  and  took  pos* 
session  of  this  opulent  city.  Meanwhile, 
Taric  pursued  his  advantages  to  the  ut* 
most.  Placing  a  governor  in  Toledo, 
he  pursued  the  flying  bands  of  his  foes 
into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  fought, 
and  dispersed  them ;   crossed  the  Qua* 

^  A  notion  prevailed  that  Muza  was  very  old»  and 
he  is  said  to  have  dyed  his  beard  black,  and  thoa  de- 
ceived the  deputies  of  Merida.  Vide  Casiri,  Car* 
donne,  &c. 
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dalaxara,  and  penetrated  into  the  district 
of  Gallicia^  where,  in  a  town  whose  site 
is  now  uncertain,  he  found  and  seized 
the  famous  table,  at  that  time  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  from  Jerusalem, 
and  which  afterwards  figured,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  before  the  Caliph 
at  Damascus.*      Hence    he    returned, 

*  When  at  Damascus,  Muza  claimed^  as  his  own 

congest,  this  precious  table;   the  Caliph  Suleiman 

observed  that  one  of  its  legs  was  of  a  different  make 

and  material  from  the  others  ;  to  this  Muza  replied, 

that  in  this  mutilated  state  he  had  found  it,  and  had 

added  the  wanting  one  by  the  leg  in  gold,  whereupon, 

Taric  produced  the  real  leg,  which  he  had  broken 

off  and  kept  back,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 

envious  Muza. 

For  the  vast  designs  of  Muza  as  to  conquest  and 
dominion,  see  Cardonne,  tome  i.  p.  95  and  9^>  and 
Novairo,  Hist.  Sb.  tome  i.  The  former  says  the  fate 
of  Taric  was  never  known,  and  he  therefore  pre- 
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crowned  with  laurels  to  Toledo,  and  to- 
wards that  city  Muza  Ben  Nozeir  now 
advanced  to  confront  his  lieutenant,  and 
to  make  him  render  an  account  of  his 
disobedient  conduct.  Taric,  well  aware 
of  the  part  it  was  expedient  to  play,  ap- 
peared  before  the  Emir  with  that  con- 
fidence  which  a  clear  conscience  inspires, 
but  without  any  of  that  presumption, 
which,  by  irritating  the  jealous  feelings, 
might  draw  down  the  irreconcileable 
hatred  of  Muza.  The  chieftains  met  at 
Talavera ;  the  anger  of  Muza  was  calmed 
by  the  respectful  demeanour  of  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  his  cupidity  was  gratified 
by  the  rich  presents  which  had  been 
brought  for  his  acceptance.  Taric  re- 
presented that  he  had  acted  from  zeal, 

sQmes  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet 
ohscurity. 
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and  from  the  wish  to  pursue  that  line  of 
conduct,  which,  he  felt  persuaded,  the 
Emir  himself  would  have  adopted,  had 
h  been  in  Spain. 

Muza  received  the  gifts,  but  not  the 
^logy,  and  no  sooner  were  they  within 
Toledo,  than  he  divested  Taric  of  the 
command,  as  having  disobeyed  the  or- 
ders of  the  Caliph.     The  council  of  war. 
iQ  whose  presence  this  despotic  act  oc- 
curred, preserved  a  heavy  silence,  till  El 
Roumi,  the  faithful  friend  and  comrade, 
opened  his  speech  in  these  terms  :  ''Oh  1 
£mir  of  the  Caliph !  the  brilliant  exploits 
of  my  friend   are  the  admiration  of  all 
our  army.     Not  disgrace,  but  the  great- 
est rewards  should  rightly  be  his.     Be- 
ware, then  1   how  you  excite  the  hatred 
of  the  soldiers  ;  the  virtues  of  Taric  have 
surrounded  him  with  many  friends,  and 
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the  sight  of  his  iQ-treatment  might  cause 
fatal  results." 

Unoffended  hy  such  boldness^  Muza 
conferred  on  £1  Round  the  command, 
which  he  refused  to  restore  to  Taric,  and 
feelings  so  unworthy  of  himself  and  oif 
his  high  station,  remained  unchanged 
towards  that  general. 

Abdelaziz,  after  the  subjugation  of 
Andalousia,  led  his  triumphant  soldiers 
into  the  province  of  Murcia.  In  this 
part  of  Spain,  under  the  title  of  Prince  of 
the  Groths,  resided  Theodimir,  the  an- 
cient lieutenant  of  Roderick,  who  had 
vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
the  first  Arabian  descent.  There,  after 
the  disastrous  day  of  the  Guadal^ta,  he 
had  sought,  behind  the  Sierra  Morena, 
an  asylum  and  retreat  from  the  fiery 
warriors  of  the  East,  and  by  prudence 
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and  Yalour,  had  contrived  to  unite  a 
small  foree,  rallying  round  his  stand- 
ard the  remains  of  the  conquered  army. 
Abdelaziz,  now  proceeded  to  attack  him, 
hut  the  Arabs  found  Tadmir  Ben  Gobdos, 
as  they  termed  him,  a  sagacious,  as  well 
as  valiant  enemy. 

Remembering,  and  fearing  the  attack 

of  the  Arab  cavalry,  Tadmir  avoided  all 

the   plains    and    valleys,    and    on    the 

gorge  and  the  hill-side  he  planted  his 

troops,  who,  thus  advantageously  placed, 

waged  a  tedious  and  harassing  warfare 

^th  Abdelaziz.       But  vainly  the  Goth 

fettered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  a  per- 

^J^ent  resistance,   Abdelaziz,  and  Ha- 

kib  his  Ueutenant,  at  length  forced  him 

to  the  desperate  alternative,  of  seeing  his 

^pital  Murgos  seized,  or  of  venturing  a 

pitched  battle.     Theodomir  reluctantly 

N  3 
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threw  himself  on  the  latter  expedient » 
and  his  defeat  attested,  at  least,  his  sa- 
gacity. The  Christians  were  totally 
routed,  and  forced  to  retire  behind  the 
ramparts  of  Auriola.  Here  Theodimir 
attempted  a  successful  stratagem.  With 
very  few  soldiers,  and  no  chance  of  a  re- 
inforcement, he  dressed  a  number  of 
women  in  military  array,  and  placed 
them  along  the  walls  and  towers  of  the 
citadel. 

The  Arabs  were  deceived,  and  instead 
of  rushing  to  the  assault,  advanced 
slowly  and  cautiously  towards  the  walls. 
Theodomir  reaped  the  benefit  of  his 
ready  invention ;  he  demanded  and  ob- 
tained a  parley ;  he  was  his  own  am*  ' 
bassador,  and  the  treaty*   between  the 

*  Bib.    Arab.   Hisp.  de  Casin.,  tome  ii.  p.    106. 
Conde,  vol.  i.  c.  Id. 
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Arab  prince  and  the  Goth,  is  alike  credit- 
able to  generosity  and  justice,  and  when 
the  latter  explained  the  m3rstery  of  his 
success  to  the  wondering  Arabs,  their 
Sheiks  applauded,  nor  was  Abdelaziz 
ugry  at  the  happy  deception. 

Granada,  Jaen,  and  other  towns  sub* 
mitted  with  little  or  no  resistance,  and 
thus  Murcia  was  added  to  the  empire  of 
Damascus.    In  the  palace  of  that  city 
the  feelings  of  Muza  were  not  viewed 
by  his  sovereign  in  the  manner  he  had 
either  hoped  or  anticipated,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  positive  command  to  reinstate 
the  deprived  general  in  all  his  honours  ; 
an  order  which  was  inevitable,   though 
reluctantly  obeyed. 

After  their  forced  and  affected  recon- 
ciliation, these  two  officers  divided  the 
strength  of  their  army,  and  Taric  turned 
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his  conquering  steps  towards  the  east: 
Muza  went  northward,  and  victory  fol- 
lowed all  his  actions.  Salamanca  and 
other  places  yielded  at  his  summons; 
while  the  siege  of  Zaragossa,  undertaken 
by  Taric,  was  so  valiantly  defended,  that 
the  army  of  Muza  was  forced  to  coope- 
rate, ere  this  rallying  point  for  Spanish 
heroism*  could  be  overcome  and  taken: 
After  this  important  conquest,  the  two 
commanders  again  separated ;  while  Taric 
following  the  £bro,  reduced  a  vast  num- 
ber of  towns  to  submission .  In  all  these 
expeditions,  the  noble  integrity  of  Taric 


^  Celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  of  the  Goths 
of  the  Arabs  and  of  the  Spaniards,  for  valour  and 
patriotism,  and  in  oar  days  Palafoz,  and  the  maid  of 
Saragossa  are  names  as  familiar  as  they  are  respect- 
able. 
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was  most  conspicuously  contrasted  with 

the  conduct  of  Muza,  for  while  Ben-Nozeir 

scrupled  not  to  enrich  himself  and  family, 

on  all  occasions,  Ben  Zayad  set  apart, 

^th  the  zeal  of  a  loyal  subject,  and  a 

devout  Mussulman,  one  fifth  part  of  the 

l)ooty  taken  for  the    Caliph's   treasury, 

while  he  abandoned  the  remainder  to  his 

officers  and    soldiers.      The    avaricious 

conduct  of  Muza  was  severely  commented 

on  by  Taric  in  his  despatches  to  the 

Caliph,   and  Muza  did  not  fail,   on  his 

side,  to  colour  the  motives,  and  blacken 

the  character  of  Taric. 

This  conduct  produced  a  fatal  result 
not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  .  the  two  ge- 
nerals implicated,  for  Walid  recalled  them 
both  to  Damascus,  as  well  to  put  a  stop 
to  complaints,  of  which  he  was  weary  ;  as 
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to  prevent  any  reverses  to  the  success  of 
the  Arabs,  which  their  jealousy  and 
mutual  vindictiveness  might  occasion. 
Leaving  the  lieutenant  Hahib  at  the  head 
of  the  forces,  Taric  departed  instantly  to 
obey  the  orders  of  his  sovereign.  He 
was  received  by  Walid  with  ali  the  ad* 
miration  that  the  conqueror  was  entitled 
to  expect,  and  the  Caliph  alleged,  as  the 
motive  for  his  recall,  that  the  power  of 
Muz^  and  the  number  of  his  children 
had  rendered  Spain  no  longer  a  safe  resi* 
dence  for  Ben  Zayad. 

The  ingenious  Taric  entered  at  length 
into  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and 
ended  by  these  emphatic  words :  *  *  Afl 
for  my  actions,  sire,  ask  all  the  Mussul- 
mans in  thy  armies,  what  Taric  Ben  Za- 
yad  has  ever  proved ;  whether  in  Africa 
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whether  in  the  Spanish  land,  ask  it  even  of 
the  Christians ;  let  them  declare  if  they 
have  ever  seen  me  act  the  coward,  the 
tyrant,  or  the  spoiler." 

The  Caliph  replied,  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  true  facts,  and  that  he  ap- 
plauded both  the  policy,  and  the  bravery 
of  his  general.     Muza  Ben  Nogier  quit- 
ted the  luxuriant  fields  of  his  triumphs, 
with  a  slow  and   unwilling    step,    and 
arranged  the  governments  of  his  emirship 
in  a  manner,  that  plainly  indicated  his 
hope  in  a  speedy  return. 

Abdelaziz  was  named  deputy  governor 
of  all  Andalousia,  Abdala  that  of  the 
army ;  and  after  fixing  the  seat  of  the 
government  at  Seville,  and  intrusting  its 
councils  to  the  wise  and  prudent  Ayub, 
(also  a  relation,)  he  quitted  Spain  on 
board  the   admiral's   ship  for  Tangiers, 
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where  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  loaded 
with  enormous  treasure.  Here,  he 
placed  his  second  son  Abdalala,  as  sub- 
governor  of  western  Africa ;  and  then 
continued  with  a  heavy  heart,  his  road  to 
Syria.  As  he  approached,  he  met  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Walid,  and  of  the 
accession  of  Suleiman,  and  his  apprehen- 
sions rose  on  the  news.  Nor  were  his 
forebodings  vain ;  forgetful  of  his  ser- 
vices/.of  his  age,  and  of  his  long  career  of 
brilliant  success,  the  new  Caliph  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  degraded  him  public- 
ly ;  and  then,  excited  by  the  most  odious 
of  all  feeling,  hatred  to  the  man  he  had  so 
basely  injured.*  This  vile  successor  of 
the  prophet,  proceeded  to  enact  one  of 

*  "  Proprium  humani  genii  est  odiase  qaein  IsBseris/' 
is  the  remark  of  Tacitus. 
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those  bloody  tragedies,    of   which   the 

palaces    and    the   passions    of   Asiatic 
monarchs  have  so  often  been  the  theatre 

and  the  cause. 

The  sons  of  Muza  who  were  left  in  Afri- 
ca, were  deposed  and  secretly  murdered ; 
and  the  Caliph  sent  on  mandates  to 
Spain,  to  carry  on  the  same  intentions 
into  effect  against  Abdelaziz,  the  governor 
of  that  province,  and  the  eldest  son  of 
the  aged  Muza. 

This  young  and  gallant  prince,  the 
friend  of  Tadmir  the  Goth,  and  the  mildest 
of  conquerors,  had  closely  allied  himself 
^th  the  Christian  cause  by  espousing 
the  widow  of  Roderick,  of  whose  charms 
he  had  become  enamoured  on  his  entry 
into  Seville.* 

*  Arab  MSS.  in  the  Escorial,   Casiri,    Conde, 
Joseph  and  Novain,  torn.  1.  p.  3 10« 
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These  circumstances  enabled  the  Ca- 
liph's myrmidons  to  execute  their  orders 
with  the  greater  facility,  since  the  first 
steps  they  took,  were  to  raise  suspicions 
among  the  faithful  of  the  sincerity  of 
Abdelaziz. 

From  his  country  residence,  the  Arab 
prince  repaired  to  the  mosque  of  Seville, 
to  render  up  his  matin  prayers;  the 
assassins  chose  this  hour  for  the  perpe* 
tration  of  their  deed,  and  his  head  was 
sent  to  Damascus,  in  token  of  the  in- 
structions having  been  obeyed,  with  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty  hardly  credible.  The 
ferocious  Caliph  exhibited  the  head  of  his 
son  to  the  unfortunate  father,  asking  him 
at  the  same  time  if  he  recognised  it.  The 
wretched  Muza,  after  bestowing  no 
measured  curses  on  the  murderous  des- 
pot, quited  in  haste  the  palace,  tiie  city, 
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and  the  world,  and  rushing  into  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  there  found  in  death, 
the  effectual  relief  to  his  misery. 

Suleiman  survived  but  a  year,  (A.D. 
716)  the  victim  of   his  tyranny  ;    the 
Arab  Scheiks  of  Spain  elected  Ayub  the 
nephew,  or  son  in-law  of  Ben  Nozeir, 
who  continued  to  fight  and  to  conquer. 
The  jealousy  of  Omar  the  second,  de- 
posed this   governor  on  account  of  his 
relation  to  Muza,  and  named  Alhaur  El 
Kaisi  in  his  place.   This  governor  invaded 
the  Narbonnese  territory  ;  but  greedy  of 
plunder,  and  savage  in  temper,  he  only 
enriched  himself  with  the  hatred  of  both 
Arab  and  Christian. 

In  the  most  inland  parts  of  northern 
Spain,  amidst  mountains  almost  inacces- 
sible, and  in  a  province  whose  length  and 
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breadth  are  comprised  within  thirty 
miles,*  the  last  and  the  most  hardy 
remnant  of  the  Goths  of  Guadaleta,  had 
fomid  a  safe  retreat,  and  established  a 
government  of  their  own.  One  of  their 
warriors,  whose  birth  is  uncertain,  and 
whose  name  is  hnperfectly  known  as 
Pelasgus,  seizing  from  time  to  time 
opportunities  as  they  occurred,  assem- 
bled forces  and  ammunition,  and  now 
after  a  lapse  of  some  years,  came  boldly 
forward  to  harass  the  power  of  the  Mos- 
lems, and  to  offer  a  powerful  resistance 
to  the  torrent  of  their  success. 

In  the  towns  of  Gallicia,  Leon,  and  the 
Asturias,  the   discontents  of  the  Ciiris- 

*  Geogr.  de  Danville,  torn  9.  p.  195.  Edrissi,  p. 
313,  and  Malte-Brun  Geogr.  Univ.  p.  4Q6,  497. 
Ed.  1838. 
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tians  were  manifest  and  considerable. 
Their  obstinate  bravery  had  caused  great 
trouble  to  their  conquerors,  and  the 
terms  of  their  submission  were  conse- 
quently  less  mild  and  supportable  than 
those  imposed  on  the  southern  provin* 
<:e8  ;  the  result  was  necessarily  that  the 
submission  was  imperfect. 

Thus  a  formidable  power  was  gradually 
rising  against  the  standard  of  Islamism, 
and  which,  while  it  kept  from  time  to 
time  the  Moslems  in  check,  sagaciously 
seized  the  opportunity  of  their  growing 
dissensions  to  augment  and  extend ;  till 
at  length  the  seed  sown  by  a  few  hardy 
warriors  on  the  ruins  of  their  despair 
covered  the  whole  land,  and  led  in  turn 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Arab  power  and 
pride.     For  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
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the  attacks  and  defence  of  the  bands  of 
Asturias  annoyed  and  surprised  the 
soldiers  of  the  Caliph  ;  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  their  sagacious  chief  Pelas- 
gus  had  increased  his  territory,  esta- 
blished Oviedo  as  his  capital,  and  left  to 
his  successors,  and  son  in-law  Alphonso, 
an  augmenting  power  and  people. 

Alhaur-el-Kaisi  was  succeeded  by 
Ambisa,  and  his  power  was  again  cut 
short  by  the  nomination  of  Abderhamen 
to  that  post  by  the  CaUph's  governor  in 
Africa.  The  sagacity  and  the  temperate 
firmness  of  Abderhamen  appeased  the 
growing  dissensions  of  the  Mussulman, 
and  again  consoUdated  their  power.  But 
Ambisa  by  ingenious  representations 
to  the  Emir  in  Africa,  denounced  this 
general  as  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
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in  him.  Related  by  birth  to  the  Emir, 
his  suggestions  were  adopted,  and  he 
succeeded  to  Abderahtnen's  place. 

The  generous  warrior  testified  neither 
resentment  nor  surprise ;  he  compliment- 
ed Ambisa  on  his  accession,  and  resumed 
the  post  he  had  previously  held,  as  an 
officer  in  the  army.     Ambisa,  however, 
does  not  appear  altogether  unworthy  of 
our  esteem  ;  he  applied  himself  to  regu- 
late the  finances,  and  to  the  collecting  of 
the  taxQS  ;   and  with  a  rare  justice  and 
benevolence,  he  gave  to  his  countrymen 
only  such  lands  as  were  unappropriated, 
allowing  no  infringement  of  the  property 
of  Christian  or  Jew. 

He  constructed  a  beautiful  bridge  at 
Cordova,  and  otherwise  embellished  that 
town ;  and  in  a  personal  survey  of  the 
provinces,  he  redressed,  with  a  rigid  im- 
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partiality,  the  grievances  of  all  sects  and 
creeds.  The  Tarragonese  were  defeated 
by  him  in  an  attempted  revolt,  and  he 
more  than  once  invaded  the  territories, 
and  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  Gaol. 
Abont  this  period,  the  news  that  the  long 
expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews  had  ap- 
peared in  Syria,  in  the  person  of  one 
Zhonar,  induced  this  credulous  people  to 
leave  riches,  family  and  firiends,  to  hear 
and  follow  their  new  prodigy.  Ambisa 
quietly  saw  them  depart,  and  then  con- 
fiscated their  chattels  to  the  crown. 

The  following  year  he  was  slain  in 
battle  near  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
in  an  attack  which  he  had  made  on  the 
Gauls.  Othman  became  his  successor, 
and  was  speedily  deposed  by  the  order  of 
Haschem  the  Caliph. 

Alhaitam  a  Syrian,  was  the  next  gover^ 
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nor  of  Spain,  of  a  low  and  servile  disposi- 
tion, harsh  to  his  friends,  cruel  to  his 
enemies,  he  was  at  once  hated  and  des- 
pised by  his  countrymen,  and  by  all  in 
Spain.  Hots  were  carried  on  against 
^  by  the  Arabian  Sheiks,  and  confused 
disunion  checked  the  progress  of  domi- 
nion, and  gave  renewed  strength  and 
bopes  to  the  enemies  of  the  Caliphate. 
^  the  end,  the  court  of  Damascus  was 
constrained  to  send  an  officer,  M oham- 
^^  Ben  Abdallah,  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Alhaitam,  and  to  calm  the 
troubles  of  the  army. 

He  deposed  Alhaitam,  and  reinstated 
^e  philosophic  and  faithful  Abderahmen 
^n  his  post.  This  excellent  governor 
applied  himself  with  sagacity  and  zeal  to 
rectify  abuses,  and  to  increase  the  pros- 
P^rity  of  the  people. 

Vol.  I.  o 
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Two  whole  years  were  employed  by 
him  in  going  all  over  Spain,  in  listening 
to  complaints,  and  in  redressing  grie* 
vances;  in  his  decisions,  he  allowed 
no  difference  in  religious  tenets  to  have 
any  weight.  He  divested  many  Cadi  of 
the  power  they  had  abnsed,  and  of  the 
trusts  they  had  violated ;  he  restored  to 
the  Christians  the  temples  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived,  and  he  attempted,  by 
all  the  means  of  which  he  could  avail 
himself,  to  palliate  the  evils  of  the  con< 
quered  tribes,  by  restraining  the  rapacity 
of  the  victors. 

After  these  acts,  one  mighty  object  of 
ambition  occupied  all  his  thoughts^^ 
namely,  the  conquest  of  the  entire  o: 
Gaul,  if  not  of  Europe.  For  this  pur^ — 
pose,  he  wrote  to  the  African  govern — ■ 
ment  to  send  over  large  bodies  of  troops  ^ 
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and  his  demand  had  been  immediately 
cemplied  with.  He  marched  these  to- 
wards the  frontiers,  and  wrote  to  the 
general  commanding  thePyrennean passes, 
to  attempt,  without  delay,  an  entrance 
into  the  Narbonese. 

This  Arab  was  Abou  Neza,  Othman, 
^  Mugnoz,*  an  officer  of  great  distinc- 
tion, and  much  abilitjr;  and  had  there 
existed  in  his  mind  an  equal  desire  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  Caliph,  or  to 
<^  farther  the  creed  and  standard  of 
the  Prophet,  all  Europe  would  have 
reeled  under  the  coming  shock,  and 
^^y  centuries  might  not  have  been 
found  sufficient  to  have  stemmed  the 
course  of  Mohammed's  followers,  while 

Mons.  Conde  names  him  Othman,  but  most 
^^  ^tera  give  the  name  of  Mugniaz,  or  Mugnoz, 
^AboaNeza. 

o2 
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this  meditated  attack  on  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe  might  have  been  the  pre- 
lude to  a  long  and  varied  struggle 
between  the  cross  and  the  crescent.  In 
this  event,  the  warriors,  who,  three  cen- 
turies later,  buckled  on  their  shield  and 
swords  to  invade  the  Moslem  in  his  own 

fastnesses  and  in  his  own  land,  would 

* 

have  been  occupied  in  defending  their 
ancestral  domains,  and  in  withstanding 
the  charge  of  the  impetuous  Arab  on  the 
plains  of  Europe 

But  the  lieutenant  of  Abderhamen 
answered  not  the  call ;  he  had  become 
enamoured  of  a  Christian  maiden,  and 
the  charms  of  Lampagia,  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Acquitaine,  had  secured  the 
friendship  of  the  Arab  for  her  country, 
and  his  fond  siffection  for  herself.  Among 
the  narrow  gorges    of  the  Narbonnese 
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frontier,  the  noble  warrior  had  fixed  his 
residence  of  Alhub,  or  the  gate,  and  had 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  if  not  of 
alliance,  with  his  father-in-law  Eudes. 

Irritated  by  this  account,  which  was 
dispatched  to   him,    Abderahmen    sent 
soldiers  to  Alhub,  to  watch  the  motions 
wid  prevent  the  treachery  of  Abou  Neza. 
This  last  precaution  was  already  too  late ; 
the  Duke  of  Acquitaine  was  apprised  of 
^e  fearful  preparations  in  hand ;  while 
the  appearance  of  the  Sheik  Gaahdi,  and 
the  Emir's  troops,  spread  dismay  on  all 
the  household  of  Abou  Neza.     Gaahdi 
pursued  him  and  his  suite  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains,  where  he  har- 
™8ed    him  by   a  close   and   continual 
pursuit.    At  length,  wearied  with  anxiety 
^d  fatigue,  Abou  Neza  stopped  to  ^s- 
s^age  the  thirst  of  a  hot  day's  march,  in 

o3 


flight.  But  he  was  suddenly  alarm 
the  tramp  of  his  pursuers,  and  lo 
round,  heheld  the  soldiers  of  G{ 
His  retinue  instantly  fled,  and 
Neza  sold  his  own  life,  at  the  expei 
many,  among  his  foes.  His  heac 
cut  off,  and  Lampagia  led  away  ca] 
and  both  were  shortly  afterwards 
warded  to  Damascus  ;  the  one  to 
ment  its  walls,  the  other  to  adon 
harem  of  its  prince.* 

'*'  Her  name  is  imperfectly  known;  her  £ 
pears  accurately  recorded.  She  may  have  beei 
Lampazia,  or  Menina,  or  Memerania,  but  sb 
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The  news  of  this  event,  the  hopeless 
loss  of  his  daughter,  and  the  rumour  of 
^  approaching  army  of   250,000  Ara- 
bians, struck  the  Duke  of  Acquitaine  with 
feelings  of  grief  and  despair  ;  feelings, 
^y  augmented,  by  the  fearful  rapidity 
^th  which  the  army  of    the  crescent 
^arched  and  triumphed,  from  the  fron- 
''^'^  of  Catalonia  to  the  city  of  Bordeaux. 
^    that  place,  uncertain  accounts  lead 
^  to  suppose,  the  Prince  of  Acquitaine 
^^   in  battle.     At   the  passage   of  the 

^^2.  Marianna.  Hist,  tome  i.     Casiri  Bib.  Hisp., 
^^tic,  tome  i,  p.  199,  &c.      The  name  of  the  lieute- 
of  the  Caliph  is  called  by  Conde.  Othman  Ben 
,  or  Aboa  Neza ;  he  says  "  Este  Abou  Neza  es 
^ue  en  naestras  antigaas  cronicas  y  en    las  de 
ia,  se  llama  Mmiuza,  fae  fecil  depravar  el  Abou- 
H  en  Munuza,  en  algonas  copias  Aribigas,  le  llama 
-^'kKius  Tezza."— Vol.  i,  chap.  23. 
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Garonne,  or  the  Dordogne*  the  arm; 
Abderahmen  was  agam  opposed^  an< 
vam,  by  the  troops  of  Poitou  and . 
goulSme. 

Covered  with  booty,  and  satiated  ^ 
carnage,  they  pursued  their  march.  ( 
after  city  was  attacked,  defended, 
sacked,  till  the  walls  of  Tours,  at  lenj 
met  the  eyes,  and  excited  the  desires 
these  impetuous  children  of  the  desert 

All  France  now  rose  up  in  arms 
the  terrifying  news;  each  provii 
alarmed  at  such  an  invading,  and 
parently,  invincible  force,  united  to 
fend  home,  and  altar ;  the  petty  feud 
rivalry  and  jealousy  were  forgo ttcE 
quenched,  and  the  hero  of  Austra 
Charles   Martel,   took   the   commam 

•  Here  the  Christian  and  Arahic  historians  ai 
variance  with  each  other  and  among  themselves. 
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that  army,  on  whose  success  hong  the 
destinies  of  France,  Europe,  and,  per- 
haps, the  universe. 

In  the  year  743,  the  siege  of  Tours 
occupied  the  Arah  arms,  and  its  pos- 
session increased  their  hopes  and  their 
pride.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
in  the  plains  between  that  city  and  Poi- 
tiers, the  ensign  of  Mahommed,  and  the 
tanner  of  the  cross  were  seen  arrayed 
^st  each  other  in  deadly  strife.  For 
tile  first,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  an- 
cestors of  St.  Louis,  and  of  Coeur  de  Lion, 

^^ed  war  with  the  Infidel  on  Christian 

soil. 

The  battle  is  said  to  have  lasted  seven 
^^ys,  and  all  that  skill  and  devoted  bravery 
could  suggest  or  achieve,  was  brought  to 
°ear  on  the  last  and  most  important  day. 
^'^ch  commander  strove,  with  all  his  ar- 
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dour,  intelligence  and  valour.  To  the 
Arab,  his  defeat  would  prove  an  insuper^ 
able  barrier,  to  all  further  progress,  and 
would  force  him  to  retreat,  step  by  step, 
over  foreign  ground,  and  amidst  the  re- 
taliations of  people  of  a  different  faith  and 
tongue,  and  smarting  from  newly  receiv- 
ed injuries  to  the  Frenchmen  ;  the  victory 
would  be  the  means  of  retrieving  their 
honour,  repelling  in  future  the  attacks  of 
enemies  as  formidable,  as  they  were 
hateful. 

Fate  decided  for  the  Christians  ;  in 
streams  of  blood,  Charles  Martel  washed 
away  the  insult,  which  the  appearance  of 
the  Arab  standards  in  Touraine  had 
inflicted;  and  the  setting  sun  of  this 
portentous  day  glared  upon  the  tremen- 
dous slaughter   of   of  the  Arabs,*  the 

t  See  Ximenes  of  Toledo.  Hist  Arab,  c.  ]«•  to  14. 
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death  of  Abderahmen  aud  the  waving 
banners  which  proclaimed  the  victory 
and  the  safety  of  the  Christian  warriors 
of  Europe. 

and  Caidoone  torn  1.  p.  131.  37f500  Arabfl,  and 
only  1500  Christiaiii  were  attempted  to  be  palmed  on 
the  world  as  the  respecthre  losses  of  the  Moslemah, 
«nd  Franks  on  this  great  day. 
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The  command  given  to  Ocba — Hi8  death — Rehellion 
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newal of  civil  war. 

The  victory  of  Charles  Martel  inflicted 
a  heavier  blow  on  his  enemies,  than  the 
mere  dispersion  and  retreat  of  their  army. 
It  impressed  on  the  minds  of  this  ardent 

VOL.    11.  B 
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and  op  to  this  moment,  all  conqiieniii 
people,  a  feeling  of  disappointmeiit,  rage 
and  even  astonishment,  which,  added  t 
the  principles  of  fatalism,  inculcated  b 
their  prophet,  prodnced  a  general  dec 
pondency,  that  neither  the  ferreo 
eloquence  of  their  new  Emir,  Abdelmale 
Ben  Kotam,  nor  the  memory  of  thei 
long  career  of  uninterrupted  conquest 
were  able  to  dissipate.  Languidly  the 
listened  to  his  exhortations  to  rally  the~ 
spirits,  and  resume  their  arms.  Tt 
French  troops  surprised  the  retreatir 
Moslems  amidst  the  defiles  of  tk 
Pyrenees,  and  again  defeated  their  Isi 
hope ;  and  the  disappointed  and  alarma 
Caliph  issued  the  order  for  divestiv 
Abdelmalec  of  the  command,  and  plac^ 
Ocba,  the  conqueror  of  Mauritania,  in  In 
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*fead.     The  celebrity  of  this  warrior* 
^^  owing  to  his  signal  integrity,  and 
^o  a  happy  combination  of  qualities  which 
^^iidered  him  as  able  a  statesman,  as  he 
^"^^8  a  skilful  commander.     His  assump- 
'^oix   of  the    reins  of  government  was 
^^stantaneously  felt  among  all  the  Cadis 
unjust  lieutenants  of  provinces,  who 
replaced  by  magistrates  of  sounder 
l^^^nciples,  and  of  more  benevolent  inten- 
ts.    The  administration  of  the  Walis 
carefully  examined   into,  and  their 
^^"^pacity  eflFectually  checked ;   the  Emir 
''^^en  gave  his  attention  to  the  project  of 
^   new  invasion  of  the  Gallic  territories, 
^^oiiformably  to  the  instructions   of  his 
sovereign  ;  but  at  this  time  a  fresh  revolt 


^  Hist,  de  la  Domin.  des  Arabes  en  £«pagne,  Car- 

B   2 
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of  the  Berber  tribes  claimed  his  more 
immediate  attention,  and  his  return  to 
Africa.  In  that  district,  victory  crowned 
all  his  efforts,  and  justice  accompanied 
his  progress,  but  when  he  returned  tOi 
Spain,  he  found  that  country  in  the 
opening  ferment  of  civil  dissension,  anc 
he  w^as  also  aware  that  his  end  wa« 
rapidly  approaching.  He  retired 
Cordova,  where,  on  his  death  bed, 
recommended  his  virtuous  predecessor  fl 
the  Caliph,  and  expired  amidst  the  sincen 
regrets  of  a  people,  whom  he  had  ende= 
voured  to  benefit  by  redressing  th« 
complaints,  and  by  consolidating  L" 
forces  of  the  kingdom  for  their  prot^ 
tion.  The  death  of  Ocba  appeared 
signal  for  a  general  revolt ;  the  Berl> 
had  waited  but  his  departure,  again 
unfurl  the   standard  of  rebellion. 
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Emir  of  Africa  was  defeated,  and  the 
power  of  the  Caliph  was  further  insulted 
^fi   the    person    of    his    lieutenant    in 

^sypt. 

Bverjrwhere  the  rebels  were  victorious, 

^^d  the  Caliph's  troops  retreated  to  the 

■^^rican  coast,  under  the  command  of  their 

^flicers  Ben  Bakr,  and  Thalab,   whence 

*liey  passed  over  into  Spain.     The  Caliph 

*^^d  confirmed  the  wish  of  Ocba,  and  the 

-Exnir  Abdelmalec  heard,  with  deep  con- 

^^rn,  of  the   arrival  of  a  force,   whose 

pi'esence  would  of  necessity  be  hailed  by 

^^e  factious,   and  who  would  be  easily 

induced  to    espouse  that  party    whose 

prospects  of  success  appeared  most  im- 

Mediate  or  flattering.     Nor  were  his  fears 

Sroundless  :*   the  instructions  which  he 

•  Novairi,  torn.    1.     El  Gessn,    MSS.  Bibl.   du 
JoiE. 
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sent  to  the  African  generals  not  to 
advance  further  firom  the  coast,  but  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  return 
into  the  revolted  provinces  of  Africa, 
were  construed  by  his  enemies  into  a 
wish  of  rendering  himself  independent, 
and  hence,  that  he  dreaded  their  pre- 
sence. The  result  was,  the  advance  of 
Ben  Bakr  and  Thalab,  at  the  head  of  an 
imposing  force,  with  the  hope  of  seizing 
on  Toledo,  ere  the  Emir,  who  was  in 
Saragossa,  could  arrive  to  its  assistance. 
Abdelmalec,  on  these  tidings,  lost  no  time 
in  appearing  before  its  walls,  and  no 
sooner  did  his  son,  who  commanded  its 
garrison,  hear  of  his  father's  arrival, 
than  he  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  com- 
pelled the  besiegers  to  retreat  with 
great  loss.  The  son  of  the  Emir's  friend 
Ocba,   repulsed  with  equal   success  the 
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factious   foe    from  before  the  walls  of 

Cordova ;  but  inflamed  by  victory,   he 

was  tempted  to  a  too  precipitate  pm-suit, 

and  the  rallying  shock   of  Ben  Bakr's 

cavalry   being   too    impetuous    for  the 

young  hero  to  resist,   his  troops  were 

consequently    defeated.      On   this,    the 

Emir  retreated  to  Cordova,  and  placed 

^^iniself  in  apparent  security  within  its 

gates.    But  his  confidence  was  betrayed, 

^d  while    he   wrote    to  reproach    the 

African  generals  with  their  faithless  and 

^ost  unpatriotic  conduct,  and  to   oflfer 

tnem  peace  on  the  mildest  terms,  their 

^ty  argued  that  this  proceeding  was 

Rotated  by  timidity,  and  they  refused  to 

^^^n  to  his  proposals.     The  appearance 

^^  their  army  before  Cordova  inspired   a 

'^  or  an  imaginary  fear  ;  the  cowardice 

^*  the  Cordovans  suggested,  what  their 
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baseness  performed,  and  by  the  delivery 
of  Abdelmalec  into  the  hands  of  his  ene-* 
mies,  they  sought  and  obtained  a  dis- 
honourable security  for  themselves.  The 
virtuous  Abdelmalec  was  murdered  by 
the  savage  Ben  Bakr,  and  civil  war  was 
declared  in  Spain,  by  his  proclaiming 
himself  its  Emir.  The  jealousy  of  his 
brother  in  arms,  Thalab  was  aroused  by 
this  conduct ;  he  declared  his  adherence 
to  the  legitimate  sovereign  at  Damascus, 
and  that  in  him  alone  resided  the  choice 
of  an  Emir. 

In  the  plain  of  Calatrava,  the  pride  of 
Ben  Bakr  was  doomed  to  suffer  both  a 
check  and  an  extinction.  The  valiant 
Abderahmen  Ben  Ocba  met  him  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  and  accepted  his 
challenge  of  single  combat ;  he  slew  the 
factious  tyrant,  gained  for  himself  the 
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proud  name  of  Al  Mansor,  and  pursued 
the  flying  enemy  with  rapidity,  perseve- 
rance, and  success. 

Thalah  pursued  his  career  with  some- 
what  better  success;    he    entered   the 
gates,  and  seized  the  city  of  Cordova,  and 
was  about  to  indulge  his  humane  propen- 
sities by  the  slaughter  of  one  thousand  of 
his  prisoners,  but  they  were  saved  by  the 
tfanely  arrival  of  the  Caliph's  Emir — the 
celebrated  Hossein  El  Buktar,  to  whom 
they  were  presented  as  sign  of  homage  by 
Thalab.    On  the  same   day,  they  were 
®rt  at  liberty,  while  he  was  arrested  and 
conducted  to  Tangiers. 

El  Buktar's  government  was  marked  by 
measures  of  mild  policy,  and  a  great 
^shfor  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties  iu 
^P^n.  In  the  division  which  he  made  of 
^^^  country,  he  attempted  to  assimilate 

.3 


occupiers." 

His  plans  met  with  the  higl 
proval  from  all  classes,  and  man; 
of  his  acts  tended  to  heal  the 
which  civil  war  had  inflicted ;  no 
suppose  they  would  have  ftulei 
spirit  of  fection  had  not  already  t 
deep  a  root  to  be  banished  i 
land.  El  Buktar  deemed  it  neci 
depose  Samail  Ben  Hutem  £ 
Waliha  or  provincial  govemmei 
he  had  degraded  by  his  extort 

*  He  gave  Beledi  and  Ossuoba  to  the  ] 
Tadmirah  or  Murcia  to  the  Arabs  of  Kahti 
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^justice;  and  this  man,    bumiog  with 
Vengeance,  rushed  into  open  rebellion, 
^^d  by  his  valour  and  influence,  plunged 
^e  kingdom  into  civil  discord. 

£3  Buktar  was  surprised,  taken  pri- 
soner, and    confined  in   the  citadel  of 
Cordova,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to 
believe  that  this  was  by  the  command 
of   the  Caliph  at  Damascus.     At  length 
the  sons  of  Ocba  and   of  Abdelmalec, 
effected  the  deliverance  of  El  Buktar,  and 
ftus  hero  heading  the  Cordovans,   and 
others  who  had  joined  his  standard,  in  a 
^gorous  charge  of  the  troops  of  Samail, 
"^et  his  death  on  the  field,  and  left  the 
'^gdom  to  anarchy  and  rapine. 

^Tie  convocation  of  the  leading  nobles 
^^  the  tribes  of  Yemen,  Egypt  and 
^^taa  discussed  the  propriety,  and 
^^^eded  with  difficulty  in  assembling  a 
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large  body  of  the  people  to  devise  some 
method  which  should  deliver  the  country 
from  a  state  of  tyranny,  and  mis-rule, 
no  longer  supportable.  Their  general 
opinion  expressed  the  necessity  of  elevat- 
ing to  the  government  one  ruler ;  they 
might  have  referred  the  choice  to  the 
Caliph,  but  the  affairs  of  the  east  were  in 
the  greatest  confusion,  and  the  communis- 
cation  through  the  revolted  provinces  of 
Mauritania,  and  Egypt  was  difficult  and 
uncertain.  They  elected  one  Jussuff 
Ben  Fehr,  of  the  Korish  tribe,  and  who 
claimed  a  direct  descent  from  the  pro- 
phet. 

All  Spain  approved  the  choice  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  mild  and  peaceful 
character  of  Jussuff  gave  every  reason  to 
presume  the  utmost  advantages  from  his 
government.     The  death  also,   of  more 
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than  one  turbulent  chieftain,  smoothed 
away  difficulties,  and  Jussuff,  with  popu- 
lar opinion  in  his  favour,  was  enabled  to 
effect  many  reforms,  and  to  restore  order 
throughout  the  Andalousian  district.* 
To  the  rebellious  Samail,  and  the  high 
admiral,f  Amer  Ben  Amrou,  he  conced- 
ed the  governments  of  Toledo,  and  Se- 
ville, dreading  perhaps  the  turbulence  of 
the  former,  and  the  vast  riches  and  ambi- 


«  Cardonne,  torn.  1. 

t  The  admiral's  office  had,  at  this  time,  become  a 
sinecure,  owing  to  the  total  cessation  of  intercourse 
between  the  east  and  west.  Amer  Ben  Amrou 
claimed  a  high  descent,  and  maintained  a  princely 
establishment.  His  palace  was  in  or  near  Cordova, 
and  was  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  then  in  exis* 
tence  in  Spain,  his  retinue  was  immense. — Al  Kebr. 
Bibl.  da  roi  K. 
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tion  of  the  latter.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jussuff,  the  communications 
between  the  different  towns  and  provinces 
were  reopened  and  perfected,  and  in  the 
cities  of  his  government  he  reconstructed 
the  bridges,  and  increased,  and  facilitated 
public  convenience  and  luxury.  He 
repaired  the  ruin  caused  by  civil  war,  and 
set  apart  for  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  edifices  throughout  the 
kingdom  three  quarters  of  the  tribute 
money  of  each  province.  He  took  a 
census  of  the  population,  and  divided 
the  country  into  five*  great  departments. 
The  conquests,  or  encroachments  of  the 


•  Vide  G6ogr.  de  Danville — Baetis  &c.  Pinkerton's 
Geography  vol.  I.  (Spaio,)  and  Cardonne's  Hist 
torn.  1,  p.  381. 
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Asturian    Christians    extended    to    the 
banks  of  the  DoUro,  and  the  able  talents 
of  their  leader  Don  Alphonso  the  Great 
was  daily  cementing,  and  extending  their 
power  by  the  means  which  Arab  dissen- 
sion and  lawlessness  so   amply  afford- 
ed. 

The  Arabian  historians  give  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  mind  of  Jussuff  was 
wized  with  the  wild  schemes  of  GalUc 
invasion,  and  European  conquest ; 
schemes,  which  he  was  only  prevented 
from  attempting,  by  a  recurrence  of  civil 
^^1  which,  fanned  and  fomented  by  the 
jealousy,  and  ambition  of  Samail,  Amer, 
^^d  their  followers,  again  raged  with 
^^enewed  fury,  and  with  a  violence  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  monarchy,  the 
name,  and  the  religion  of  the  prophet,  in 
the  fair  regions  of  the  west.     The  weak 
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policy  of  Jussuff  proved  the  means  of 
extending  the  war  from  one  end  of  Spain 
to  the  other. 

Convinced  of  the  treasonable  designs 
of  Amer  Ben  Amrou  by  intercepted 
letters,  he  wanted  the  courage  openly  to 
resent,  or  the  policy  prudently  to  dissem- 
ble. By  half  measures,  he  excited  his 
suspicions,  and  hastened  his  revolt,  and 
by  a  proceeding  whose  rigour  was  only 
equaUed  by  its  baseness,  he  cancelled  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public,  and  applied 
the  match  to  that  flame,  which  eventually 
consumed  himself,  and  thousands  of  his 
countrymen. 

Concerting  with  Samail,  he  planned 
the  seizure  and  the  death  of  Amer.  At 
his  palace  of  Siguenza,  Samail  learnt  and 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  admiral,  and 
sent  out  to  salute  and  invite    him  to 
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partake  of  his  hospitality.     The  unsus- 
pecting Amer  accepted  the  offer,  but  no 
sooner  were  they  at  table,  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  Samail's  soldiers  warned  him 
of  the  danger  in  which  he  stood.     The 
vatiant  Arab,  sword  in  hand,  cut  a  pas- 
^  for  himself,  and  having  thus  saved 
^s  life,  he  raised  the  banner  of  war  and 
the  cry  of  revenge,  and  openly  proclaim- 
^  the  defeated  treachery  of  Samail  and 
jQBsuff,  while  he  carefully  exaggerated 
the  massacre  of  Siguenza.  The  nobles  of 
the  tribes  of  Yemen,  and  Kahtan,  dis- 
S^ted   with    the    conduct    of    Samail, 
espoused  his  cause.     Ben  Amrou  raised 
*  large  force  in  Toledo,  and  soon  greatly 
^'^gmenting  it,   advanced  to  Saragossa, 
^hich  he  reduced.     Jussuff  hastened  on 
^  side,  to  levy  troops  from  all  the  cities 
^i  districts;  the  whole   country  split 
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into  the  factions  of  Amer,  SamaU,  or 
JussulSr  took  up  arms.  The  frontierB 
were  deserted  by  the  coast  forces,  whose 
generals  had  fled  to  join  the  rival  armies, 
and  enjoy  a  share  of  the  combat  and  the 
plunder. 

The  towns  and  fields  were  the  scenes  of 
continued  warfare ;  pillage,  violence,  and 
murder,  were  everywhere  conspicuous. 
The  total  suspension  of  laws  or  justice, 
the  devastation  in  the  plains,  the  smok- 
ing ruins  of  the  city  bespoke  the  fright- 
ful presence  of  anarchy,  and  Spain  given 
up  to  this  cruel  power,  received  the 
desolating  marks  of  faction,  which  after 
times  could  never  obliterate,  and  which 
the  smiles  of  a  rich  prosperity,  in  a  later 
period,  only  served  to  render  more  ap- 
parent, and  more  appalling. 

At  this    epoch    also    the    east    was 
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covered  with  the  armies  of  rebellious 
Emirs,  alarmed  by  the  quick  succession 
of  her  revolted  provinces,  and  worn  out 
and  divided  by  the  fierce  struggle 
between  the  houses  of  Ommiah  and  of 
Abbas.  The  former  had  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  that  cunning  and  intriguing 
Ommawyah,  who  had  estabUshed  his 
throne  in  blood,  and  his  popularity  in 
Syria.  The  indolence  of  his  successors 
or  their  vices,  had  alike  disappointed 
and  disgusted  the  Arabians,  and  they 
were  equally  fatigued  by  the  likeness  of 
the  Wahds,  or  the  ferocity  of  the  Yezids, 

and  Suleimans  of  that  race.  Though 
the  memory  and  the  death  of  Othman 
had  raised  and  confirmed  the  power  of 
Ommwyah,  the  murder  of  Hussein,  and 
the  crimes  of  Yezid  were  equally  unfor- 
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gotten  and  now  cried  out  for  vengeance^ 
The  Caliph  Mervan  11,  uras  the  last  anf 
most    unfortunate  .  of-  his    race.     The 
influence  of  the  Abassides  spread  revolt 
and  dissenaon  around  his  throne,  and 
the  ambitious  Azhh,  openly  proclaiming 
himself  Caliph,  defeated  and  pursued  the 
fugitive  Mervan  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates    to    the    depths  of    Egypt. 
There,  the  descendant  of  Ommwyah  was 
discovered  in  his  retreat,  his  life  was 
sacrificed  and  his  remains  cruelly  muti- 
lated.   The  house  of  Abbas  everywhere 
triumphant,  raised  their  black  banner  on 
citadel  and  town,  and  Azfah  was  at  length 
acknowledged  as  the  twentieth  cousin  of 
the  prophet,    and  the     Caliph   of    the 
east. 

The  rites  of  hospitality  have  been  ever 
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beU  sacred  among  the  civilised  and  the 
barbarous  tribes   of  earth,   and  among 
Booe,  more  so  than  the  ancestors  and 
posterity  of  Mohammed.     But  revenge 
and  factious  ambition  are  potent  minis- 
ters to  the  worst  passions  of  mankind, 
and  while  they  stifle  the  voice  of  con- 
science, induce  the  violation  of  the  most 
afiecting  duties  of  life. 

It  was  considered,  that  while  an  Om- 
miade  remained  alive,  the  power  of 
Azfah  was  insecure.  Their  fallen 
fortunes,  their  cruel  treatment,  might 
awaken  the  pity  and  the  indignation  of 
the  people.  It  was  determined  therefore 
to  proceed  to  their  total  extermina- 
tion. 

In  the  sumptuous  halls  of  Abdallah, 
the  Caliph's  uncle,  a  grand  festival  was 
proclaimed,   to  which,  in  common  with 
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many  others,  the  race  of  Ommwyah 
invited,    and  the  unsuspecting   viol 
were  seduced  by  the  tones  of  peace 
harmony,  and  by  the  security  which 
sacredness   of  Arabian  hospitality  gs 
to   accept  the  proflfered '  entertainm 
Xiabil     the   bard    or  ministrel   of 
Abbassides  was   shortly  introduced  i 
the  banquet  hall.     In  his  chaunt,  he 
cited  his  ferocious  chieftain  to  reve: 
and  murder,   by  recalling    the   fate 
Hussein,   and  the   crimes   of   the   G 
miades.     Overcome  with  fury,   the 
willing  Abdallah  gave  the  signal ;  eig 
guests  were  sacrificed  to  his  base  v 
geance,  their  warm  and  bleeding  bo( 
are  reported  to  have  served  as  the  ta 
to  the  remaining  partakers  of  Abdalla 
hospitality,  and  the  power  of  the  Al 
sides  was  cemented  by  the  bloody   ft 
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of  Damascus,  and  by  the  subsequent 
dispersion  of  all  its  foes.  The  tombs  of 
the  Ommiadan  princes  were  broken, 
tyr  bones  dispersed,  their  memories 
accursed,  and  the  hapless  remnant  of 
the  race  prowled  in  the  deep  forest  or  in 
the  unknown  glens  of  that  vast  empire 
which  his  ancestors  had  acquired  by 
their  valour  and  ennobled  by  their  deeds 
•Dd  victories.* 

*  See  the  whole  story  of  the  fall  of  th«  Ommiades 
^  the  Arabian  Historians.  MSB.  Escurial»  transla- 
to  ;  Cardonne  and  many  others,  in  D'Herbelot  fiibl. 
^^'^tale ;  articles.  Abbas,  Mervan,  Abdallah,  &c. 
&c*  &c  and  Sa£^h  vel  Azfah. 

"^e  families  of  Moahwyah  and  of  Mohammed  were 

^  the  same  tribe,  but  according  to  the  principles  of 

^fiS^timacy,  the  throne  belonged  to  the  descendants  of 

^Boa,  and  even  the  children  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of 

^  prophet,  had  a  claim  prior  to  that  of  Moahwyah. 

■"Vide  Mill's  Mohammedanism,  C.  2. 
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From  the  coasts  of  India  to  the  borders 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  from  the  rock 
of  Taric  to  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Asia  and  Europe  had  obeyed  their 
sceptre,  received  their  laws,  and  had 
sworn  obedience  to  their  crown  under 
the  powerful  energy  and  aid  of  their 
house  ;  all  Arabia  had  obeyed  the  com- 
mands of  their  prophet,  and  had  extend- 
ed her  power  and  his  creed ;  under  the 
house  of  Abbas,  the  pride  of  the  Caliph, 

If  the  exertions  of  military  talents  were  always 
crowned  with  success,  Mervan  would  have  retained 
the  throne.  In  the  life  of  his  father  he  had  been 
governor  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the  warlike  breed  of 
asses  who  never  fly  from  the  enemy,  attach  to  the 
word  ass  the  popular  idea  of  the  perfection  of  a  man. 
Mervan  was  honoured  with  this  singular  appellation, 
and  his  abilities  deserved  every  epithet  of  praise. 
Ibid  and  d'Herbelot,  art.  Mervan. 
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the  war  cry  of  the  Arab,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Moslem  were  destined  to 
wither,  to  decline,  and  at  last  to  perish 
in  streams  of  blood,  and  in  the  ruin 
of  dissension,  of  time,  and  worldly 
vicissitude. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Conspiracy  of  the  noble  Scheiks — ^They  nominate  A 
dalrahman  sovereign— He  lands  at  Almane^ar* 
Battle  of  Musara— Battle  of  Lorca  and  death 
Jussuff — Samail  put  to  death — Invasion  of  Spa 
by  Aly  Ben  Moqueir — He  is  defeated  and  slain- 
End  of  the  War — Spain  invaded  by  Charlemag 
— Is  defeated  and  retires — Death  of  Abdalrahm 
— Haschem  ascends  the  throne — ^The  holv  iw 
published — Accession  of  Al-Hakim. 

''  We  recognize  your  authority,"  wro 
the  Emir  Jussuff  and  the  rebellious  Am 
to  the  usurper  Azfah,  '*  and  now  swe 
allegiance  to  your  crown."  Such  we 
the  dispatches  received  at  Damasc 
from  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  courii 
The  object  of  the  two  belligerents  w 
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^^dent ;   for,  by  so   doing,   they  found 
'^eans  to    continue    their   struggle   for 
P^Vrer,  alike  regardless  of  the  troubles  of 
t^e  eastern,  or    of  the    misery  of  the 
^^stem   portions  of   the  Arab   empire. 
^Vitin  the  Alcazar  of  Cordova  a  scene 
^^i«  enacting,  equally  unknown  and  un- 
inspected, that  was  to  develope  a  power 
^l^ich  would  lay  theirs  prostrate  in  the 
^"^^ct,  and  terminate  the  office  of  Emir  and 
*^^  reign  of  the  Caliphate  for  ever  inSpain. 
^■^^  that  council  chamber  the  noble  scheiks 
^^^^^  elders  of  the  Arabians  had  met  in 
^^c^ret  and  weighty  deliberation  ;    their 
^^^ject  was  to  terminate  the  misery  and 
^^"vil  wars  of  the  country,  and  the  means 
l^^^cposed  was  the  election  of  an  indepen- 

nt  sovereign  in  Spain.     To  these  the 

* 

^^^^eresting  news  was  communicated,  that 
I  c>i:ie  royal  descendant  of  Omwyah  had 
I  c2 

\ 
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escaped  the  fury  of  the  Abbassides,  a 
his  life  and  actual  circumstances  minut< 
detailed.  "  Orders  arrived/'  said  a  nol 
scheik,  "  from  that  cruel  Saffah  toimm 
late  two  Ommiades  who  had  taken  u 
their  residence  at  his  court  on  the  fail 
of  his  solemn  promise  to  spare  and  f 
protect  them.  The  one  was  named  Sul 
man,  the'  other  Abdalrahman.  Th 
deed  was  perpetrated  on  the  person  i 
the  former,  while  chance  caused  the  a1 
sence  and  the  safety  of  the  latter.  R 
ceiving  tidings  from  his  friends,  Abda 
rahman  fled  to  the  desert,  and  lived  wil 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  safe  and  wande 
ing  life  of  these  primeval  tribes.  Yet  1 
dreaded  the  vigilance  and  the  vengean^ 
of  the  usurper,  and  therefore  retired  sti 
further  into  Africa,  where,  however,  tl 
governor  sent  out  soldiers  to  seize  h 
person,  by  the  instructions  of  Saffah  ai 
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the  description  which  had  been  sent  of 

his  person  throughout  the  kingdom.''  In 

the  humble  tent  of  a  Bedouin  tribe,  while 

the  future  founder  of  a  splendid  kingdom 

enjoyed  the  deep  repose  which  he  so 

^Uch  needed,  the  emissaries  of  the  tyrant 

*nived  to   demand  his    person  or  his 

^^ath.    The  holy  ties  of  hospitality  were 

'^garded ;  his  benevolent  protectors  de- 

^^ived  the    soldiers    with    a  pretended 

'^'^uting  match  in  which  they  declared 

*^xn  occupied ;  and  they  sped  his  flight 

^^ross  the  desert  of  Sahara,*  and  to  the 

^  The  tribe  of  Zaneta  and  their  city,  Tahart,  have 
^^'^  disappeared  from  the  page  of  the  historian,  and 
'''^m  the  map  of  the  geographer.  It  becomes,  there- 
^*^,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the  exact  neigh- 
^•'^ood  of  the  refuge  of  the  Ommiade  ;  but,  from 
^**the  anthoritie?  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the 
^^bability  is  that  the  tribe  occupied  the  southern  ex- 
^«nity  of  the  Beled-ul-Djerhid,  or  "  Pays  de  dattes" 
^^  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Sahara,  or  great 
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warlike  tribe  of  Zaneta.     Here  his  bir  ^Ib 

and  misfortunes  claimed  respect  and  coKmi- 

passion  ;  and  they  swore  to  live  for  b^^ 

service  or  to  die  in  his  defence.     "  Ac^^ 

it 


there,"  concluded  the  orator,  "  ami 
the  Berber  tribe  of  Zaneta,  he  still  r^^ 
sides.  I  nominate  him  for  our  king,  th 
last  descendant  of  our  illustrious  house^^^^ 
the  last  survivor  of  our  Caliph  Haschem 
Scheiks,  I  propose  to  you  Abdalrahmac^" 
as  our  Emir  and  our  sovereign." 

His  nomination  was  confirmed.  Tha--^ 
man  and  Wahib  Ben  Zoar  were  choser*^^ 
as  deputies  to  Abdalrahman,  and  the;^^ 
departed  with  the  utmost  secrecy  on  thei 
eventful    mission.      In   the   desert   the7 

desert  which  separates  the  states  of  Timbactoo  fro^ 
Barbary  and  the  Mediterranean  shores. — Vide  d* 
ville,  G^ogr,  vol.  ii,  p.  589.     Pinkerton's  Greograpl 
p.  590-595*  G6ographie  Descriptive,  Malta- Bran, 
709^  and  the  opinion  of  Coridi,  vol.  i,  p.  150. 
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sought  and  soon  found  the  Ommiade ; 
and  while  they  informed   him  of   their 
object,  they  did  not  conceal  the  difficul- 
ties attending  its  completion.     But,  as- 
sured that  the  Spanish  Arahs  were  ready 
to  meet  him,  and  uphold  his  cause,  the 
youthful  Ahdalrahman  consulted  with  his 
^rfeods,  the  Zanites,  who  implored  him 
^^  accept  the  oflfer,  and  proposed  to  form 
body  guard  for  his  protection.      Seven 
^ndred  and  fifty  chosen  horsemen  were 
^^il  in  readiness  to  accompany  him,  and 
^Ibdalrahmao  signified  to  the  messenger, 
^^  Cordova  his  resolution  to  accede  to 
^^^ir  proposal. 

Meanwhile,  fortune  had  declared  for 

^^suff,  who  was  now  conducting  Amer 

'^^n  Amrou   and  his  sons  prisoners  to 

^irdova.     The  possession  of  his  rival's 

i^son  he  owed  to  the  fears  or  the  trea- 
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chery  of  the  people  of  Saragossa.  As 
approached  Cordova,  rumour  of  the  co 
ing  event  reached  his  ears,  and  anoth^^ 
messenger  soon  arrived,  bringing  th< 
fatal  tidings  of  Abdalrahman's  landing/ 
and  of  the  revolution  of  all  the  govern 
ment.  Rendered  almost  frantic,  Jusa 
barbarously  wreaked  his  vengeance  o 
Amer  and  his  sons,  who  expired  in  tor- 
ments ;  and  then,  after  writmg  to 
ally  Samail,  he  marched  on  through  va 
rious  parts,  to  levy  and  assemble  forces. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  755,  Ab 
dalrahman  landed  at  Almune9ar,  a  sea 
port,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Granada 
An  immense  concourse  of  Andalusian 
nobles,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  th 
people,  received  the  young  hero  on  his^ 
landing,  and  loudly  cried  :  **  God  protects 
Abdalrahman   Ben   Moawyah,   King  o 


he 


et 


) 
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pain!"    The  noble  person  and  hand- 
31116  features  of  the  new  sovereign,  won 
or  him  favour  on  all  sides,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  southern  provinces  flocked  in 
STeat  masses  to  his  standard ;   25,000 
ttien,  besides    his  faithful  Zanites,  ac- 
oonpanied  his  march  from  Almune9ar  to 
Se^e,  into  which  town  he   made  his 
exxtry,    amidst    universal    acclamations, 
"i^ese  fearfal  tidings  were  received  by 
ttx^  astounded  Jussuff  with  the  fiercest 
^*^c3ignation ;  and  he    immediately  pro- 
^^^^ed  to  take  such  measures  as  would 
ing  the  struggle  between  him  and  the 
'W  pretender  to  an  issue.    He  attempted 
*^^  Secure  Cordova,  Valencia,  and  Tad- 
^^orah  in  their  obedience,  by  sending  his 
^^^^  sons   respectively  to    these    pro- 
^'ices,     while    he    raised    large    levies 
*^ughout    Merida  and  Toledo.      The 

c  3 
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misfortiiiies  of  Abdalrahman   had  given 
him,  in  youth,  the  lessons  of  a  sad  expe- 
rience ;  and  he  possessed  that  important 
fsiculty  hy  which  an  accurate  judgment  is 
formed  firom  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
mankind.    He  was,  therefore,  well  aware 
of  the  difficulties  which  attended  his  en-^-* 
terprise ;  and  he  resolved  to  enlist  pppulaaE: 
favour  in  his  cause,  hy  the  achievemeiL.fli 
of  feats  of  valour  and  energy,  which,  whih 
they  excited  the  admiration  of  the  peopl 
should  leave  no  time  for  it  to  suhsid 
After  a  slight  and  successful  skirmish  wi 
the  son,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  fathe 
Jussuff,  with  an  impetuous  valour,  on  the 
plains  of  Musara  :  7,000  dead  were  left 
on  the  field  of  battle  ;  Samail  and  Jussuff 
fled  in  consternation,  and  the  surrender 
of  Cordova  crowned  the  victory  of  Abdal- 
rahman.    The  town  of   Seville  followed 
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ttxe  example.     The  adherents  of  JussufF 

^ere  either  discouraged  or  faithless  ;  the 

^^ous  towns  sent  deputies,  who  were 

^chanted  at  their  courteous  reception  ; 

^d  while  the  valour  of  Abdalrahman  ob- 

toined  successive  victories,  his  manners 

S^ed,  and  his  virtues  secured,  the  affec- 

^^^  of  his  subjects. 

After  vainly  attempting  to  stem  the 

stream  of  his  success,  Samail  and  JussufF 

Undescended  to    treat  for  terms   with 

^^  Adhagel,*   whom   they  had  at  first 

^^spised ;   their  submission    easily  pro- 

^^^ed  what  their  valour  might  long  have 

contested.     From  Merida  the  King  re- 

tamed  to    Cordova,    which    henceforth 

became  his  favourite  residence,  and  which 

*  Ad-H'Agfel :  implying  the    intruder,  pretender, 
adrentorer.— -Vide  Lexicon  de  Sacy,  letter  Aleph. 
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he  established  as  his  capital.  The  cle- 
mency which  he  had  extended  to  Jussuff 
was  unable  to  conciliate  or  to  appease 
him ;  and  though  Samail  accepted  office 
under  the  King,  Jussuff  again  broke  out 
into  rebellion,  exciting  the  people,  where— 
ever  he  passed,  till  near  Lorca  he  met 
defeat  and^  death,  after  three  years 
continued  tumults  and  insurrection.  Th^K 
same  spirit  of  revenge,  the  same  desi 
for  sedition,  occupied  the  minds  of 
children.  The  generals  of  Abdalrahm^ 
were  sent  against  them,  and  one  w  ^ 
slain  in  battle.  Although  clemency  w 
vain,  the  generous  monarch  hesitated 
shed  the  blood  of  the  rebels.  His  kii 
dom  continued  to  be  alarmed  and 
pressed  by  revolt,  till,  at  last,  a  fn 
conspiracy  of  the  ungrateful  Samail  h 
ing  been  discovered,  he  was  put  to  dej 
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in  Toledo,   about  the  year  760.     The 
Gothic  states  of  Asturia  were  governed 
^Froila,  the  son  of  Alphonso  :  too  weak 
to  offer  resistance,  they  proposed  a  treaty, 
^d  submitted  to  a  heavy  tribute  to  the 
crown  of  Cordova.     The  kingdom  at  this 
^e  enjoyed  a  short  peace,  which  was, 
however  again  broken  by  the  rebeUion  of 
"i^em,  a  relation  of  Jussuff.     This  com- 
menced at  Toledo,  and  though  sustained 
*^y  the  worst  portions  of  the  army,  em- 
ployed  the  forces   of  the   King  during 
*^a.iiy  years.     A  more  important  event, 
*^^^ever,  soon  occurred.     A  scheik  of 
^u.e  ever-faithful  tribe  of  the  Zanites  sent 
^oid  through  Temam,  the  hajib  or  cham- 
berlain*  to  the  King,  of  the  projected 

*  This  o£Sce,  when  first  instituted,  meant  the  keeper 
0^  the  presence  chamber,  or  more  properly,  master  of 
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invasion  of  Spain  by  one  Aly  Ben  Mo-   - 

queir,  Emir  of  one  of  the  African  depen 

dencies,  who  intended  to  proclaim  once^ 
more  the  name  and  authority  of  thi 
Caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  arrival  of  Aly, 
and  his  abuse  of  the  king,  threw  the  pro- 
vinces into  great  excitement,  and  alien- 
ated many  from  their  allegiance ;  and  h( 
marched  with  a  considerable  force  througl 
many  towns,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Toledo, 


the  curtain  or  door,  but  in  later  times,  in  Bagdad  an 
Egypt,  it  became  an  office  of  high  distinction.  I0 
Spain,  the  ministers  or  prime  Vizirs  always  held  it  ; 
and  it  must,  therefore »  be  understood  by  the  modem 
reader  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  the  common 
word,  chamberlain. — Vide,  C^r6monies  de  P Orient, 
vol  ii,  p.  73,  and  Bib.  Or.  vol  ii,  p.  17 1.  "  El  Vazir 
y  el  Hageb  del  rey  de  Corduba,"  answers  more  pro- 
perly to  our  terms  of  Prime  Minister  and  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  King  of  Cordova, 
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where  he  expected  the  surrender  of  that 
city»  from  the  promises  of  the  seditious 
Hixem.  But  before  he  arrived  there, 
tike  army  of  Abdah^ahman  opposed  his 
'Either  progress.  The  troops  of  Aly 
^^^re  totally  defeated,  himself  slain,  and 
^s  head  placed  on  a  pillar  in  the  place 
^^  Cordova,  proclaimed  that  thus  perished 
'^l^e  enemies  of  Abdalrahman,  the  suc- 
^^ssor  of  the  Ommiades. 

The  lingering  siege  of  Toledo  was  suc- 
cessfully put  an  end  to  by  the  skill  and 
eaergy  of  Temam.     The  successor  of  the 
^th  Froila  had  attempted    to  infringe 
tt^e  treaty  and  refuse  payment  of  the  tri- 
Hte.    A  decisive  engagement  with  the 
royal  forces  induced  him  to  adopt  a  more 
politic  course ;   and  on  payment  of  the 
required  sum  into  the  treasury  of  Cor- 
dova, the  treaty  was  renewed,  and  peace 
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re-established.  A  rebellious  spirit  se 
still  to  prevail,  which  proved  alik 
instability  of  the  government,  anc 
remains  of  a  faction  not  yet  annihi] 
The  valour  of  Abdalrahman,  ho^ 
the  faithful  energy  of  his  Zanites, 
the  persevering  constancy  of  his  gen< 
Tamam  and  Abdalmalec,  proved 
strong  for  any  adventurer  to  gain 
or  lasting  advantages. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  h 
Aboulgafar,  attempted  to  seize  Td 
the  sagacity  of  Abdalmsdec  prevente 
success,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Gu 
quiver,  near  Seville,  he  gave  battle  t 
rebel,  and  defeated  him.  Abdak 
was  here  seriously  wounded  ;  and  A 
rahman,  wearied  of  these  repeated  't 
resolved  at  once  to  terminate  them, 
marched,  therefore,  in  person  agains 
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^urgents,  and  met  them  on  the  field  of 

^^.    A  fierce  contest  ensued ;  Abdal- 

'^hinan  was  crowned  with  victory,  and  a 

^^S  and  tedious  warfare  ended,  after  six 

y^^r^*  duration,  in  the  death  of  Abdoul- 

^^^^,  and  those  of  many  others  of  the 

P^rty  henceforth  extinct. 

•f^us  was  the  new  sovereignty  of  Spain 

^firmed.      Circumstances,  it  must  be 

all 

*^^^ed,  had  favoured  the  cause.     First, 

^    unsettled  power  of  the  Abassides, 

^^  their  continual  struggle  for  dominion, 

^dered  them  both  unwilling  and  unable 

^ve  attention  or  assistance  to  the  dis- 

*^t  province  of  Andalouz.  Abdalrahman 

^d,  for  a  time,  feared  the  power  of  the 

*^irs  of  Africa  ;   but  his  alarms  must 

^^On  have  been  appeased  and  dispersed 

^y  the  state  of  that  continent,  in  which 

^"v-ery  petty  governor  was  aiming  at  inde- 
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pendence,  and  either  contending  againa 
each  other,  or  rebelling  against  the  ais 
thority  of  the  caliphs.  The  seat  of  th 
central  government  had  also  been  change* 
The  Abassides  hated  Damascus  as  tk 
choice  of  the  rival  house,  perhaps  as  tl 
theatre  of  their  own  atrocities  ;  and  th^ 
had  removed  to  the  city  of  Bagdad,  ^ 
the  remote  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  tk. 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  governing  Spa  5 
Secondly,  Abdalrahman  had  come  intc 
land  where  the  valour  and  the  name 
his  family  had  always  been  held  in  hi. 
estimation ;  where  the  leading  nobles  b* 
every  old  prejudice  enlisted  in  his  favo^ 
and  where  the  people,  tired  out  with  * 
furious  madness  of  civil  war,  hailed  hi  ■ 
not  only  as  the  sovereign,  but  as  * 
saviour,  of  their  country.  The  war  h.^ 
ing  thus  far  terminated,   AbdalrahiCi^ 
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retired  to  Cordova,  where  the  cares  of 
private  life,  the  charms  of  domestic  aflfec- 
^OD,  and  the  noble  occupation  of  public 
^^bellishments  and  improvement  filled 
^P  the  measure  of  his  time. 

Ifom  the  favourite  Sultana,  Havara, 
*^^  had  his  youngest  son,  Haschem  ;  two 
^ttersons,  Suliman  and  Abdalla,  com- 
posed the  monarch's  family.     The  eldest 
^^  sent  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  good 
Sovemment  in  Toledo  ;  the  second  was 
^^patched  to  Merida,  for  the  same  pur- 
P^^,   while  Haschem,  endeared  to  his 
^ther  by  his  simplicity  and  his  virtues, 
^'^ared  the  pleasures  of  the  palace,  and 
^^joyed  the  advantages  of  the   capital. 
'''^  the  enjoyment  of  the  chace,  or  in  his 
^^tirement  amidst  the  luxuriant  gardens 
^f  Cordova,  the  King  forgot,  in  the  arts 
^^  peace,  the  stern  excitement  of  war,  and 
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the  desolating  effects  of  even  victc 
From  this  happy  dream,  of  four  yej 
duration,  Abdalrahman  I.  was  awakei 
by  the  trumpet  of  a  new,  a  forei 
and  an  unexpected  invader.  Cha 
magne,  King  of  the  Franks,  appea 
on  the  heights  of  the  Pyrenees,  \ 
thence  descended,  with  a  numer 
horde,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  swe 
ing  all  opposition  before  him,  and  lay 
waste  the  fertility  of  that  district. 

The  motives  for  his  strange  appeara 
have  been  variously  stated ;  the  petiti 
of  some  emirs  to  the  King  to  render  tl 
independent,  has  been  supposed  and 
serted  ;  the  complaints  of  the  Gallic 
christians  have  been  assigned  as 
cause  ;  while  the  greater  probability 
in  the  warlike  character  of  Charlemag 
and  the  roving  life  of  plunder  so  mi 
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^^ved  and  followed  by  the  Franks.  But, 
^^atever  might  have  been  his  motives, 
success  was  negative  :  after  perform- 
^ Ag  the  Spanish  march,  he  again  retired 
^om  Spain.  Mussulman  and  Christian, 
^V^turian  and  Grascon,  equally  rose  against 
l^Un ;  and  in  the  passes  near  Roncevaux 
l^«  army  was  defeated,  and  the  Spaniards 
^^c)n  back  the  vast  spoils  with  which  the 
^>^^s  had  enriched  themselves  during 
tlieir  excursion  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 

The  expedition  itself  is  now  a  subject 
^-^  little  or  no  importance.  Whether 
^l^arles  was  called  by  some  party  into 
*^Pain,  or  whether  his  love  of  activity 
^^d  pillage  led  him  there,  is  now  a  point 
*^otally  uninteresting  ;  and  excepting  that 
^oncevalles  and  the  fall  of  Rolando,  or 
Orlando,  have  furnished  both  Arab  and 
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Christian  with  the  theme  of  chivahrj 
romance^  the  march  and  retreat  ^ 
prohably  both  have  been  forgotten. 
Spaniards*  are  too  proud  of  a  vi< 
which  history  ascribes  to  the  Gas< 
and  romance  to  the  Saracens.  The  ] 
of  Pahnyra  derive  a  casual  splen 
from  the  nakedness  of  the  surrous 
desert,  and  the  genius  and  braver 
Charlemagne  were  the  more  conspici 
since  they  were  without  a  rival  ir 
own  times,  and  were  a  wondrous  con 
to  the  tame  imbecility  of  his  degeni 
posterity.! 

*  Fall  and  Decline,  vol.  ix,  p.  177. 

t  For  this,  as  well  as  the  general  events  of  th 
the  succeeding  chapters,  the  reader  may  consult 
ping.  Hist.  Gener.  Mariana,  Historia  Hispan,  1 
gosta.  Hist.   d'Espagne.    Casiri,   Bib.    Arab. 
EbenMausMSS.  371-38S.    Bib.   du  Roi.  K( 
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The  last  band  of  the  christians  had 

l^ardly  disappeared  among  the  gorges  of 

the  Pyrenees  ere  Abdalrahman  regained 

possession  of  Zaragossa  and  other  north- 

^nx  towns  of  Spain,  and  everywhere  re- 

^tablished  order    and  law.     Called  by 

ttic  request  of  the  uncle  of  Alphonso,  he 

^Jiterfered  to  arrange  the  rival  pretensions 

^f  Maragottos*  and  his  nephew,  and  aided 

"y  a  partiality  which  it  was  hardly  possi- 

"^^^  888,  ibidem,  and  Conde,  Los  Arabes  en  Espana^ 
^th  the  agreeable  history  of  Cardonne,  de  la  Domi- 
^^on  des  Arabes  en  Afrique  et  en  Espagne,  Gib- 
^^*s  Fall  and  Decline,  vol.  x.,  and  at  times  the 
^^vient  but  too  partial  narration  of  the  Archbishop 
^Toledo. 

The  Maragottos  here  mentioned  was  the  offspring 
^^  ixiixed  parents,  and  hence,   perhaps,   his  name, 
*laiirogothos ;  and  hence  certainly  the  partiality  of 
W>dalrahman. 
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ble  for  his  justice  to  repress,  he  dec 
for  the  former,  who  entered  into 
treaty  sdready  existing,  paying  the 
bate  to  the  king,  and  thereby  maintai 
peace.  The  sparks  of  revolt,  again 
died  by  the  last  remnants  of  the  ezpi 
fiaction  of  Jusseff,  Samail  and  their  a 
rents,  were  quenched  by  the  si 
energy  of  Abdabahman  and  his  gene 
The  foreign  invader  was  successfull] 
pulsed,  the  domestic  traitors  efifecti 
exterminated.  Thus,  the  remainde 
the  monarch's  life  was  rendered  ha] 
and,  occupied  with  the  internal  poli 
the  state,  and  the  general  happine 
his  people,  Abdalrahman  enjoyed 
serenity  of  peace  in  the  close  of  an  ei 
ful  reign.  Agriculture  was  resui 
public  confidence  was  gradually  re- 
blished,   and   the    name   of    Omwj 
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descenJant    deserved  and  received  the 

t^lessings  of  his  people.    The  laws  were 

^edified,  extended,  and  consolidated,  the 

>^^>ad8  were  re-opened,  and  fully  main- 

t^ed,  a  greater  numher  of  magistrates 

^ded  to  the  municipality  of  the  towns, 

^d  a  vast  plan  for  public  instruction 

B^S^ted  and  commenced.    The  religion 

^  the  state  was  endowed  with  numerous 

mosques,  and  the  institution  of  a  body 

rf  readers,  or  expounders  of  the  Koran, 

^^e  attached  to  each  temple.     Emulous 

^^  the  mosque  of  Bagdad,  Abdalrahman 

'^Ived  to  rival  it  by  a  similar  erection 

^  his  favourite  city.     His  energy  and 

"^Utiility  were   conspicuously  displayed, 

*^ce  he  drew  out  the  plan,  and  worked 

^^ry  day  at  its  construction  with   his 

^  hands.     The  son  of  his  faithful  ge- 

^,   Abdalmalec,    had  the    credit  of 

Vol.  II.  D 
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destroying  some  rebel  bands,  and  1 
King  condescended  to  bestow  on  bim  ' 
hand  of  his  grand-daughter,  the  chile 
his  favourite,  Haschem.  The  mani 
of  Abdallah  and  Kathira  was  celebra 
in  Cordova  with  the  greatest  splendoi 
and  the  inhabitants  entertained  for  ma 
days,  with  a  brilliant  succession  of  fi^t 
and  tournaments. 

The  sagacious  mind  of  Abdalrahio 
foresaw  all  the  dangers  which  his  pec 
would  incur,  in  case  of  his  death  happ 
ing  without  his  having  fixed  a  succes 
to  his  throne.    In  a  constitutional  i 
narchy  the  laws  would  have  called 
eldest  son  to  the  crown,  and,  in  defai 
then  the  next  by  priority  of  birth  ; 
in  the  despotic  government  of  the  Ej 
the  throne  was  filled  by  election,  and 
customs  of  Asia  were  respected  and  i 
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lo^ed  by  the  Arabs  of  Spain .  Under  these 
circumstances  Abdahrahman  yielded   to 
Ms  own  predilection  in  favour  of  Haschem . 
Re  nominated  him  as  his  successor  ;  and 
in  an  assembly  of  all  the  provincial  go- 
vernors, convoked  in  Cordova,   he   ob- 
tained a  ratification  of  the  act.      Among 
them  were  seen  Suleiman  and  Abdalla, 
^ho  testified  neither  surprise  nor  resent- 
nient  at  the  proceeding.      The  king  then 
left  Cordova  for  Merida,  leaving  Abdalla 
^  Ms  lieutenant  at  the  former  city.    The 
fltruggles  of  his  early  life,  the  anxieties 
^government,  and  the  harassing  events 
^ Ms  reign,  had  undermined  his  health, 
•"^y  years  Abdalrahman  held  the  scep- 
^  of  Spain,  and  his  death  (in  787  or 
788)  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  its  inha- 
'^tants.     The  greatest  honours  were  paid 
to  his  memory,  and  a  large  concourse 

d2 
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followed  the  remains  and  mourned  tT 
national  loss,  from  the  walls  of  Merida 
the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  at  Cordova.  ' 

*  The  year  which  annoimced  death  to  Abdabrahxx 
beheld  the  rise  of  Edris  Ben  Abdalla,  a  descendant 
Ali,  (the  8on-in.law  of  Mohammed),  and  the  foai3« 
of  the  capital  of  Fez  and  the  empire  of  Morocco.  1 
Edressah  family  reigned  for  upwards  of  a  cent:u 
and  counted  among  its  honom^  not  the  least, 
possession  of  the  erudite  Sherif  Al-£drissi,  i/rlm 
ample  work  on  Geography  and  descriptions  of  cor\ 
tries  enjoyed  a  high  and  lasting  reputation.  « 
Casiri,  Cardonne,  and  D'Herbelot*  vol.  i,  p.  624-^ 
The  confusion  (and  it  must  indeed  be  great)  wl^ 
arises  in  the  reader's  mind  when  he  peruses  the  iis^ 
of  the  provinces  and  cities  of  Spain,  as  given  by  '^ 
Arabians,  and  compares  them  with  either  the  Go^ 
or  Spanish  appellations,  may  find  some  relief  by  ^ 
study  of  the  detailed  account  of  that  country  g*^ 
by  the  Sherif,  and  translated  into  Spanish  and  '^^ 
ably  annotated  by  Conde,  in  1  vol,  8vo.  Madrid  I  ^ 
Aledris,  Bib.  du  roi. 
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The    Khotbah*    was    pronounced  for 
Haschem,    who    ascended    his    father's 
tlirone,  and  appeared  determined  to  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps.     Temperance,  hu- 
loaanity,  and  a  love  of  justice  were  the 
characteristics    of   the    new    sovereign, 
which  acquired  for  him  the  honourable 
titles  of    Al-Hadi-Rhadi,   the  just   and 

•  After  the  morning  service  in   the  mosque,  the 

preacher  delivered  his  khothah,  or  sermon ;  at  the 

conclusion,  he  offered  up  praise  to  God,  celebrated 

^d  blessed  the  memory  of  the  Prophet,  and  offered 

^P  a  prayer  for  the  reigning  sovereign,  saying  :  **  O 

•^ttah,  protect  and  prosper  our  caliph,  and  thy  people, 

^ho  by  thy  grace  had  Mohammed  for  their  Prophet." 

^^  formed  the  khotbah,  and  the  performance  at  the 

'^^^ceesion  of  a  new  sovereign  was  customary.    Thus, 

^e  see  Safiah,  the  founder  of  the  Abassides,  hearing 

^c  Uu>tbah,  as  one  of  the  first  marks  of  public  sove- 

'^ty.    Vide  Bib.  Orientale,  vol.  ii,  p.  448-449, 

^^  Vol.  iii,  p.  152. 
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good  ''  HcEfcs."  But  wliik  aQ  sea 
to  angar  a  peaoeAil  and  a  ^t^a 
reign,  the  brothers  erf"  Hasdiem,  Si 
man  and  Abdalla,  raised  the  standai 
independence,  and  assumed  the  rigl 
exercising,  in  their  own  province 
Toledo  and  Merida,  the  qnalitie 
sovereigns.  An  amiable  weakness  ii 
brother  triumphed,  for  a  time,  ovei 
justice  of  the  prince,  and  the  two  "V 
were  allowed  to  concert,  to  conspire, 
to  rebel.  At  length,  in  the  valle] 
Buktar,  Suleiman  and  Haschem  m< 
try  their  respective  force,  and  the  d< 
and  flight  of  Suleiman  confirmed 
power  of  the  king.  Again  the  foi 
united  with  the  banditti  of  the  mc 
tains,  and  was  again  defeated  by 
faithful  Abdallah,  the  son-in-law  of  I 
chem.    Another  attempt  to  raise  a  p; 
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in  his  favour  was  equally  fruitless ;  and 
the  authority  of  the  king  being  generally 
respected,  and    his    forces    everywhere 
victorious,  compelled  Suleiman  to  accept 
the  offer  of  large  sums  of  "  peace  money," 
*fld  to  retire  to  Tangiers.     The  momen- 
tary excitement,  caused  by  these  revolts, 
^n  subsided,  and  the  different  lieute- 
'^^ts  of  the  King,  from  time  to  time, 
^^tered  Cordova  with  all  the  ensigns  of 
^Ctory. 

In  the  recent  division  of  Spain,  Ab- 

^ll^man  had  ceased  to  enumerate  the 

^^^vince  of  the  Narbonese  Gaul ;    and 

^^s,  at  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  vanity, 

^^  preserved  the  peace  of  his  people. 

^t  the  idea  of  retaking  northern  Spain, 

^d  the  towns  of  the   Narbonne,  now 

^*^fiamed  the   mind    of  Haschem.      In 

^^derto  effect  this  object,  large  armies 


i 
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were  indispensable^  and  to  procure 
resources  there  was  but  one  mode, 
chem  published  the  Alighed,  or  holy 
At  the  hour  of  prayer,  from  the  Im2 
pulpit,  in  every  mosque  throughoi 
superb  dominions  of  the  Ommiadet 
proclamation  resounded,  and  a  gener 
thusiasm  answered  to  the  King's  wi 
while  those  who  were  disabled,  froi 
firmities  or  other  causes,  from  enli 
under  the  holy  standard,  contril 
money,  horses,  and  supplies  for  the  ^ 
of  the  faithful,  on  this  solemn  occs 
Vain  were  the  attempts  to  discover 
the  true  motives  were  in  this  procee 
Two  hundred  years  after  this  perio< 
historian  smiles  while  he  relates  the 
enthusiastic  folly,  when  the  R 
Imaum  unfurled  his  banner;  yet 
he  states  the  pretext  then  urged,  h 
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^e    at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  mo- 
tive. 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Moslem  has 
ever  heen  more  conspicuous  and  his  fana- 
tism  more  persevering  than  those  of  the 
<^tuldren  of  the  cross,  and  we  may  perhaps 
l^elieve  that  a  religious  fervour  only  in- 
spired the  King  and  people,  yet  cooler 
'^^flection  leads  to  the  more  rational  con- 
^vision  that  the  policy  of  Haschem  was 
^  inflame  the  ardour  of  the  Arahs  against 
f<>^eign  enemies,  and  thus  to  extinguish 
^'^^  brand  of  civil  discord  in  the  purer 
"^^-me    of  national  glory,   and  religious 
^^•^thusiasm. 

A  body  of  85,000  men  in  two  divisions 

*^5arched  northwards  in  the  cause,  one 

^^^^Kto  attack  the  Asturians,  the  other  to 

uorade  the  Pyrenees.      The  latter  was 

d3 


The   anuT  of    the 
first    succaeiiaii  GaTfTcia 
Leon    was    israded,    and    the    Got^^ 
fearfdlly  alanned;    the    feeUe    son   C^^ 
Friola  dirided  the  throne  of  the  S 
Christians  with  an  aged  nnde  or  rdation. 
The  warriors  of  Astnrias  called  for  Al- 
phonso  to  lead  them  to  the  conqnest,  and 
he  answered  to  their  summons.     At  his 
appearance  the  scene  was  considerably 
changed :  by  his  skill  and  bravery  the 
royal  troops  were  harassed,  and  if  not 
defeated,  at  length  forced  to  retire,  and 
the  Goths  regained  possession  of  all  the 
booty  seized. 

The  son  in-law  of  Haschem  had  greater 
success  among  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 
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Tlxe  successful  siege  of  Gironda  attested 
Iiis  skill  and  activity  but  the  seizure  of 
Narbonne,  was  followed  by  a  barbarous 
Blaughter  of  its  inhabitants,  and  a  general 
devastation  of  the  surrounding  country. 
These  severe  measure ^  seized  only  to 
exasperate  the  Narbo.  inese  ;  they  all  rose 
to  repulse  so  cruel  and  so  formidable  an 
enemy,  and  the  fierce  battle  of  Carcas- 
sonne, though    decided    in  the  Arab's 
favour  led  to  no  further  result,  since  he 
i^astantly    returned    into    Spain.      The 
enormous  booty,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  one  million  sterling,  was  devoted  to 
the  works  of  the  great  Mosque  at  Cordova, 
and  the  prudent  Haschem  disgusted  with  a 
holy  war,  put  down  the  Alighed,  and  gave 
all  his  attention  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace  and  the  noble  science  of  augment- 
ing his  people's  prosperity. 
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Now,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since 
Taric  landed  on  the  rock  of  Spain,  the 
kingdom  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  good 
government  in  a  time  of  peace,  and 
under  a  prince,  whose  virtues,  sagacity, 
and  love  of  justice  were  so  conspicuous. 
The  city  of  Cordova  began  to  show  marks 
of  that  future  splendour  which  she  was 
afterwards  destined  to  possess.  The 
palaces,  the  gardens,  the  new  streets, 
the  mint,*  the  library,  the  great  bridge, 

*  The  money  coined  at  the  Cordova  mint  was  the 
same  as  that  struck  at  Damascus.  The  coin  bore  the 
inscription  "  Allah  is  Grod — and  there  ia  but  one 
God/'  and  on  the  reverse  the  words  *'  In  the  name  of 
Allah,  this  piece  was  struck  in  Andalousia/'  &c. 
Vide  Casiri,  Conde,  and  Numismatic  memoirs  of  the 
east.     Bib.  du  roi,  vol.  2. 

"  Up  to  this  year/*  says  Richardson,  695,  "  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  treasary  of  the 
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all  had  been  repaired,  augmented,  or 
reconstructed  ;  and  Haschem  finished  the 
labours  which  his  father  had  commenced 
by  completing  the  grand  Mosque.  This 
noble  monument  of  the  Spanish  capital  ,"* 
was  600  feet  long  by  250  wide,  1500 
pillars  of  polished  marble  supported  its 
stupendous  roof,  and  nineteen  doors  of 
bronze,  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship, formed  the  grand  entrance.      At 

Caliphs  were  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  the 

coins  were  invariably  with  Greek  inscriptions,  and  the 

Persian  coins  of  the  Ashcaman  or  Arsacidse  had  also 

Crreek  inscriptions  which  were  probably  introduced  by 

Alexander  or  his  successors."    Dissertation,  p.  64. 

*  For  a  more  minute  description  see  Casiri, 
Cardonne,  and  Ximenes  Roderick.  "  Nul  autre 
peaple  que  les  Arabes  n'aurait  pu  concevoir  ou 
eztoiter  de  pareils  ouvrages."  says  Millot  speaking 
of  their  Mosque. — H.  U. 
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night,  upwards  of  6000  silver  lamps 
with  sweet  scented  oil,  diffused  a 
fume  and  a  holy  radiance  throughou 
vast  structure,,  and  the  sanctum  or  ss 
oratory  of  the  Imaum  was  of  ma 
gold. 

The  King  also  hrought  water  int 
parts  of  the  city  hy  the  erection  of  c 
mental  fountains,  while  the  construe 
of  canals  spread  around  health  and  gei 
utility.       Schools   for    the  Arabic 
guage  were  founded  in  many  cities  o1 
kingdom,  and  the  people  were  comm; 
ed  or  persuaded  to  acquire  a  knowl 
of  its  rich  and  harmonious  dialect, 
to  abandon  the  bald  latinity,  rude  i 
nant  of  a  former  age.   Yet  while  Hase 
so   greatly  encouraged  the   elegant 
the  useful,  he  did  not  forget  those  ii 
tutions  which  contribute  to  the  main^ 
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i" 

I         ance  of  justice  and  good  will  among  a 
I         nation. 

The  laws  were  most  impartially  ad- 

''Clustered,  and  the  King  gave,  in  his  own 

^^tance,  a  striking  example,*  while  he 

followed  up  his  father's  wise   policy  hy 

Cttocuraging  to  the  utmost  the  intermar- 

nage  of  his  Arabian  and  Christian  sub- 

jccts.    The  remainder  of  his  virtuous  life 


They  proposed  to  the  prince  to  buy  a  property 

^'^'•^h  was  up  for  public  competition  ;  but  Haschem 

^^BTtiaed,  fearfiil  that  the  appearance    of  his  factors 

^^S'fct  depress  competition,  and  injure  the  proprietor, 

Haschem  inspired  by  this  act  of  justice,  gave  vent 

^i^  feelings  in  a  poetic  effusion  where  he  declares 

*ove  for  gardens  and  flowers,   yet  avows  that 

P^ple  far  take  precedence  in  his  souL     Vide 

*H.,  Cardonne,   and  for    the  verses,    Conde,  Los 

^^8  en  Espana  vol   1 ,  and  the  appendix  to  these 
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was  spent  in  the  calm  contemplation  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and 
his  hours  of  relaxation  were  employed  in 
the  innocent  pastime  of  gardening  and 
hotany.  An  astrologer  is  reported  to 
have  warned  him,  in  the  ambiguous  lan- 
guage of  prophecy,  of  his  approaching 
death.  Although  Hasohem  might  have 
doubted  the  art  of  the  magician,  he  could 
not  deny  the  chances  of  humanity,  and 
remembering  the  wise  conduct  of  his 
father  on  a  parallel  occasion,  he  esta« 
blished,  as  his  successor,  his  son  Al- 
Hakim.  After  this  event,  his  health  sensi- 
bly  diminished,  and  when  at  last  wam> 
of  the  approach  of  the  silent  and  relent — 
less  foe,  he  composed  his  mind  for  tb^ 
change  about  to  take  place  and  eased  his . 
conscience  by  delivering  the  foUowin 
discourse  to  his  son  : 
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May  the  advice  of  a  father  be  listen- 
^  to.    O  my  beloved  son,  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  belong  to  God,  from  whom 
^^  receive  all  things  ;  may  we  conform  to 
*^  wish,  may  we  act  up  to  his  laws,  for 
tlierefore  are  we  placed  in  high  authority. 
M"a.y   thy  impartial    justice  bless    and 
ptx>tect  thy  people,  and  may  thy  ministers 
feai  to  use  thy  name  as  a  shield  for  any 
iJ^xcjuity ;  be  gentle,  be  merciful,  for  thus 
1*     God.     Let  the  choice  of  thy  gover- 
n.oxs  be  guided  by  thy  knowledge  of  their 
^^le  virtues,  and  be  mindful  to  resent  all 
"^JTiries  done  to  thy  people  by  their  or 
tixeir  agent's  means.     In  the  army  pre- 
serve a   strict,  yet  mild  discipline,   and 
^^are    the   extremes    of  ferocity    and 
^'^^^Imess ;  the  one  will  induce  the  hatred 
^f  thy  soldier,  the  other,  his  contempt. 
*  *  Be  above  all  things  assured  of  this 
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great  maidm,  that  a  man  only  really  is  a 
king  when  he  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  Where  he  is  a  tyrant  or  a  fool, 
there  will  he  civil  discord  or  general 
insecurity  ;  hut  that  throne  based  on  the 
affections  of  the  suhject  is  built  upon  a 
rock  against  which  the  arts  of  the  wicked 
traitor,  the  arms  of  the  stranger  shaC 
never  avail. 

^^  Protect  agriculture  and  all  classes  c: 
thy  industrious  people,  and  so  live,  thai 
thy  numerous  subjects  may  rest  secun 
beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  throne,  and  i- 
the  full  enjoyment  of  property  andpeacs 
they  and  their  children's  children  maa 
bless  my  son  Al-Hakim's  name." 

Such  were  the  virtuous  precepts  of  thi 
expiring  Haschem^  and  if  not  superios 
they  are  at  least  equal  to  any  that  are  s^ 
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highly  vaunted,  either  in  a  Pagan  or  a 
^ristian  age. 

Ilie  year  796  completed  the  life  of 
^^hem,  and  his  son  ascended  his 
*^^ne  to  prove  the  strength  which  these 
^^irable  maxims  had  on  his  conduct 
^d  to  run  his  destined  course.  What- 
®^er  might  have  been  the  result,  had  the 
good  fortune  and  peaceful  reign  of  his 
fether  been  accorded  to  the  new  monarch 
It  is  impossible  to  determine;  since,  a 
series  of  intestine  feuds  and  rebellions, 
^d  a  persevering  war  which  ravaged  and 
alarmed  the  frontiers  commenced  at  the 
death  of  Haschem,  and  continued  to  that 
^f  his  son. 

The  two  uncles  of  the  King  were  no 

*^^xier  apprized  of  his  accession,   than 

^   once  more  raised  the  standard  of 

^oJt,      Suleiman    assembled  a    large 
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force  of  barbarians  at  Tangiers,  andsaika 
immediately  for  the  Spanish  coast,  wh3- 
Abdalla^  in  his  goyemment  of  Seville,  b 
corrupting    the  integrity  of  the  Walie 
obtained  possession  of  that  province. 

The  valour  and  the  youth  of  Al-Hakia 
saw  these  proceedings  without  dismay 
and  vigorously  prepared  to  defeat  them 
But,  while  marching  for  this  purpose  t 
received  tidings  of  the  recapture  of  vs 
rious  towns  in  the  Narbonne,  and  deea 
ing  this  of  more  importance,  he  hastene 
in  person  to  the  frontiers.  His  preseni 
changed  the  scene ;  in  a  succession  of  tl 
most  rapid  and  gallant  manoeuvres  1 
regained  the  whole  of  the  towns  seizi 
by  the  Christians,  and  returned  load< 
with  booty  and  slaves.  Leaving  one 
his  generals  to  act  in  check  on  the  froi 
tier  operations,  he    appeared  with  tl 
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rapidity  of  lightning  before  Toledo ;  he 
thus  astounded  and  alarmed  his  enemies 
while  he  soon  after  overthrew  their  pre- 
tentions and  their  hopes  in  a  pitched 
battle. 

Suleiman  and  Abdalla  escaped  into 
*^encia,  where  they  busied  themselves 
^  again  collecting  forces  to  maintain 
'^^ir  cause. 

fiut  their  nephew  allowed  them  no 
^spite,  he  arrived  in  Murcia,  sought 
"^^m  out,  and  by  a  signal  defeat,  dispers- 
^  their  army ;  and  while  the  death  of 
^"^leiman  confirmed  the  power  of  Al  Ha- 
*^ixn,  the  tears  he  shed  on  his  uncle's 
»^ody  attested  the  natural  goodness  of  his 
*^^art.  Abdalla  sued  for  and  easily  obtained 
P^Jdon ;  he  was  advised  to  retire  in  ho- 
nourable exile  to  Tangiers,  while  his  two 
^ong  Esfah  and  Casim  were  received  at 
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the  monarch's  court,  whose  genei 
youth  obliterated  the  past  by  bestoin 
on  his  cousin  the  hand  of  his  si 
Alinska. 

The  war  of  the  frontiers  still  contini 
The  brave  leader  of  the  Asturians, 
phonso,    had  sought    the    assistance 
Charlemagne,  and  the  son  of  that  h< 
Louis,  known    to    history  only   by 
surname    of   Debonnaire,     headed 
Franks  on  this  expedition.     Partial  s 
cess  attended   his  operations  :  the 
sence  of  almost  all  the  great  Arab  ge 
rals,  and  the  treachery  of  one,  Maklo 
enabled  them  to  ravage  the  Barcelonn 
territory,  to  capture  Gironne  and  T 
tosa,  and,   at    length,  Barcelona    its 
The  King  advanced  against  them,  to  t 
minate  the  expedition.      He    pnider 
provided  for   the  safety    of   the    to)? 
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tlirough  which  he  passed  on  his  route, 
^  then  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war. 
His  army,  however,  fought  few  battles, 
^dAl-Hakim  was  contented  by  the  defeat 
Mid  execution  of  Maklouh,  whose  trea- 
^Q  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Franks.  Thence  the  King 
'Bturned  to  Cordova,  without  even  ap- 
P^aching  Barcelona. 

Joussouff,  the  son  of  Amrou,  one  of  the 
'^yal  generals,  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  Waliship  of  the  fickle  Toledo,  and 
*^^ci,  as  much  from  inexperience,  as  from 
^y  other  cause,  incurred  the  hatred  of 
^e  citizens  ;  for,  confounding  the  inno- 
^nt  with  the  guilty,  he  had  at  length 
P'U.shed  his  severity  so  far,  that  the  popu- 
'^^e  rose  tumultuously  against  him,  and 
^^ized  his  person.  Their  urgent  petition 
*^  the  King  occasioned  the  necessity  of 
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Joussouflrs  removal  to  the  smaller  tO¥ 
of  Tudela ;  and  he  was  replaced  as  Wa 
hy  the  greater  experience  of  his  fathe 
Amrou.  The  new  governor  watched  fi 
and  seized  the  earliest  opportunity 
revenging  this  insult  on  the  Toledan 
Four  hundred  inhabitants  were  sacrifia^ 
to  his  maUgnant  revenge ;  and  the  nam 
of  Amrou  and  Al-Hakim  were  joined 
the  common  curse.  The  city  of  MerL 
experienced  some  agitation  at  the  d: 
grace  of  Esfah,  who  at  this  period  sees 
to  have  incurred  the  anger  of  his  cousiri 
but  the  affection  of  a  wife  and  the  5 
fluence  of  a  sister,  in  this  instance,  p^ 
vailed,  and  public  order  and  domesi 
peace  were  shortly  restored. 

From  this  epoch,  however,   the  ch 
racter  and  the  occupations  of  Al  HakL 
underwent  an    entire    and    inexplicafai 
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change.  Although  war  still  raged  on 
the  Gallician  and  the  Narbonnese  fron- 
tiers, we  see  him  no  more  commanding 
his  armies,  or  heading  the  assault.  The 
youthful  Abdalrahman,  his  son,  figured 
^  his  place ;  his  success  was  brilliant, 
'ftpid,  and  continuous ;  and,  although 
Catalonia  was  at  last  lost  to  the  Arabian 
Po^er,  yet  Narbonne,  Gironne  and  many 
^portant  places,  were  won  back,  by  his 
^ctorious  arms,  to  the  crown  of  Cordova. 
Al-Hakim  had  retired  to  that  city.  On 
Ws  arrival,  his  suspicions  had  been 
^l^imed  by  the  details  of  a  serious  con- 
spiracy against  his  throne  and  life  ;*  and 
^^^e  hundred  executions,  which  took 
*^^^Ce  in  that  capital,  were  deemed  neces- 


XjBiid  before  the.  King  by  Casim,  who  had,  during 
^tMence,  been  appointed  governor  of  Cordova. 

f)L.    II.  B 
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sary  to  secure  his  ^ety,  or  to  sati 
his  vengeance.  The  alarmed  peo 
forgot  their  respect  for  the  prince  in  tb 
indignant  hatred  at  the  tyrant,  w] 
henceforth  plonged  in  sensuality, 
dnlged  the  impalses  of  his  gloomy  sus 
Clans' hy  the  continual  slaughter  of  '. 
suhjects. 

Abdalrahman  was  publicly  dedai 
heir  to  the  crown,  and  his  cousins,  Esi 
and  Casim,  were  the  first  to  swear  fie 
lity  to  him.  The  young  prince  continu 
to  be  the  support  of  his  father's  pow 
the  commander  of  his  armies,  and  t 
defender  of  the  kingdom.  In  order 
raise  his  dignity,  or  provide  for  1 
safety,  a  body  guard  was  formed  for  hi: 
and  to  render  their  fidelity  more  secu 
a  fixed  pay  was  ordained  to  them.  T 
method  of  raising  this  sum  was  by  a  U 
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exactly  similar  to' the  Octroi.*  This 
naode  was  an  innovation,  and  excited 
S^at  murmurs  among  the  rich  and 
thriving   inhabitants  of    Cordova.f     A 

*  By  laying  a  tax  on  all  articles  of  consumption  on 
entering  the  gates  of  the  city.  It  was  then,  and  is 
^'^»  a  mode  of  contribution  universally  hated.    The 

"S^^tem  of  the  French  octroi  is  at  once  paltry,  irritat- 

» 

'^  and  obnoxious;  and  Cordova  is  not  the  only 
P'^ce  and  kingdom  where  this  tax  has  raised  angry 
^^^^t^  and  tumultuous  demonstrations. 

I*  Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  crimes  of  the 

^^^y  Caesars  arose  from  their  having  to  support  a 

*^  power  and  a  luxurious  establishment,  with  very 

^*ted  means.     Murder  was  the  only  ways  and  means 

^*W€d  the  £mperors ;  and  as  only  the  rich  fell,  and 

^Ur  spoils  were  divided  among  the  princes  and  the 

^^^Ple,  these  latter  in  that  monstrous  age  cared  little 

^»  80  they  enjoyed  their  shows.     A  philosopher  of 

'^^t  period  might  have  calculated  with  nicety  the 

^**A)er  of  murders  in  each  reign  by  the  virtuous  eco- 

^Uky  <^  luxurious  expenditure  of  the  Emperor.     A 

E    2 
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priQce  would  hare  ton 
ceded,  but  Al-Hakim  erinced 
lore  <^  despotism,  by  ordering  ti 
most  seditious  to  be  executed.  . 
of  these  unfortunate  Tictims  was 
by  the  populace,  and  both  the 
suburbs  revolted  in  open  mutii 
vengeance  of  Al-Hakim  knew  no 
The  streets  of  Cordova  run  wit 
the  suburbs  were  given  up  to 
pillage  ;  and  the  infuriated  d 
length  terminated  the  horrid  scei 
enactment  so  monstrous,  that  w( 

new  tax  also,  in  despotic  governments,  an( 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  has  rarel 
cessful ;  and  when  the  wily  Augustus  atl 
legacy  tax,  all  concurred  that  it  was  \ 
failure.  See  the  erudite  dissertation  on  tl 
Tacitus,  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  vol.  i, 
Roederer,  vol.  ii,  Depping,  Hist.  G^n^rah 
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11  authenticated,     it    would    not    be 

d.^cmed  credible,  and  for  which  insanity 

osi.li  plead  the  only  excuse.     Al-Hakim 

ga.Te  orders,  **  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 

tlic  ill  fated  suburbs  should  quit  for  ever 

tlxcir  homes,   taking    with    them    their 

fanulies  !*' *       The    exiles    of   Cordova 

**  'Wandered,  in  pursuance  of  this  cruel 

Caudate,  in  search  of  a  home  and  of  a 

'bating  place.*'    Toledo   received  some, 

®*6ht  to  ten  thousand  of  them  accepted 

*^^   oflfer  of  the  Emir  of  Morocco,  and 

*^^  new  Fez  received  the  children  of  the 

'^**08arabians,  and  the  industrious   sub- 

J^^ts  of  Al-Hakim.f     Some  adventured 

^  Arab.  MSS.  of  Toledo,  translated,  No.  1873  B. 
'^5b,  duRoi. 

tThe  Eldriasites  were  a  aagacious  family,  and  knew 
^W  to  profit  by  the  madness  of  another.  A  reflec- 
^  will  occur,  in  viewing  the  fierce  and  inexplicable 
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on  the  ocean,  and  the  conquest  of  Cn 

is  due  to  their  valour  and  enterprize.* 

The  maniac  who  had  caused  the  d: 

aster,  passed  the  wretched  remainder 


.  vengeance  of  Al- Hakim — and  that  is,  that  he  m 
have  been  urged  and  excited  by  treachery.     Cas 
was  the  governor  oi  the  city ;  from  him  the  Kii 
kamt  all,  and  though  he  was  bound  by  the  ties 
gratitude,  by  his  oath,  and  by  relationship,  Abda 
might  write  and  suggest  that  were  Al-Hakim 
moved,  E&feh  might  reign,  or  the  claims  of  Casim 
strong  on  the  suffrages  of  the  nobles. 

*  Cardonne»  Novaire.  They  sailed  in  twenty  g 
lies,  and  therefore,  says  Gibbon,  this  warfare  n^ 
be  branded  with  the  name  of  piracy  !  Their  cl 
was  Abou  Kab,  or  Cahab.  Tliey  first  pitched  tb 
camp  in  the  bay  of  Suda  ;  but  led  on  by  an  aposft 
monk  to  the  more  desirable  and  eastern  part  of 
island,  their  fortress  Candax  extended  to  the  wb 
island,  under  the  corrupt  and  modem  appellation 
Candia. — ^Vol  x.  c.  51,  Fall  and  Decline,  Depping. 
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his  days  in  the  passions  of  sensuality, 
fear,  and  frenzy ;  the  torments  of  his 
^^ud  allowed  him  no  rest,  and  the  dis- 
turbed fancies  of  his  guilty  conscience 
^^dermined  his  health,  and  prostrated 
Ws  mortal  strength.  Life  dragged  on  a 
heavy  and  unceasing  curse,  till  the  mi- 
serable and  misguided  sovereign  found  at 
^^rigth  that  reUef  in  death,  as  acceptable 
'^  himself  as  the  news  of  it  proved  to  be 
'^  his  terrified,  indignant,  and  alienated 
people. 
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CHAPTER   in. 

Abdalrahman  II  ascends  the  tiuone— -AbdaDah's  re- 
bellion and  death — Frontier  War — ^RdiellioiiB  in 
Merida  and  Toledo — Norman  pirates — Mohammed 
Ben  Abdalrahman's  accession — Religions  aects^ 
Omar  Ben  Haffsoon  the  Bandit — ^Peace  with  tiie 
Asturians — Sudden  death  of  Mohammed — Al- 
mondhir's  reign  and  death— Abdallah. 

Spontaneous  fetes  proclaimed  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  and  wel- 
comed Abdalrahman  II  to  the  throne. 
The  favourite  of  the  army  by  his  valour, 
of  the  people  by  his  kind  heart  and  up- 
right mind,  and  highly  gifted  by  nature 
and  education,  he  seemed  destined  to  rule 
with  vigorous  justice,  and  to  embel}ish 
his  reign  with  all  that  was  eminent  in 
arts  or  sciences.  Poets,  musicians,  phy- 
sicians  and  astronomers  flocked  to  tlw^ 
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palace  of  Cordova,  where  the  young  mo- 
narch welcomed  them  with  honour,  and 
entertained  them  with  liberality,  and 
where  they  received  a  still  higher  plea- 
sure in  feeling  that  their  works  were 
justly  appreciated,  and  their  importance 
duly  acknowledged.  The  state  of  the 
capital,  at  this  period,  was  one  of  great 
splendour  and  much  interest.  In  a  city, 
whose  natural  situation  was  most  lovely,* 

*  Cordoba,  situated  within  five  to  six  miles  of  the 
lateral  chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  stands  on  the 
Goadalquiyir,  and  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest 
tracts  of  land,  both  for  culture,  pasturage,  and  mine- 
rals, in  Europe.     The  climate,  otherwise  sultry,  is 
i^'efreshed  by  the  mountain  breezes.    The  Arabians 
baflt  immense  fortifications,  which  still  remain,  and 
^  great  mosque,  now  the  catholic  cathedral,  attests 
^  magnitude  of  their  designs  and  execution.    The 
^^^  of  the  latter  are  encrusted  with  verses  from  the 
^f^,  which  are  regarded  by  the  present  age  witti 

E  3 
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the  palaces  of  the  king  and  of  the  chi* 
nobility  vied  with  each  other  in  eleganc 
and  design,  while  the  mosques  and  pul 
lie  buildings,  interspersed  with  larf 
and  richly  cultivated  gardens,  extendir 


an  ignorant  disdain.  Corduba,  so  called  by  the  B 
mans»  and  Corthobah  fay  the  Arabs,  was  ever  a  pla 
of  great  importance  in  Spain,  and  in  those  rem* 
times  was  the  scene  of  a  certain  magnificence,  sia 
we  find  Scapula,  who  revolted  against  Sextus  Po 
peius  (A.  U.  C  709)>  resided  some  time  in  this  toiE 
where  he  displayed  his  riches  and  his  taste  in  feastr 
on  gold  plates,  and  drinking  from  gold  caps  fik: 
with  beer,  and  wine  mixed  with  spikenard  and  ros^ 
Cordova  is  the  country  of  the  two  Seneca,  and 
their  relation,  the  author  of  the  Pharsalia.  Of  A" 
roes,  Avicenna,  and  the  christian  soldier  Heman^ 
caUed  Gonsidvo  de  Cordova. — Vide  Danville,  vol— 
p.  209.  Al  Edris,  p.  113.  Strabo,  Lib.  3.  I* 
kerton,  p.  138.  Malte-Brun,  G^ogr«  Descript. 
fl03.     Bibl.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  545. 
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a  vast  surface,   added  health  and 

dxeerfalness  to  the   scene.       The  well 

Paved  streets,  the  highly-carved  and  salu- 

t^rious  fountains,  the  noble  aqueducts, 

^'^d  the  mai'ble  edifices  struck  the  pleased 

t^^lxolder  with  surprise,  nor  was  he  less 

astonished  at  the  affluence  of  the  court 

tlxam  at  the  easy  prosperity  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  interior  of  that  court  the  arts  of 

^^Xiisic  and  sculpture,  poetry,  and  history, 

*ttd  the  abstruse  sciences  were  cultivated 

'^V'ith  assiduitv  and   success.     The  cele- 

^x'a.ted  El  Lahti  (the  learned  Andalouz, 

^B  lie  was  styled  in  the  East  from  whenc;^ 

*^«^  had  just  returned)  was  the  friend  of 

A^bdalrahman,  and  the  tutor  of  his  sons. 

The  skill  of  the  master  was  proved  in  the 

excellence  of  the  scholars,  who  received 

^*th    pride,    and    displayed   with  equal 
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ability  the  offices  of  poet  and  orator 
the  funerals  of  their  illustrious  race*. 

But  firom  the  midst  of  these  elegai 
and  honourable  occupations  which,  whi 
they  add  to  the  enjoyment,  increase  tl 
utility  of  life,  Abdalrahman  was  sui 
moned  to  the  harsh  sound  and  pestifero 
atmosphere  of  war  and  rebellion.  In  tl 
city  of  Tangiers  the  aged  Abdallah  st 
lived  to  dream  of  visions  of  greatne 
which  he  was  never  destined  to  enjo 
and  to  concert  schemes  of  invasion  ai 


« 


♦  Conde,  vol.  1,  p.  278.  Bibl.  Or.,  vol.  t, 
53 1 .  Owing  to  the  suggestions  of  Laiti»  the  | 
lished  Abdalrahman  invited  Zeriab,  the  famous  mu 
cian  of  Persia,  over  to  Spain,  and  founded  a  school 
music  in  Cordova,  and  a  band  for  the  palace,  wb 
was  carefully  fostered  by  his  successors.-— Vide  C 
donne,  tome  1,  p.  983-5.  Conde  and  Casiri,  £ 
-Arab.  Hisp. 
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^^'^^Uest,  if  not  for  himself,  for  the  gran- 

^^^    of  his  family.    The  clemency  of 

^      nephew    had    been    forgotten,   the 

Peace  money,"  received  from  the  gene- 

^^^^  father  was  now  employed  to   de- 

«troy  the  authority  of  the  son,  and  Ab- 

^^Uah    reappeared   in    Spain   with   his 

^^Ual  pretexts  of  the  rights  of  birth,* 

This  right,  among  the  Asiatics,  was  purely  ima- 

™**^^ry,   among  the  Mossolman  contrary  to  the  law 

practice  of  the  Prophet.    The  Arabs  and  the 

have  equally  entertained  the  law  of  election 

^he  symbol  of  national  liberty,  and  both  may  have 

^^d  in  practice  that  it  was  the  root  of  tyranny.    For, 


all,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Gibbon,  "  the  ac- 
^^^^ledged  right  of  birth  extinguishes  the  hopes  of 
-ion,  and  its  conscious  security  disarms  the  cruelty 
tlie  monarch.    To  the  firm  establishment  of  this 
we  owe  the  peaceful  succession  of  our  European 
.   ^^^^larchies.    To  the  defect  of  it,  we  must  attribute 
freqaent  civil  wars  through  which  an  Asiatic 
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and  of  justice  for  himself  and  fair  pi 
mises    for    the   ears   of   the   popidac 
Backed  by  the  Berbers  and  the  band 
of  Africa  and  Andalouz,  he  again  rais 
his  standard.    The  royal  legions  of  Ci 
dova  met  him  in  Valencia,  defeated,  m 
forced  him  to  retire  to  the  city  of  tl 
province,  and  there  the  feeble  old  bc 
had  recourse   to  the  special  invocat: 
of  heaven,  to  decide  the  justice  of 
cause.    The  credulity  or  the  vanity 
the  Arabian  historians  give  us  to  unci 
stand   that  his  vows  were  heard :  at   ' 
end  of   his  prayer  he  was  struck  si 
denly  to  the  earth,  and  the   fit    of 
ness  or  enthusiasm  was  construed  by 
dispirited  followers  as  the  answer  fr« 


despot  is  obliged  to  cut  his  way  to  the  throne  kA 
fathers."     Vol.  1,  p.  271.    F  and  D. 
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^^^^.  Abdallah  acquiesced,  and  rising, 
cried :  "  O  Allah !  I  resign  myself  to  thy 
^^crees ;"  and  the  news  of  his  submis- 
axon  was  eagerly  carried  to  the  King.  At 
'^s  court,  Esfah  and  Casim  had  appeared 
^s  intercessors  for  their  father,  the  mind 
^^  Abdalrahman  was  generous,  the  suh- 
^^^ssion  of  Abdallah  seemed  sincere,  and 
*^  the  pardon  which  was  extended  to  him, 
^^s  added  an  oblivion  of  his  past  Ufe  by 
^  ixiark  of  confidence  in  his  remaining 
^^ys,  since  he  was  given  Tadmorah,  with 
*^*^e  power,  during  his  own  life,  of  ex- 
clusive sovereignty  in  that  province. 
-Abdallah  died  the  following  year,  and 
^be  King  seized  that  occasion  to  invest 
tile  property  of  his  great  uncle  in  the 
bands  of  his  children,  and  to  make  that 
xiuportant  law,  which  allowed  hereditary 
succession  to  children,  release  of  dowry 
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to  widows,  and  the  right  of  te 
bequeath  away  one  third  of  theii 
to  any  stranger  they  might  c 
select*. 

The  war  on  the  frontiers  I 
commenced.  The  Christians  hi 
the  moment  of  intestine  c< 
among  the  Arabs  to  push  the 
tages,  and  extended  their  con 
the  North.    But  the  activity  < 

*  Arab  MSS.  of  Toledo.  Leges  Hisp 
Bib«  du  Roi.  The  succession  of  childrei 
inheritance,  was  no  dangeroas  innovation 
the  contrary  Abdakahman  would  have 
establish  in  his  own  family.  The  secon 
an  old  acknowledged  custom  among  th( 
Arabia.  (Vide  Richardson's  Dissertation 
Sect.  2,  p,  331-2.  The  third  was  a  just 
enactment.  It  does  not  appear  that  mc 
mho/  property  descended  to  the  children 
of  Abdabrahman.    Vide  L^.  Hisp. 
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^^'^'^iician  defeated  their  views.     He  ap- 

P^^Ted  at  Tortosa,  forced  the  enemy  to 

^tire  within  the    walls   of    Barcelona, 

•^^sieged,  and  took  that  city,  and  then 

Pursued  the  fugitives  to  the   Pyrenees. 

^©Hce  he  returned  to  Cordova  with  the 

®^8igns  and  the  fruits  of  victory.      Obei 

daJla,    the   youngest    son    of   Abdallah 

atoned  for  the  conduct  of  his  father  by 

'^is   services  of  fidelity  in  the  field.     In- 

"^^sted  with  the  command,  he  led  the 

^^yal  forces  against   the  Asturians  and 

•Navarese,    and  obtained   many  decisive 

advantages,  and  in  the  battle  of  Pampe- 

*Utia  he   gained  so  complete  a  victory, 

^*^ait  he  sent  the  generals  of  the  enemy 

Prisoners   to   Cordova  as  proofs   of   his 

'V'alour  and  success.     The  five  following 

y^ars  were   employed  by   Obeidalla   in 

^Ixecking  the  aggressions  of  the  frontier, 
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by  Abdalrahman  in  the  prosecution 
the   arts,  sciences,  and  works  of  pub' 
utility,  and  by  the  factious  in  foment! 
discontent,  exciting  discussions  and  ^W:.^ 
muits,  and  successfully    preparing 
provinces  for  long   and   open  rebellL^ 
The  great  cities  of  Spain  were  governed 
by  two  officers  in  the  King's  name,    tbe 
WaU*,  or  governor  of  the  province,  at^d 

*  Besides    the  Wall  and  the  Wazir,   the  otI» — ' 
offices  seem  to  have  been  in  the  civil  administratic^^-^^^^ 
of  affairs  :  the  Waeir  Medini  or  councillor  of  state  u^ 
the  capita],  of  which  there  were  many,  and' indeed  a^^"^ 
the  King's  immediate  ministers,  were  Wazirs.    Tte^^ 
Cadi  or  Alcaide,  whose  name  and  office  still  exbt  at 
this  day  in  Spain,  the  Fakhirs  or  Faquirs,  joriscoii- 
suits,  and  doctors  of  law,  the  Mollahs  or  moderators 
of  the  assembly  of  the  preachers.    The  Imam  or  head 
of  the  assembly  of  the  preachers,  and  the  Khathiebs 
or  Chetibs  preachers  and  expounders  in  the  mosques. 
In  the  military  department,  we  find  the  Al  Hadi  or 
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tile    Wazir   or   lieutenant  of  the  city, 
wliich  last  if   the  Wali    was  forced   to 
absent    himself^    ruled  in  both  for  the 
time.     Each  new  king,  at  his  accession, 
^Ways  confirmed  or  annulled  the  list  of 
governors  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
to  the  latter  case  nominated  fresh  ones. 
The  most  important  duties  of  the  Walis 
"Were    to    raise,  "as   hy    royal  ordon- 
uances,"  the  taxes  from  each  province, 
tod  to  remit  such  portions  of  them  as 
were  decreed  by  law  to  the  King's  ex- 
chequer at  Cordova.    They  were  enjoined 

"^^  to  the  throne,  who  was  generally  coramander-in- 

^^^  of  the  land  forces,  the  grand  admiral,  the  Emirs 

^^  ffenerals  of  the  armies  by  sea  and  land,  and  the 

*'^*>ordinate  grades. — Vid  Bibl.  Or.  Passim.  Casiri, 

^*^onne,  Escurial  MSS.  El  Gamri.     Bib.  du  Roi, 

"^^e,  Ascargota.     Dynasties  d'Abulpharge  Latine 

^'^-\  &c. 
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to  reside  constantly  in  their  govemme 
(unless  specially  summoned  to  the  ca^gpJ- 
tal,  or  to  join  the  holy  standard  in  ws^jr), 
and  to  give  their  best  attention  to  ^be 
administration  of  the  province,  accord- 
ing to  the  special  or  general  policy  of 
an  Asiatic  Government. 

As  this  was  despotic  in  Cordova,    it 
was   equally   so  in  all  the   other  gre^ 
towns,   such  as  Toledo,   Merida,   Sar^- 
gossa,   Murcia  and  Lisbon,   and  as  tine 
people  knew  not  how  to  distinguish  t"fae 
measures  ordained  by  the  central  goverx- 
ment,  from  those  which  sprung  from  t^® 
caprice  or  inability  of  the  Wali,  they  na*^^* 
have  evidently  been  in  a  better  or  wo:*^^ 
position,   according  to  the  good  or    ^'^^ 
character  of  their  officer.     Although      ^^ 
Cordova,   the   people  were  from  the 


sence  of  the  court  and  the  privileges  ^•""■'•* 
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capital  in  general  loyal  and  contented, 
*^e  provincial  cities  were  subject  to  op- 
pression, corruption,  and  constant  revolt. 
Each  city  was  also  castellated  or  forti- 
fied, and  this,  though  an  advantage,   as 
far  as  general  security  was  concerned, 
^2w,  when  intestine  commotion  prevailed, 
^  great  and  growing  evil.     It  gave  a  dis- 
contented   emir  every  facility  to  rebel, 
^^d  oflfered  every  obstacle  to  the  sup- 
pression of  revolt.     The  wise  suggestions 
^*  diflferent  statesmen  to  dismantle  the 
^Wns,   had  been   often  and   vainly  re- 
P^^tted.      The  Spanish  monarchs    disre- 
S^ded  the  advice,   and  either  from  pre- 
J^dice  or  some  undefined  fears,  refused 
*^    allow  the  destruction  of  these  strong- 
*^^ldB,  thus  seeming  to  prefer  repressing 
**Xe  recurrence  of  civil  war,  by  force  of 
s,  to  checking  it  by  a  sagacious  poli- 
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cy.  This  mistake  and  its  results  alS 
fatal  to  King  and  people,  continued 
prevail,  and  the  Christian  enemies  of  ti 
Arab,  seizing  each  occasion  with  hap/F 
ability,  at  last  succeeded  in  suppresstfl^ 
the  creed  and  the  banner  of  the  Prophel 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  The  lenient 
policy  of  the  Arabians  after  victory  ha^ 
allowed,  from  the  commencement,  tb 
exercise  of  their  religious  faith  and  world 
ly  professions  to  their  Christian  subjects 
by  the  former  privilege  these  had  becom 
cemented  into  one  body,  which  grew  i 
riches,  strength,  and  spirit  by  the  enjoy 
ment  of  the  latter.  The  followers  c 
Moses,  also  a  large  and  influential  class 
had  suffered  to  a  great  extent  in  tha 
point,  where  they  have  ever  been  mos 
sensitive,  and  their  skill  in  amassinj 
riches  had  been  too  often  abused  by  th 
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^olence  with  which  it  had  been  wrested 
fi^mthem.     These  two  powerful  bodies 
^ere  therefore  always  ready  to  lend  their 
^sistance  to  the  factious ;  and  the  dis- 
contented Wali  was  sure  of  their  aid  to 
foment  and  keep  up  rebellion,   and  all 
^hese  elements  of  discord  combined,  now 
^I^eared  in  array  against  the  power  of 
"^Malrahman  II. 

Mohammed  Ben  Abdoulgabar  headed 

**i«  people  of  Merida  in  a  violent  assault 

^^  the  authorities  of  the  town,  in  which 

^ke     houses    of    the    magistrates    were 

^^'X^ien  into,  and  themselves  sacrificed  to 

Popular  fury.     The  King's  governor  re- 

^^d  in  haste,   and  the  factious  Abdoul- 

S^Viar  entrenched  in  the  fortifications  of 

^*^^t  splendid  city,   flattered  himself  in 

^*^^  position  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the 

'^i:idits  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  might 
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wait  the  arrival  of  the  Toy^^  troops, 
contest  and  overturn  the  power  of  I 
sovereign.  The  King  instantly  se^ 
Abdalrouf  one  of  his  generals  with  tC 
Algarve  legions  to  suppress  the  muting 
The  inflated  vanity  of  Mohammed  ifl 
duced  him  to  defy  all  terms  of  submifl 
sion,  and  the  siege  had  been  long  an 
doubtful,  had  not  the  good  sense  of  ib 
citizens  put  an  end  to  it  and  reestablisl 
ed  the  King's  authority. 

They  sent  six  of  their  eminent  men  1 
treat  the  terms  of  capitulation ;  tl 
strictest  orders  had  been  given  by  tl 
King  not  to  pillage  or  injure  either  perso 
or  property.  In  silence,  the  legions  ( 
Abdalrouf  entered  the  gates,  and  with  th 
most  rigid  discipline  ;  they  obeyed  th 
orders  of  their  general  and  ere  tweb 
hours   had  passed,    700  bodies   of  tl 
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if^bels  lay  dead  in    the   streets,    while 

^rderand  peace  reigned  undisputed  in 

Merida.    This  was  immediately  followed 

V  a  similar  explosion  in  Toledo,   where 

private  revenge  gave  the  chief  impulse 

to  the  rebellion.     Haschem  Ben  Atik,   a 

^ch  and  powerful  citizen,  complained  of 

^c  injustice  done  him    by  Abmaffah, 

^^  King's  Wazir  ;   he  spread  vast  sums 

^^  money  among  the  people,   and  bribed 

t*^e  Berber  guards  of  the  Alcazar  to  es- 

P^Xise  his  cause.     These  affected  to  be 

^'^^jrmed  at  the  fury  of  the  people,  who 

"^^ieged  the  gates,    and  fled  in  trepida- 

**^^^ii  before  the  multitudes;  those   who 

'^^^lained  faithful  were   slain,    and  the 

^^  azir  would  also  have  fallen  a  victim, 

^^*dnot  chance  favoured  him.     Absent 

^^^m  the   town,   when  the  revolt  broke 

^Vtt,  he  fled  to  Calatrava,  and  thence 

VOL.  II.  F 
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dispatched  a  messenger  to  Cordova 

the  news.     The  Prince  Ommiah,  with  ^      4 

large  body  of  the   royal  horse  guards, 


proceeded   towards  Toledo,     while  Ab- 
maffah    advanced  on  his   side    with  a 
strong  body  of  troops.     Within  Toledo, 
the  rebels  took  energetic  measures  to 
resist  the  attack.       A   sally  from    the 
gates    against    Abmaffah's     detachment 
was  successful,  and  the  vanity  of  Haschem 
and  the  hopes  of  his  soldiers,  augmented 
in  equal  proportion.     The  General  Ab- 
dalrouf  had  fully  succeeded  by  mild  and 
politic  measures   in  calming  the  rebd- 
lion  in  JVlerida,  and  when  he  quitted  that 
city  to  march    on  Toledo,    he  left  th 
poor  fully  employed,  the  police  and  mili 
tary  well  provided,  and  the  rebels  drive 
far  from  its  environs.     The  ^  King  h 
naturally  hoped  that   the  same  happi^^y 


4 
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^^sults  might  attend  Abdalrouf  at  Toledo, 
^ut  these  hopes  were  not  fulfilled  at  that 
*inae,  since  the  only  advantage  obtained 
^y  Abdalrouf  against  the  Toledan  muti- 
^^ers  was  in  an  onset  near  the  banks  of 
^e  small  river  Alberca.    No  sooner  too 
*^5id   this  general   retired  from  Merida, 
^han  the  rebellious  bands  re-entered  that 
*own,   inhumanly  murdered  two  of  the 
^xuigistrates,  and  planted  the  flag  of  sedi- 
tion on  its  ramparts.     Abdalrahman  de- 
termined to  put  an  end  to  these  scenes, 
^vanced  to  the  siege  in  person,  and  his 
^Uiy  prepared  to  carry  the  town  by  as- 
^xilt,  when  the  King  adopted  a  milder 
Wiurse.      Written   pardons  attached  to 
wrrows   were  shot  into   the  town,   and 
the  many  who  read,  reflected,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  sought  the  standard  of 
their  sovereign. 

r2 


sue  for  pardon,  the  generous  E 
that  he  rejoiced,  the  stem  B^ 
tice  was  sheathed  on  a  day  ' 
joy,  when  the  affections  of 
were  restored  to  him  ;  and  if 
not  turn  the  hearts  of  the  rel 
at  all  events  hoped  he  shou] 
power  to  prevent  their  dist 
peace  of  his  people.  The  sta^ 
rahman  in  Merida  was  pro 
many  days,  duriDg  which,  hi 
confirmed  the  wavering,  and  i 
loyal,  and  the  only  want  i 
whir;h  he   disnlaved  was  in  tt; 
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scheia  defied  the  royal  arms,  famine,  at 
length,  forced  his  valour  to  submit,  his 
pidty  head  was  the  only  one  that  fell, 
*^d  the  King  having  appointed  Abdal- 
^^^9  Wall  of  the  province,  recompensed 
t"6  misfortunes  and  fidelity  of  Abmafifah, 
'^y  ^  place  at  court. 

^e  affairs    of    the     Asturias    were 
fi^c3ed  by  the  double  sovereignty  of  Al- 
P^Onso  and  his  cousin  Ramiro.     The  in- 
^Sues  of  the  Christians  were  numberless, 
''^^ir  treasons    incessant,    their  perfidy 
^tuplete.     They  aided  with  money  and 
^th  men  the  rebel  of  the  Arabian  cities, 
^^d  the  Bishop  of  Christ  was  frequently 
s^^n  fighting  under  the   standard  of  Mo- 
Cammed.     The  Arabs  resented  this  trea- 
chery by  open  and  sly  covert  means,   the 
bribes  of  the  court  of  Oviedo,  were  duly 
P^d  back  am  ong  the  seditious  Christians, 
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and  the  warriors  of  the  Prophet 
in  the  sally  and  conspired  again 
safety  of  the  Asturian  kings,  i^ 
and  wretched  policy,  which  we? 
each  people,  and  fed  the  flame 
fiercely,  which  inwardly  consume 
best  prospects  both  of  the  King  of 
rias  and  of  Cordova.  The  remaii 
Abdalrahman's  reign  was  far  froi 
py ;  the  powers  of  nature,  as  well 
arts,  seemed  conspired  to  prevent  i 
closing  in  prosperity.  Two  bai 
Norman  pirates  ravaged  the  she 
Lusitania,  and  massacring  all  th< 
bitants  of  either  sex,  and  of  every 
the  villages,  they  encamped  befor 
bon,  where  these  vile  maraude 
mained,  till  on  the  news  of  an  adv 
anny,  they  fled  with  their  booty  t 
ships.     Again  appearing  under  th< 
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of  Seville,  they  laid  its  suburbs  in  ruios, 
acicl  then  fearing  the  results,  decamped 
in>  haste  from  their  murderous  occupa- 
tioios.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  ex- 
cuirgions  had  been  effected  was  such, 
tb^a-t  the  Norman  robber  had  plundered 
aixci  departed  before  the  capital  was 
a^v-are  of  his  existence.     To  remedy   so 

■ 

iQc^portant   a  defect  in  his   government, 

AA>dalrahman   established  a    number  of 

^^tafettes  or  galloping  couriers  in  each 

*^^a  and  provincial  village,  and  confided 

^^  direction  of  this  useful  establishment 

^  One  of  his  sons,  and  he  also  in  the  bays 

^*  Cadiz,  Carthagena  and  Tarragona  con- 

^uerably    increased    his   navy,   for  the 

^Ore   sure   protection   of  the    Spanish 

^^ts.      The    year   after    a    calamitous 

bought,  and  a  scorching  sun  destroyed 

**^e  harvest  and  the  fruits,  and  dried  up 
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the  wells  and  fountams  thronghoi 
Spain.  Famine  compelled  numbers 
the  alanned  people  to  pass  over  to  Fe 
where  the  abmidance  which  reigne 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sn 
rounding  and  far  spreading  desolatio: 
The  heart  of  the  King  mourned  the  su 
ferings  of  his  people,  and  he  hastened  i 
alleviate  their  distress.  His  own  coffe 
were  opened  to  supply  their  wants,  1 
caused  the  mountain  torrents  to  be  d 
verted  from  their  course,  and  conveyc 
in  pipes  into  the  city,  the  fountains  i 
Cordova  once  more  shed  abundanc 
around,  the  vital  element  was  poure 
into  marble  reservoirs  for  the  use  c 
man  and  beast,  and  the  people  were  kep 
in  full  pay  and  employment,  while  Al 
dalrahman  received,  in  the  blessings  c 
his  grateful  subjects,  the  best  recompenc 
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for  bi^  wise  and  liberal   conduct.     His 
son  ft^c^hammed  was  declared  his  succes- 
sor, ^T^d  the  just   and  polished   Abdal- 
rahxaan    resigned    his  breath   into  the 
\i«adB    of  God  amidst  the  universal  re- 
grets of  his  people. 

Mohammed  Ben  Abdalrahman  evinced 

a  ^sposition  as  able  as  it  was  willing  to 

continue  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  in 

the  kingdom,  and  to  cherish  the  liberal 

^  and  sciences  of  life.     Soon  after  his 

*^^^^ion,  he  was  called  upon  to  decide 

^^  the  merits   and  justice  of  religious 

"^^ne.      Abon     Malek    Ben  Ans,   a 

^^tive  of  Medina,*  born  while  the  Om- 

^^an  Suleiman  was  Caliph  at  Damas- 

^ht  four  great  sects  were  those  of  Ben  Ads, 
^*^dani,  Naf6,   and  Ben  Omar;   they  are  called 
^^lunoudah  aknat    bon&t,"    or  •*  approved  and 
^^ed,"    Bib.  Or.  vol.  «,  p.  53 1 . 

f3 
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cos,  had  introduced  and  confinned 
tbe  East  his  pecoliar  forms  or  tenets 
the  Prophet's  religion,  and  the  Moha 
medans  divided  into  fonr  great  orthod 
sects,  all  acknowledged  the  Koran,  wl 
they  practised  its  ceremonies  afx^rdi 
to  the  expounding  of  their  different  di 
tors.* 

The  Arabians,  and  indeed  all  the  e 
appear  ever  to  have  delighted  in  plui 
ing  into  the  entanglements  of  nice  d 
tinctions  and  subtle  points  of  a  doctrii 
and  we  observe  in  perusing  their  histo) 
a  long  succession  of  learned  Imams  a 
Fakhirs,   who  constantly  engaged  th* 

*  For  the  different  doctrines  propounded  by 
four  orthodox  and  two  doubtful  chiefs   of  the  sect 
Ittlamism,   vide  Biblioth^que,  or  vol.  2,  p.  530 ;  i 
llamd&ni,  vol.   2 ;   and  Notices  on  the   Sects, 
Richardson ;  also  Specimen  Arabum,  Pococke,  ftc. 
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attention  and  obtained  their  admiration 
^^^  the  various   modes  in    which  they 
^^lained  *'  the  Book,"   and   split  the 
'^^igious  community  of  the  East  into  an 
^'^dless  variety  of  contending  sectarians. 
^  the  reign  of  Mohammed,  a  learned 
P'^^fessor  Abou    Bakir  preached  in  the 
^^^Oaples  of  Cordova,   the  heterodox  sus- 
P^^ions  of  his  mind,  as  to  the  purity  of 
"^e  tenets    and   forms  followed  in  the 
'"^osques  of  Spain,  and  which  were  those 
^eld  by  the   great   sectarian  Ben  Ans. 
^Q  might  naturally  be  *fexpected,   this  in- 
V'a^on   on   established  opinion   alarmed 
tHe  orthodox,     and   they  loudly    com- 
I      plained  to  the  King  and  besought  him 
ttotto  allow  the  continued  propagation 
^f  such  dangerous  doctrines   in  his  capi- 
^-    In  consequence,   Mohammed  sum- 
moned both  parties  before  his  tribunal. 
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each  doctrine  was  laid  down  and  argued 
the  discernment  of  Mohammed  sooi 
perceived  that  the  principle  of  religioi 
was  left  untouched  in  either  case,  an< 
the  judgment  he  pronounced,  in  allow 
ing  Abou  Bakir  still  to  hold  forth  upoi 
his  favourite  points,  was  Uberal  and  sa 
gacious,  and  (excepting  as  is  alway 
usual  on  such  occasions  with  the  esta 
blished  preachers  of  the  "  Law")  it  me 
the  approval  of  the  large  majority  of  ih 
public.  The  cares  of  war  then  engage< 
his  attention,  ancl  troops  were  sent  ii 
large  bodies  into  Narbonne  and  Gallicia 
In  the  former  province  they  committer 
much  devastation,  but  in  the  latter  tk 
vigorous  Ordogno,  King  of  the  Asturia. 
completely  defeated  the  royal  fore- 
under  Muza  Ben  Zeid,  near  the  frontie: 
of  the  north.     The  news  of  this  disasfl 
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readied  Mohammed's  ear,  through  the 
o^g^Jis  of  envy  or  calumny.     For  once, 
*^®   discernment  was  ohscured   and  his 
'^s^utment  excited,   and  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Muza  from  the  command,  and  of 
"^  Son  from  the  Walisate  of  Toledo,  he 
^^Onjiitted  an  act  of   injustice,    which 
produced  fresh  misfortunes  to  his  people. 
^  *ie8e  two  injured  officers  concerted  and 
^^Hspired,   and  the  city  of  Toledo  was 
^^n  in  revolt.    The  father  bought  peace 
^^tU  Ordogno  by  the  promise  of  rebellion, 
^Ud  the  Christian  monarch  did  not  hesitate 
^   send  the  son  money,   and  men  to  sup- 
port him  in  his   attempt.    Mohammed 
^vanced  on  Toledo,   by  a  well  imagined 
stratagem,    he  drew   out  the  rebels  to 
'^Here  his  army  was  lying  in  ambuscade, 
^^d  in  the  valley  of  Gudalaceta,   he  de- 
*^atiBd  them,  leaving  fifteen  thousand  dead 
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upon  the  field.  Nevertheless  tl 
still  refused  to  treat  or  to  subsa 
siege  continued  and  the  King  ' 
conduct  to  his  youthful  son  Alm< 
guided  by  the  more  mature  a^ 
greater  experience  of  his  Generals 
laziz  and  Abdalmalek.  In  the  co 
the  following  year  Almondhir  rava 
surrounding  country,  eight  hundre( 
rebels'  heads  were  hung  round  tl 
parts  of  Calatrava,  the  bridges  o 
river,  were  thrown  down,  and  tl 
less  citizens,  viewing  their  houses  ir 
and  their  smiling  land  a  desert, 
aloud  that  these  miseries  might 
and  that  a  revolt  begun  and  sustai 
the  Jews  and  their  bastard  adh 
might  end  in  a  return  to  the  obe< 
order  and  justice  of  the  King's  aut 
Mohammed  suspected  or  was  ini 
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oi  ttiese  wishes ;  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
P^sif^g  fofCQ  he  summoned  the  citizens  of 
T-oledo  to  surrender,  and  the  rebels 
"^viug  quitted  the  place  in  alarm,  the 
^'^^ibitants  hastened  to  open  their  gates 
^^  the  army  of  their  sovereign.  The 
"^Gsb.  incursions  of  the  Norman  bands 
^*^  the  coasts  of  Malaga,  were  followed 
^P  by  further  advantages  obtained  against 
*^^  Arabs  by  the  Asturian  Christians, 
'^d  these  even  carried  their  standards  as 
^^  as  Salamanca  and  Coria. 

llence,    however,    Almondhir    forced 
'•*^^in  back  to  their  own  frontiers,  and 
^^ding  on  his  victorious  army,  sat  down 


ere  Pampluna.      His    absence    rein- 

^J^ixed  their  hopes  and  courage,    they  re- 

^I^peared  in  vast  bodies,  and  a  series   of 

^^ccessful  operations  was  closed  by   the 

'ge  of  Lisbon.     Alarmed   at  this  vast 
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success,  Mohammed  published  th< 
Alighedy  the  results  of  this  proceeding 
compelled  the  Christians  to  retreat,  noi 
did  the  King  rest  till  their  army  hai 
entered  the  town  of  Compostella  in  Gal 
licia.  At  this  period  he  returned  t 
Cordova,  happy  in  the  thoughts  that  hi 
had  vanquished  his  enemies  and  reduce^ 
the  rebellion  in  his  own  kingdom,  at 
moment,  when  on  the  borders  of  th 
Navarre  country,  rose  an  enemy  whos 
appearance  was  as  unexpected,  as  hi 
after  life  proved  formidable.  Omar  Be 
Haffsoun  was  of  a  low  origin  and  of 
servile  trade,  which  latter  he  followe 
with  ill  success  and  disgust  in  his  nati^ 
town  of  Ronda.* 

*  Ronda,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  t= 
Upper  Algarve;  then,  and  till  very  lately,  (amom 
for  its  manufacture  of  Damascus  blades  and  ]axm 
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^^te  addicted  to  a  life  of  pillage  than 
^  ^e  labours  of  industry,  he  admired  and 
^^raced  the  occupation   of  a  regular 
*^dit,  and  his  acts  of  ferocity,  intrepid- 
^v   and  skill,   soon  procured  him   the 
*^^iuration  of  the  vulgar,   and  the  alli- 
^ce  of  the  desperate.     Of  an  ambition 
^^Ual  to  his  recklessness,  he  got  posses- 
^on  of  an    almost    impregnable  castle 
^mong  the  mountains,  and  there  defied 
the  officers  of  justice,  and  spread  terror 
Mid  discontent  around.     He  then  pro- 
claimed open  revolt  against  Mohammed, 
and  so  powerful  had  he  become,    that 
^heu  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  refused 
^  ^se  his  standard,  he  did  not  hesitate 
^    avenge  himself  by  pillage,  and   de- 

^^^«    Casiri,  Bib.  Hisp.  torn.  3  ;  G6ographie  Dee- 
**^Ptive.  p.  606. 
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stniction.  The  WaK  of  Zaragott 
was  discontented  with  the  justice  ci  I 
sovereign,  and  by  his  inactivity  in  n 
stopping  the  progress  of  Hafl&onn,  i 
forded  him  every  facility,  while,  wi 
more  open  treachery,  the  governors 
Lerida  and  many  other  towns  embrac 
an  alliance  with  the  bandit,  and  gave  hi 
every  assistance. 

The  King  lost  no  time  in  leading  1 
royal  legions  to  suppress  this  formidal 
revolt ;   but  the  wily  traitor    whom 
sought  to  subdue,  deceived  his  saga(^ 
by    his    apparent    submission,    and 
deeply  was  Mohammed  impressed  w 

*  The  same  Muza  Ben  Zaid  who  had  been 
moved  from  the  command,  and  who,  says  CardoK 
but  he  gives  no  reason,    was,  i.  e.   had  beeis 
Christian ! — ^Tome  1,  p.  289.     Certwnly  not  a  lUi 
person  to  be  appointed  to  so  high  a  command. 
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Hafeoun's  sincerity  in  his  assertions  of 

friendship  and  loyalty,  that  Ben  Cassem, 

"^  nephew,  was  ordered  to  join  the  rebel 

forces,  with  the  troops  of  Valencia,  to  aid 

^  Haflfsoun's  meditated  attack  upon  the 

C'iristians  of  Gallicia.    The  King  retired 

*fter  this  with  the   main  body  of   his 

•nny.     In  the  dead  of  night,  HaflFsoun 

^tered  the  camp  of  his  ally  Cassem,  and 

•lew  him  with  all  the  Valencian  soldiers. 

At  this  terrible   news,    the  nobles  and 

people  rose  in  mass,  to  take  an  oath  of 

^ngeance  against  such  monstrous  trea- 

<^ery  ;  and  the  prince  Almondhir  was 

ordered  to  advance  with  a  large  army,  to 

wash  out  the  insult  and  murder  in  the 

blood  of  Haffsoun  and  of  his  associates. 

The  rebel  applied,  on  this  occasion,  to 

^  Christian  friends ;  but  the  troubles  in 

^  own    territory  prevented    Alphonso 
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from  affording  him  any  assistance 
Though  disappointed  of  this  expects 
reinforcement,  the  reckless  bandit  defie 
Almondhir  and  his  forces.  A  bloocf 
and  decisive  battle  covered  the  field  wi 
the  dying  and  the  dead ;  the  retreat 
his  favourite  chateau  was  cut  off,  a= 
Haffsoun  sought  safety  among  the  sno* 
clad  mountains  of  the  frontier.  AlmondB 
entered  the  very  den  of  the  robb^: 
where  all  perished  by  the  sword  ;  m>: 
this  great  defeat  so  impressed  the  reb^ 
with  dismay,  as  to  induce  the  immedi^ 
surrender  of  Lerida  and  other  revolts 
towns.  Haffsoun  advised  his  people 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  King's  autti^ 
rity ;  and  promising  again  to  reapp^ 
among  them  with  reanimated  hopes  s^ 
strong  reinforcements,  he  vanished  amid 
the  caves  and   rocks    of  the  Pyrene^ 
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Alinondhir   returned    to      Cordova     in 
triumph. 

The  policy  of  the  Asturians  had  ex- 
cited the  disgust  and  vengeance  of  the 
King,  and  he  now  determined  to  attack 
their  dominions  by  a  maritine  expedition. 
Vhe  fleet  of  the  Arabian  admiral  directed 
its  coiu*se  to  the  Gallician  coast ;  but  a 
tempest  caused  the  wreck  of  many  of  his 
fillips,  and  the  loss  of  numerous  lives. 
Elncouraged  by  this  disaster,  the  Astu- 
rians again  invaded  the  Arab  dominions  ; 
tod  the  Navarrese,  under  their  general, 
Sancho,  advancing    from    the    frontier, 
^Bked  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  and  com- 
pelled the  Mussulmans  to  intrench  them- 
^Ives  within  Tudela.      Almondhir    re- 
appeared at  the  camp,  and  repaired  these 
losses ;  but  a  revolt  at  Saragossa  again 
^ed  for  his  assistance.     The  siege  of 
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Toledo  followed  the  suppression  of 
mutiny  :  the  royal  arms  gained  com 
success  ;  and  again  the  sagacious  p 
of  razing  the  towers  of  Toledo  was  ui 
and  again  rejected  by  the  monarch. 

In  the  meantime,  the  afiairs  of 
Asturians  were  acquiring  solidity 
extension  by  the  alliance  of  Alph 
with  the  daughter  of  Sancho  of  Nav? 
and  the  united  armies  of  the  two  c 
tian  states  took  the  field  against 
Moslems  with  renewed  hopes  and  vi§ 
A  tremendous  battle,  on  the  banks  o 
Douro,  was  contested  with  obsti 
valour,  and  the  losses  on  both  sides  i 
have  been  indeed  considerable,  £ 
either  truth  or  error  has  handed  dov/ 
fact,  that  eleven  days  were  employe 
the  christians  in  the  due  intermeo 
their  dead.      The  awful    visitations 
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^ne  and  pestilence  suspended,  for  five 
years,  the  hostile  operations,  if  it  could 
^  deaden,  the  insatiable  enmity  of  the 
^0  powers  in  Spain.  At  the  expii*ation 
>f  that  term,  the  siege  of  Zamora,  where 
^phonso  had  established  his  capital,*" 
'as  undertaken  by  Almondhir  ;  but  his 
forts  were  checked  by  the  violent  earth- 
ciake  which  shook  Spain  to  her  founda- 
ons,  and  equally  overawed  Mohamme- 
an  and  Christian  (A.  D.  881.)  The 
uperstitions  of  his  army  proved  too 
itroBg  for  the  representations  of  Almond- 
^vt  to  have  any  eflFect.  In  vain  he  argued 
that  this  calamity  could    be  no    signal 


*  A  town  close  to  the  frontier  river,  the  Douro. 
^  showB  how  entirely  the  Kings  of  Asturias  were 
^*^otiiig  themselves  to  the  invasion  of  the  Arabian 
Stories,  and  the  extension  of  their  own. 
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sign  from  heaven,  and  that  it  was  ; 
duced  by  natural  causes,  by  immuts 
wisdom  :  the  depression  of  his  army  i 
complete  ;  and,  hopeless  of  success,  s 
fearful  of  mutiny,  the  enlightened  prij 
acceded  to  their  idle  alarms,  and  ] 
them  back  to  Cordova.  On  the  oth 
side,  the  subjects  of  Alphonso  were  agai 
plunged  in  intrigues  and  rebellion,  an 
the  troubles  of  his  kingdom  induced  th 
prince  to  treat  for  peace  with  MohammeJ 
In  consequence,  the  treaty  was  ratified 
and  in  the  capital  of  the  Arab,  the  amba 
sador  from  the  Asturias  was  received  wii 
honour,  and  his  country  recognized  as  \ 
independent  state. 

Haffsoun  forgot  not  his  promise.  I 
employed  his  time  among  the  Navarrei 
in  exciting  their  avidity,  and  he  was  i 
deceived.     Anxious  to  extend  their  c 
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mmioD/ reckless  of  the  means  employed, 
they  readily  embraced  his  offers,  and 
lent  him  the  necessary  aid,  with  which 

[  he  ravaged  the  frontiers,  and  seizing 
some  fortresses  in  the  Pyrenean  passes, 
delivered  them  into  Sancho's  hands.  But 
no  sooner  did  Haffsoun  learn  the  treaty 
which  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
Gallician  monarch,  than  he  at  once  fore- 

:  WW  and  prepared  for  the  coming  blow. 
He  summoned  all  his  forces,  routed  the 
Walis  of  Sarragoza  and  Huesca,  and 
conquered  all  the  country  from  thence 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Mo- 
'^mmed,  Almondhir,  and  ail  the  great 

[■    generals  of  the  Arabians,  led  a  vast  and 

[ 

i  ^ergetic  army  to  attempt  his  final  sup- 
pression. The  great  engagement  took 
place  among  the  defiles  leading  to  Na- 
^^e.  Haffsoun  fell  mortally  wounded ; 
Vol.  II.  G 
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the  general  of   the  christian   Cc 

Navarre,  the  associate  and  ally  of 

cious  Moslem  bandit,  was  slain 

field,  and  the  united  forces  of  tro< 

robbers  totally  defeated.     The  K 

turned  to  his  palace  amidst  loud 

joy ;  large   rewards  were  distrib 

the  military,   and    Almondhir  r< 

amidst  their  exultation,  the  rigl 

title  of  heir  to  his  father's  throne 

The  *'  war  of  rebellion,"  tho 

pressed,  was  not,  however,  extinj 

Caleb,  the  son  of  Haffsoun,  de 

from  his  mountain  retreat  to  ass 

bloody  honours,  and  continue  the 

trade  of  his  father.     Almondhir  i 

against  him,  pursued  him  along  t 

to  the  gates  of  Tortosa,  whence 

on  his  general,  Abdalvahir,  to  ha 

rebels  on  their  retreat.     This  ger 
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M^to  an  ambuscade  concerted  by  the  Na- 

varrese,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  seriously 

wounded,     was    carried   into    Navarre. 

Here,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been 

kindly  treated,  and  on  pajrment  of  a  large 

^^som,  he  was  again  delivered  to  his 

^Idlers    and    his    country.      Thus,  the 

frontiers  of  Gallicia  were  quieted  by  the 

*^aty  existing  between    Alphonso    and 

-Mohammed.    The  rebellion  of  Caleb  was 

w  least  for  the  moment)  put  down,  the 

^alis  of  the  provinces  were  faithful,  the 

*owns  in  peace,  and  Mohammed  saw  once 

^ore  the  smiles  of  his  subjects  amidst 

**^e  calm  serenity  which  prevailed. 

On  the  evening  of  a  sultry  day,  the 
Monarch  of  Cordova  enjoyed  the  refresh- 
^g  air  in  the  splendid  gardens  of  the  Al- 
^^^ar  palace,  and  the  Wali  of  Jaen,  Has- 
^H^n  Ben  Abdelaziz,  the  especial  friend 

G  2 
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and.  favourite,  was  his  only  eooq 
aioa. 

^*  Bfaw  happy,"  said  die  Wali,  "  shoi 
be  the  royal  state ;  the  pleasures  of  1 
are  all  conccateared  for,  and  wait  upi 
the  will  of  die  monarch  :  enchanti 
gardens,  somptaoos  palaces,  faixD 
and  power,  are  the  lot  of  kings  * 
eardu" 

"  The  padi  of  royalty,"  replied  M 
hammed,  ''  appears  to  the  special 
strewn  with  roses,  while  the  feet  of  h 
who  treads  it  bleed  from  the  thorns  w 
which  it  is  interlaid,  and  when  the  L 
hour  arrives,  the  monarch  must  equa 
sink  and  crumble  into  dust,  even  as  1 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  We  hold  ^ 
lives  like  all  the  creatures  of  Allah,  1 
nt  his  nod ;  and  to  the  good,  the  rel 
quishment  of  this  world  is  the  comment 
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^^©nt  of  their  eternal  happiness."*  The 
torcur  of  rest  arrived,  the  monarch  of  Spain 
^■^posed  on  his  couch  to  enjoy  the  dream 
^*  a  few  hours,  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
eternity. 

C^60  The  son  of  Haffsoun  seized 
**^is  occasion  to  renew  his  rebellious  en- 
^•^^rizes,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
*^^^tor  was  enabled  to  take  possession  of 

*    The  character  of  this  prince,  as  drawn  by  Car- 

^cnuie,  is  that  of  a  weak  and  most  unfortunate  mo- 

^^itrh,  deceived  by  his  friends  and  oppressed  by  his 

^^etkiies ;   and  the  concluding  words  of  his  life  are 

^^  changed  or  mutilated,  as  to  be  destitute  either  of 

P^^^t  or  sublimity.     According  to  him,  Ben  Abdela- 

^^  is  supposed  to  have  said  :  •*  How  happy  would 

^  the  lot  of  kings  if  they  could  avoid  death  !'*  to 

"^liich  stupid    remark  Mohammed  replies  by    one 

^quafly  so  :  "  Without  it,  how  should  I  be  here  ?    If 

^y  predecessor  had  not  died,  I  could  not  have  suc-^ 

®®e*d  to  the  throne !"— Vide  tome  1,  187  to  804. 
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many  of  tbe  towns  in  tlie  ncBlik.  dsfltniit^^ 
the  mind  of    the    new    munuadki 
grief  and  dismay.  He,  howerer, 
to  send  the  faTOorite  of  his  ftther, 
chem  Ben  Abdelaziz,  against  Cald>. 
latter  attempted  to  repeat  the 
which  had  been  so  successfully 
by  his  father,  but  Almondhir  wrote  to 
Haschem  reminding   him  of  this,    and 
bidding  him  be  on  his  guard  against  stU 
such  attempts.     Whether  that  genw^ 
disregarded  these  injunctions,    or  whe- 
ther in  the  hope  of  promoting  the  f^" 
neral  peace,  and    saving    a  useless  ^^' 
fusion  of  blood,  he  was  induced  to  cot:=^' 
sent  that    a  number  of  mules  shoul-^ 
be  sent  into  Toledo    to    transport  (tm-^ 
baggage  and  the    wounded  of   Caleb      ^ 
IMJople  into  the  retreat    named  by  Hm^^ 
latter  among  the   Pyrenees,    the   reb^^ 
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promising,  if  this  were  done,  to  sur- 
^n.c3er  up  the  city  and  depart  in  peace. 
The  conventions  were  seemingly  ob- 
served; the  troops  of  Almondhir  en- 
tered the  town,  his  authority  was  pro- 
claimed, and  Haschem  joyfully  an- 
nounced these  tidings  to  the  King,  re- 
Conimending  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
^^band  the  troops  which  had  been 
*^vied  for  this  war.  The  glad  monarch 
^^eerfuUy  complied,  and  the  general 
^^tumed  to  Cordova,  where  he   was  fol- 

^^Wed  by  a  courier,  bearing  news  that 

^    concealed  band  of  Caleb  Ben  Haff- 

^Oun's  had  remained  in  Toledo,  that  they 

^ad  again  seized  on  the  fort  and  towers, 

^d  massacred  the  royal  forces  left  there 

^y  Haschem.     The  enraged  Almondhir 

Instantly   summoned   Ben  Addelaziz  to 

*^s   presence;    the  fury    of  disappoint- 
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whole  year  was  employed  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  on  an  action  with  the  wary 
Caleb ;  at  length  the  armies  met.  In 
an  impetuous  charge,  Almondhir  lost 
his  life,  and  the  false  alarm  of  Caleb's 
death  may  alone  haye  prevented  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  royal  legions. 

[A.D.  889.]  To  the  people,  the  death 

of  Almondhir  was  not  matter  of  much 

T^ret,  his  life  was  little  known  to  them, 

•fid  the  cruel  act  by  which  the  venerable 

^ali  of  Jaen  had  been  deprived  of  ho- 

^OUr  and  of  life  had  gone  far  to  destroy 

whatever  little  esteem  they  might  other- 

^'^e  have  possessed.    With  the  army  it 

^^  different ;  the  valour  he  had  always 

displayed,  the  sufferings  he  had  shared  in, 

^*^^  exploits  he  had  performed,  and  the 

*^^ny  victories  which  he  had  won,  had 

^^dered  him,  in  their  eyes,  a  hero,  and 
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the  memory  of  Almondhir  was  cheris 
and  his  death  long  regretted  by  the 
dier  and  the  captain  of  the  Andalv 
provinces. 

Abdallah,  the  brother  of  Almon 
was  elected  by  the  council  at  Cor 
to  succeed.  His  first  act  was  to  rei 
liberty  to  the  sons  of  Haschem ;  to 
former,  Omar,  he  gave  his  father's  ^ 
sate  of  Ja^n,  to  the  latter,  Ahme 
captaincy  in  the  royal  guards.  This 
and  humane  act  was  highly  applau 
and  the  people  looked  up  to  the 
King  with  every  assurance  of  a  just 
happy  reign.  The  affairs  of  Toledo  ' 
pressing,  but  the  troubles  of  Seville 
tained  Abdallah  from  the  siege.  His 
Mohammed,  Wali  of  that  town,  hac 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  his  un 
the  Walls  of  Xere^  of  Sidonia,  to  y 
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**^  Unnatural  war  against  the  new  Wall 

^*  Jafti,  whom  it  is  said,  the  prince  de- 

*®st€d  from  motives  of  private  pique*,  r 

Sh.ocked  at  his  conduct,  and  still  more 

Sieved  to  perceive  it  was  encouraged  hy 

^^  own  brothers,  Abdallah  sent  his  second 

®oii  Almudafar  to  Seville  to  employ  the 

^eans  of  reason  and  persuasion  with  the 

turtulent  young  prince.  In  the  mean  time, 

the  King  arrived  at  his  camp  before  To- 

tedo,  and  pushed  on  the  preparations  for 

ttie  siege.     Little  advantage  was,  how- 

®^©r,  gained  by  his  presence,  and  a  letter 

fr^«n  Almudafar,  containing  the  alarming 

^^tclligence  of  a  serious  rebellion,  con- 

^"^plated    by    the  prince  Mohammed, 

^^^Sed  the  King  instantly  to  return  to 

*^^^ciova. 

*Xhat  he  had  been  the  means  of  crossing  him  in 
^Xid  courses  of  gallantry  among  women.— Conde, 
*  ^it.  and  Bib.  Arab.  Hisp.,  tome  1  • 
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This  rebdUou?  Wall  had  allied  hiinsi 
to  one  Soar  Ben  Hamadani,  a  brigai 
of  the  aoathem  moantains,  who  had  e 
cited  an  the  peqple  to  insurrection  in  tl 
province  ci  Ja&,  had  collected  ten  tho 
sand  of  the  lawless  nnder  his  standaE 
had  seized  many  of  the  forts  among  t 
Alpuxarras,  and  was  robbing  and  mnrd« 
ing  the  defenceless  villagers.  .  To  C 
chieftain,  Caleb  had  also  sent  his  mess^ 
ger,  and  proposed  a  treaty,  by  which 
secured  to  him  the  aid  of  one  Suquel^ 
Sheik  of  a  wandering  tribe  in  the  AMc 
desert.  Suar  having  accepted  this  off 
these  two  rebels  united  their  forces,  ht 
the  royal  troops,  and  took  their  cot 
mander  prisoner,  who  was  conducted  ^ 
the  fortress  of  Garnathah  or  Grenada 
then  newly  erected  among  the  souther 
range  of  hills.     Alarmed  at  their  success 
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tlxG    cities  of  Jafin,  Huesca,  and  others 

opened  their  gates,  and  all  the  district 

&om  hence  to  Calatrava  was,  for  the  time, 

re^xiced  hy  the  arms  of  the  allied  rehels. 

Tlx^  King,  however,  at  length  met  them, 

Bjadin  a  long-contested  struggle,  over- 

tl[ix*ew  their  hands,  slew  vast  numbers, 

wm.ong  which  were  the  chiefs  Suar  and 

Suquelah,  and    regained   possession    of 

J^*u  and  Lorja.    Two  new  commanders 

^^re  found  for  the  i;pbels,  the  former  ha- 

2f^rded  and  lost  a  battle  and  his  life,  the 

other  less  rash,    led    back  among  the 

fountains  of  Grenada  the  remnant  of 

shattered  bands,  while  the  King  re- 

^^^^ed  to  Cordova  to  watch  more  nearly 

tt 

^^  tumults  of  Seville  and  the  siege  of 

^l^do.     In  the  former  affair,  Almudafar 
^  "^  hitherto  had  so  small  a  force  under 


^^^  command,  that  he  could  not  do  more 
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tfam  prevent  die  rebellioii  from  extendi 2ij 

fiirtiiflr.     But  as  at  this  time  the  w^— ^ar 
wiuch  had  brakoi  out  in  Lositania  *^   sd 
beuL  tominated  by  the  yictories  of   t;.^e 
ctutnL  Ofaddalla,  the  King   sent    t1^  at 
bnre  mmmandar  with  a  large  body       of 
men  to  join  Ahnndafar,  who  now  to^cDk 
the  oflfensiTe,  and   soon  after  the  X^^^fo 
brothers  were  engaged  in  the  battle       of 
Hermanos.    Afanndafar  was  triamphsi^^B^t> 
Mohammed    was    taken    prisoner    si^^ 
strictly  guarded  till  the  King's  pleas^Y^=^^ 
should  be  known.      Before  this  co"*^^ 
take  place,    Mohammed  died,  and 
dallah  was  accused  of  having  caused 
event  which  the  nature  and  the  nunm 
of  his  son's  wounds  in  the  battle  ^«^^^^ 
liK>i^  suOicient  to  have  produced.     '^/^^ 
}^mmed  left  one  son  of  four  years  <^  -*"' 
>^-  wKo«  tender  age  the  people  eni 
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ined,  or  aiSected  to  feel,  the  greatest 
re  and  compassion.  He  was  sent  to 
3rdova,  where,  under  the  inspection  of 
3  grandfather,  Abdalrahman  Ben  Mo- 
immed  Ben  Abdalla,  received  a  lavish 
Liication,  and  was  carefully  prepared  to 
ilfil  the  glorious  destiny  which  awaited 
Lm.  In  the  mean  time,  several  years 
>lled  on  and  still  Toledo  was  besieged, 
nd  Caleb  kept  possession  of  the  town . 

This  rebel  became  more  ambitious, 
^d  trusted  that,  owing  to  the  existing 
^eaty  between  Zamora  and  Cordova, 
^©  Gallician  frontiers  would  be  left  ex- 
^sed  to  any  sudden  attack.  He,  there- 
^^e,  sent  upwards  of  40,000  men  to  the 
-ighbourhood  of  Zamora.  Not  only 
'^  the  officers  of  Abdallah,  near  the 
^^xiro  and  frontiers,  send  to  Cordova 
^Vrs  of  this  expedition,  but  faithful  to 


^I^>^, 


JaOidL  tfiiiwiiiH  mte  a  tEcatjr  with  Caftt^'^' 


against 

Adtarsms.    These  ssggestioiis  the  Ki^^ 
ww^   tfcated    with  disdain,  and  9&^^ 
word  to  Alpbonso  to  push  his  forces  ^^^ 
with  rigonr  against  Caleb ;  while  he  vfoVMJd 
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Bick  them  on  his  side  with  the  legions 
/Widalousia.  The  ambassador  charged 
;li  these  despatches  was  the  famous 
leral  of  the  Lusitanian  war,  Obeidallah. 
►  sooner,  however,  did  the  religious  fa- 
tics  learn  what  had  happened,  than 
ry  attempted,  even  in  Cordova,  to  raise 
outcry  against  Abdallah,  treating  him 
an  infidel,  and  in  many  temples,  the 
letabs  were  sufficiently  audacious  to 
lit  the  Khotbah,  while  some  even  went 
far  as  to  pronounce  it  for  Moctader, 
3  Caliph  of  the  East.* 
These  seditious  movements  were  en- 
Qraged  by  Alcassim,  brother  to  the 
tig,  and  rose  to  that  height  that  the 
'al  Commissioner  and  Fakhir  Abdal- 
Ud  was  sent  to  investigate  the  case, 

Cardonne,  tome  1,  p.  308.    Casiri,  tome  1,  234. 
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and  on  his  report,  the  prince  was  ^^ 
rested,  and  with  many   of  the  Fakh^^^^ 
and  seditioas    preachers   banished  frot^^^^ 
the  country.  Caleb  and  his  party  trusted^^" 
that  by  assiduously  fomenting  these  dis-  ^ 
contents,  they  might  soon  lead  to  an  in- 
sorrecticm  in  Cordova,  and  that  intrepid 
chief  ventured  in  person,  to  explore  in 
that  capital,  and  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
citizens  against  the  royal  authority.    A 
report  of  his  presence,  however,  quickly 
spread,  many  were  arrested  and  interro- 
gated on  the  subject ;  these  either  were, 
or  pretended  to  be  ignorant,  and  the  rebel 
saved  his  head  by  a  timely  flight  from 
his   dangerous    and   fool-hardy   expedi- 
tion. 

On  his  return  to  his  bands,  Caleb  re- 
commenced his  usual  course  of  pillage 
and    devastation.     But  near  Calatrava, 
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Ol>eidallah  encountered  him,  and  so  sig- 
xxctL   was  the  defeat,  that  the  bandit  was 
oontented    to    remain   for  three  whole 
years  within  the  walls  of  Toledo. 

rrhe  conqueror  of  Lusitania,   and  of 

Jaen,  the  chastiser  of  the  rebels,  and  the 

&ithful  councillor  of  AbdaUah  might  rea- 

80D.ably  expect  some  reward  for  services 

w>    long  and  so  ably  rendered.     In  Me- 

rida,  of  which  he  was  Wali,  his  govem- 

°^®iit  had  been   so  judicious   as  to   se- 

^^^^■^e  the  peace  of  that  province,  and  the 

®®t^m  of  all  its  inhabitants.     Yet  this 

S^^emment  was   desired  by  Almudafar 

^^  himself,    and  he  suggested   to  Ab- 

^^Hah  the  age  of  Obeidallah  as  a  reason 

^^  liis  retirement ;  but  the  King  nobly 

^^^^*Used  to  lend  himself  to  this  unworthy 

^^^   ungrateful  proceeding.     Obeidallah 

,  however,    no  sooner  informed    of 
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it,  than  he  wrote  to  his  sovereign  and 
resigned  an  office,  for  whidi  he  pretended 
his  advanced  age  might  render  him  some- 
what  unfitted.      The    King  reluctantly 
consented,    and    Oheidallah    exchanged 
his  Walisate  to  be  the  captain-general, 
Emir,   of  the    Sclavonian  body-guards. 
Here,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
exercising    a    well-dissembled     revenge 
against  Almudafar,  and  he  laid  a  plan  to 
deprive  that  prince '  of  the  throne,  which, 
in  the  end,  proved  entirely  successful. 
He  openly  espoused   the  cause  of  the 
youthful  Abdalrahman,  who   had,  from 
his  earliest  youth,  been  the  popular  fa- 
vourite, and  who  now,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  numerous  mental  and  physical 
perfections,  enlisted  the  good  wishes 
all  classes  in  his  favour. 

So  accomplished  was  this  prince  that 
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.for  learning,  many  even  of  maturer  age 
excelled  him  not ;  conversant  with  the 
Koran,  and  with  the  religious  traditions 
or  Sounah  of  his  country,  and  a  deep 
proficient  in  the  Arabic  language   and 
poetry,  he  was  admired  by  the  priest- 
Jiood,  and  esteemed    by  the   learned  : 
^Mle  his  activity,  grace,  and  skill  em- 
ployed and  displayed  in  the  management 
^f  the  horse,  the  bow,  and  the  javelin, 
^on  him  golden  opinions  from  the  vul- 
g^Jcr.    With  his  grandfather  he  was  a  spe- 
cial  favourite,   and   Obeidallah  lost   no 
opportunity   to   push  the   cause   of  his 
protdg^,  and  to  secure  his  election  to  the 
crown.     Abdallah,  at  length,  urged  on  by 
"*^s  representations,  and  predisposed  by 
"^®    own  feelings,   consented  to   nomi- 
^^te   his    grandchild.      The   council  of 
^^irs    assembled    and    confirmed  the 
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choice,  and  after  recommending  his  youth, 
his  virtues,  and  his  fortunes  to  the  doubt- 
ful love  and  care  of  Almudafar,  Abdailah 
expired  in  the  twenty-fourth  yeac  of  his 
reign*. 

[A.D.  912.]  Abdailah  descended  to  the 
grave  with  the  character  of  a  wise  and 
courageous  King.  A  greater  lover  erf 
peace  than  of  war,  he  sustained  misfor- 

*  Mr.  Cardonne  makes  Abdailah  to  die  of  grief, 
owing  to  eternal  dissensions  at  home,  and  defeat  fix>m 
his  enemies.  He  then  observes,  that  the  crown  of 
Cordova  was  hereditary  ;  and,  with  the  same  accu- 
racy makes  out  Abdalrahman  III.,  grandson  of  Ab- 
dailah, to  be  his  nephew,  and  son  of  Mohammed,  or 
Muhammed,  his  brother !  But  what  brother?  The 
rebellion  of  the  son  of  Abdailah,  his  death  in  prison, 
and  the  early  years  of  Abdalrahman,  the  injostice  of 
Almudafar,  and  the  dignified  vengeance  of  Obeidallah, 
are  all  suppressed  or  forgotten  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Cardonne, — Vid.  torn  1,  p.  S06  to  310, 
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tune  with  calmness,  and  enjoyed  pros- 
perity with  humiUty.  Faithful  to  his 
friends  and  his  foes,  whether  Arab  or 
CThristjian,  he  reigned  with  justice  and  tem- 
perance ;  the  esteem  of  his  subjects  ac- 
companied him  through  life,  and  their 
regrets,  at  his  death,  proved  they  were 
not  unaware  of  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained. 

His  virtues  were  long  remembered, 
but  his  reign  was  eclipsed,  and  his  qua- 
lities obscured,  by  the  greater  fortune 
and  transcendant  splendour  of  his  illus- 
trious successor. 


1-M  TCHX   ASiMMS  J3S    SPAIM< 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Thedoefrki 
witktlie  Aatafiai 
of  TbiuB— 0 


Asi^jLUKjLHMAX  in,  mounted  on  t 
ixtraoe,  rKored  £poai  his  subjects  J 
title  of  Amir  Al  Mnmenin,  or  Defend 
of  the  Faithiul.  His  reign  opened 
new  era  to  the  Andalousian  pecq 
Brilliant  conquests  orer  his  enemies,  s 
pression  of  intestine  revolt,  extensioi 
empire,  foreign  alliances,  and  a  vast  ] 
gress  in  literature,  arts,  and  science  a 
bined  the  body  of  occupations  desti 
to  fill  up  his  time  and  cares,  and  to 
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lustrate  the  annals  of  his  country  during 

the  considerable  period  of  half  a  century. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,   the 

states*  of  Asturias  and  Gallicia  were  at 

peace  with  the  lArabians.     The  banks  of 

the  Douro    were   no  longer  visited  by 

their  troops,   the  province  of  Lusitania 

^^BM  no  more    startled  by  the   appear- 

ttice  of  their  standards.     The  troubles 

of  disputed  succession  prevented  the  re- 

cujnrence  of  war,  nor  was  it  till  the  death 

of  Garcia  that  these  terminated,  and  that 

^rtogno,  then  left  the  sole  sovereign, 

^^cd  his  capital  at  Leon,*  and  desig- 

»^ted  hunself  by  the  title  of  King  of 

L«eon  and  Asturias. 

The  virtues   of  Almudafar  had  been 
^troug  enough  to  quench  the  risings  of 

*  Mariana,  Lib.  vii. 
^OL.  II.  H 
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m    Ik  111,  and  to  aOoii 

the  proBptnes  of  a  gencRHB  mtmc  t 

trice  fan  cflcdL     Thoa^  dkmlierilcd 

as  it  were,  bjr  lus  btlier,  he  took  tbi 

oath  of  aO^iianee  to  his  socoesaor  wi£ 

Mai  and  sincerity,   and  if  he  Mt,  fe 

nerer  appears  to  have  dispkajtd,  on  fl^ 

point,    any    83^mptom8    (^    resentmej 

against  Oheidallah.    Aided  by  these  ak> 

councillors  and  sincere  Mends,  the  yoos 

and  hiuidsome  monandi  1^  Ccxrdova  i 

|m«$ccQte  a  war  of  extermination,  agaii:^ 

t^ioh,  and  to  suppress  rebellion  l^rougl 

«^m  hi$  idngdom.    llie  power  and  wiM-* 

s\^^  ^  the  son  of  Hafisoun  had  iada*^ 

So<«>  munense.    From  Tortosa  to  Mi^ 

t^*^  xx^  iln^  east,  and  from  the  frontiers  ' 

^'^rrioaia  to  ^  heart  of  the  seditk^< 

t\\k>^>^;  hi$  brafcrv  and  his  bribes  h^ 


"^  IW  #fMk€f  tlie  Toledui  people  was 
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^fldaved  and  corrupted  the  whole  popu* 
latioa ;  and  the  King  of  Cordova  might 
^ell  feel  alarmed  at  results,  which,  while 
^ey  shocked  his  pride,  menaced  the  exis- 
'     touce  of  his  empire.     A  large  army  was 
convoked,  and,  at  the  head  of  12,000 
fl^en,  Med  with    enthusiasm  for  their 
^U3ig,  and  shame  at  the  deeds  and  du- 

>uciicted  to  rebellion  ;  for  two  hundred  years  it  was 
"^^  general  focas  for  the  discontented.  This  remark 
'^  confirmed  by  Cardonne,  torn  1,  p.  998,  bat  who 
<Ml4}y  enough  ^)plie8  the  same  obsenration,  and  in 
^"^Oc^ljf  tie  same  words  to  the  people  of  Seville  ! — ^Vid. 
^^'^  1,  p.  200.  The  abundance  of  Jews,  and  the 
'^^ighbourhood  of  the  Christian  frontiers,  were  doubt- 
'^•B  reasons  for  the  frequency  and  duration  of  the  re- 
volts of  Toledo.  It  was  also  to  be  remarked,  Toledo 
*^*dl)ecn,  in  former  days,  the  Gothic  capital,  the  re- 
"^^^cnce  since  then  of  many  factions,  men  such  as  the 
^'^'iBails,  &c.,  and  the  refuge  of  the  exiles  of  Cordova, 
■^"^id.  d'Anville,  vol.  2,  p,  183. 

H   2 
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ration  of  the  ferocious  chieftain's  i 
Abdalrahman,  AhnudafaT)  and  Obi 
lah,  advanced  upon  Toledo. 

While  Ben  Haffsoun  sought 
succours  among  the  towns  of  Vale 
the  King  laid  siege  to  Toledo ;  and 
fearing  to  give  time  to  the  rebel,  he 
vanced  with  the  greater  part  of  his  j 
towards  Cuen^a.  Near  that  city  a 
mendous  conflict  took  place,  in  whicl 
victory  of  Abdalrahman  was  only 
dered  incomplete  by  the  escape  of 
leb,  but  the  results  were  most  impor 
since  all  the  provinces  of  the  eai 
Spain  submitted  immediately  to 
royal  authority.  Returning  to  his  < 
tal,  the  King  then  turned  his  arm 
wards  the  Alpuxarras,  where  he  e^ 
where  reaped  conquest,  and  where 
principal  cities  of  Jaen,  Loja,  and  ot 
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vrhich  had  long  held  oat,  again  embraced, 
^th  a  feeling  allied  to  gratitude,  the  au- 
thority of  the  King.     Wherever  he  ap- 
peared,   his     sagacious    measures,    his 
person,  and  his  manners,  gained  him  ad- 
hejrents  and  Mends,  and  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  presence  of  Abdal- 
'^tunan  before  a  town  or  fort,  to  be   as- 
snared  of  an  easy  surrender.     With  little 
0*^  no  effusion  of  blood,  the  King  re-estab- 
^^lied  his  authority  amidst  the  southern 
Provinces ;  and  gratified  at  th,e  mode  and 
tti^  extent  of  his  success,   he  was   re- 
ceived at  Cordova  amidst  the   acclama- 
^ons  of  the  people. 

The  pirates  of  the  Barbary  tribes  of 
Zanhag  and  Masmoud  had  infested  the 
shores  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  and  now 
Menaced  the  Andalousian  coast.   To  pre- 
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veDt  or  repress  this  evil,  the  grand  adFic/- 
ral  Okail  was  ordered  to  transport  tto^ops 
to  Majorca,  and  new  vessels  were.Idid 
down  in  the  arsenals  of  Tarragona  and 
Algeziras.    The  urgent  entreaties  of  his 
uncle,  who  was  still  in  the  camp  before 
Toledo,  determined  Ahdalrahman  to  take 
the  most  energetic  measures  agaiost  Ca- 
leb and  his  allies ;  and  in  the  following 
spring,  after  a  brilliant  progress  tlirough 
Lorca,  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Tortosa, 
he   reached  the  banks   of  the  Ebro  at 
the  head  of  an  enormous  army.     Hence, 
he  proceeded  to   Zaragossa,  into  whicb 
place  he  gained  an  easy  entrance;  and 
in  the  Alcazar  of  that  city,  he  passed 
many  months,  confirmmg,   by  his  pre- 
sence, the  eflforts  of  the  loyal,  and  sup- 
pressing the   attempts   of  the   factious, 
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itle  the  climate  and  beauty  of  the  sur- 
unding  country  attracted  his  admira- 
iD  and  praise. 

The  sou  of  Hafisouu  foresaw,  and  re- 
Hantly  admitted  the  decline  of  his  in- 
ence,  and  sent  two  envoys  to  the  King 
agree  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  con- 
ion  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
n  the  provinces  of  the  east  for  him- 
f^  and  his  descendants.  To  this  inso- 
it  and  ill-timed  proposal,  the  King 
swered  with  becoming  dignity,  refusing 
treat,  but  as  a  monarch  to  his  subject, 
reatening  the  rebel  with  his  utmost 
ngeance  if,  within  a  month,  he  did  not 
bmit,  and  lay  down  his  arms.  Driven 
despair,  Caleb  sought  everywhere  to 
ise  the  courage  of  his  followers,  and  to 
in  fresh  adherents  to  his  cause.     But 


A 


I>^«4I»)  « 


HmWhssx 


iiiiirffiiip  roiy  mi's 
rHiiiiana  toc  jb-  9ic  iuimiicL 


'-lit  »-■»  titi  -lii :-- 


onssT's   anXEnd  sesmis^  t&e povcr  sid 


juDUBiitr    if   Aodriiiaiimm-       bi  Ac 
'^imlgg  LL  'iBiumagg  t&c  &Kt  adbos  of 

lllgBTIIig    tPIIIUIH.   was  mtfjHMPwi    ||y  t||e 

-ssnaxties  oc  a.  ctifLectorrf  tibe  impostSp 
mt  the  Tienrnis  activiCi'  of  the  King, 
tempezeet  with,  nrflifneagy  skoced  aD  com-       ^ 
plaiiits,  and  Elvira,  AffiaiMj  and  other     '^ 
Ihrtresfies  of  the  A^puxajias,  aigain  sub-     — 
mittgcf  tQ  his  swzr. 

Leaving  AInmdafar  at  the  camp,  the 
manarcli  returned  to  Cordova,  ¥^ere  thi 
new&  of  Caleb's  death,  which  happens 
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/ 

m      ^t  Huesca,*   considerably  eased  Abdal- 
f       ^^man's  apprehensions  as  to  the  further 

r 

duration  of  the  rebellion.      For    three 

years  the  tactics  of  war,  guided  by  the 

P^^dence  of  Almudafar,   laid  waste  the 

country  round  Toledo.     The  obstinacy 

^^  its  citizens  was,  at  length,  reduced  by 

their  despair ;    and,  famished  and   dis- 

'^a.yed,  they  opened  the   gates  of   that 

^*ty ,  where,  after  an  absence  of  fifty-six 

's,t  the  standard  of  Cordova  floated 


Whether  this  was  Huesca,  the  ancient  Osca,  in 
xiorth,  and  not  far  from  the  Navarre  frontier,  or 
^^^her  the  more  modem  Huesca,  near  Jaen  and  the 
¥^\izarras  mountains,  the   Arab  historians  do  not 


~l^  The  rebellion  of  Haffsoun  began  in  883  or  884. 


T^H 


^  surrender  of  Toledo  took  place  in  926  or  927- — 


^^e  Conde,  vol.  i,  Casiri,  tom,  i. 


h3 
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from  the  walls,    and   the   khotbah  ira 
once  more  heard  in  the  temples. 

Nevertheless,  Giaffar,  the  son  of  Cafe 

sought  means   to    continue  the  war 

rebellion.     In  Leon,  Ramiro  the  Seooi 

had  succeeded  to  Ordono.    Young  a] 

ambitious,  this  prince    aspired   to  n 

conquests  ;  and  he  readily  listened  a 

assented  to    Giaffar's   proposals  of 

alliance.     With  a  considerable  army, 

entered  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  laid  wai 

the  Douro,  seized  and  pillaged  Talave 

and  burnt  numerous  villages.     The  W 

of  Toledo,  Ahmed,  set  forward  to  chc 

and  chase  back  the  invader;  he  for< 

them  to    retreat    beyond  their    front 

river,  but  his   force  was    too  weak 

attempt  pursuit,  and  he  was  contented 

remain  on  its  banks,  in  order  to  wat 
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axid   prevent  any  return  on  the  part  of 

K'Suniro. 

F'rom  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees,* 
A^lnaudafar  learnt  the  insult  offered  by  the 
A^turians  and  the  disgraces  to  the  Arab 
^J^ms.  Burning  for  revenge,  he  hastily 
ttia.rched  his  army  to  the  Douro,  where 
*^e  ^as  reinforced  by  fresh  legions  from 
CJor'dova ;  and  with  these  troops  he  en- 
^•^J^^d  Gallicia,  and  paid  back  Ramiro  by 
*^^  most  cruel  scenes  of  devastation.  On 
^'^is  occasion,  the  sword  was  unsparingly 
^^^ui,  the  prisoners,  taken  in  different 
^^^Oabats,  cruelly  massacred,  and  the  re- 
:ance  offered  by  Ramiro  utterly  vain  ; 
'^ind  that  sagacious  monarch  reaped  the 

^^Araatage  of  having  destroyed  Talavera 


^  Whither  he  had  paraued  the  rebels  after   the 
^hiistianB  m  Gallicia. 
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at  the  expense  of  one-third  of  his  army, 
20,000  christian  captives^  and  the  devas- 
tation of  lands,  villages,  and  towns 
throughout  a  large  tract  of  his  domi-  -«J 
nions.  His  vengeance  was  spent  on  xx< 
some  hapless  victims  of  his  own  family,  ^  ^ 
and  the  savage  amused  himself  by  enjoy-  —  -^, 
ing  tyranny  at  home,  in  the  absence  o{^^:^q( 
success  against  his  enemies. 

Tlie  arms  of  Abdalrahman  were  nofg^  ^w 
\rictorious    throughout    Spain,    and    hir^^Miis 
alUance  had  been  courted  by  the  Greek  js^^b 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Franks  of  Ais^  Jx- 
la-Chapelle.  A  call  was  now  made  for  htj^iJiis 
assistance,  which,  while  it  opened  a  fres^s  ^sh 
field  for  extending  his  ambition  and  iv^^o- 
fluence,  afforded  him  the  means  of  repaT-^aj- 
ing  the  services  of  old  and  faithful  frienc^^  jJs. 
The  tribe  of  Zaneta  called  for  his  int^^r- 
ference  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez  or  Morocd=?a 
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-^or  upwards  of  a  century,  the  Edrissah 
family*  had  reigned  in  Fez,  which  had 
owed  its  subsequent   existence  to    their 
"Valour  and  policy,  and  now  the  eighth 
SQng  of  that  race,  Yahik,  had  been  ob- 
liged to  humble  himself  before  the  Fati- 
mite  Emir  Obeidalla.  After  this  disgrace, 
a  neighbouring  chieftain,  called  Al-AfFah, 
Lad  marched  against  Yahik,  and  entering 
Fez,    proclaimed  himself   as  sovereign. 
The  Zannites,  ashamed  of  the  weakness 
of  Yahik,  and  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Al-AflFah,  felt  all  the  desire  of  revenge, 
without  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  till 
their  chieftains    wrote   to  Cordova,  ex- 
plaining the  circumstances,  and  recalling 
to  the  mind  of  Abdalrahman  the  long  and 
steady  friendship  which  had  exi  ted  be- 

*  Vide  Bib.  Or.  vol.  i,  p,  384.624-626. 
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tween  the  families  of  Zaneta  and  Om« 
miah. 

Their  appeal  was  not  in  vaiu.     Abdal* 
rahman  sent  both  laud  and  sea  fo^roei:  r 

his  troops  shortly  occupied  Tangiers  and  ^ 
Ceuta ;  and  Al-Affah,  respecting  the  name  ^^^ 
or  dreading  the  power  of  the  Caliph  of 
Spain,  proclaimed  him  Emir  and  Imam 
in  tibe  palaces  and  mosques  of  Fez.  ButiA^^Kiui 
the  pride  of  the  King  was  soon  rhrrlrfidf>iiii»d 
by  the  eternal  revolts  and  murders  in  Yas^JiMA 
new  states,  while  his  bad  policy  was  evi--«^%rir 
dently  proved  in  the  news  that  the  Galli  r  WJX" 
clans,  profiting  by  the  absence  of  th.M:f  .he 
best  troops  and  commanders  in  Africa  <::i^ 

« 

had  ravaged  Lusitania  and  attempted  t^      to 
besiege  Badajoz  and  Lisbon.     The  coar-^o- 
quest  of  Fez  might,  at  the  moment,  gi    — a- 
tify  the  ambition  of  Abdalrahman  a 
the    pride  of  his  subjects ;  but   it 
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purchased  at  the  price  of  domestic  stabi- 
lity, and  a  happy  opportunity  for  cement- 
ing their  power  at  home,  and  eflfectually 
Tindermining  the  kingdoms  of  the  Asta- 
was  was  for  ever  lost  to  the  Spanish 
J^bs. 

To  revenge  the  Lusitanians,  Almudafar 
leaded  the  battalion  of  Merida,  and  beat 
l)ack  the  christians  to  their  frontier,  while 
further  advantages  were  impossible,  from 
the  want  of  men  and  generals,  then  em- 
ployed  in  the  ostentatious  but  useless 
display  of  power  in  Africa.  For  two 
years,  however,  Ramiro  remained  without 
the  reach  of  the  Mohammedan  arms,  and 

peace,  de  facto,  reigned  between   Leon 

and  Cordova. 

For  a  moment,  then,  let  it  be  allowed 

to  turn  away  from  the  fierce  monotony 

of  these  annals,  to  contemplate  some  of 
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their  many  aUeviating  characters,  in 
sidering  a  work  of  elegant  magnific 
which  the  great  riches  and  splendid 
of  Abdalrahman  erected  in  the  n 
bourhood  of  Cordova. 

About  five  to  ten  miles  to  the  son 
Cordova,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  s] 
ling  Guadalquivir,  where  once  stc 
favourite  summer  house  of  the  Ar 
kings,  the  foundations  of  the  '' Azh 
palace  had  been  laid.  This  name"* 
in  honour  to  a  loved  sultana  of  the  I 
and  he  spared  no  pains,  time,  or  exj 
to  make  the  edifice  the  marvel  of  the 
During  the  progress  of  the  workj 
elegant  town  gradually  encircled 
ample  gardens,  and  received  the  nai 

♦  Azhara  signifies  "  a  beauteoas  flower,  or  j 
— Vide  Bib.  Or.  vol.  i,  p.  303. 
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-*^^clina  Azhara.      In    the  midst  of  its 

^Paoious  street  rose  a  smaller  imitation 

^*  tfhe  great  mosque  in  the  capital,  and 

^^air  to  these  holy  precincts  Abdalrahman 

^^ixstructed   the    useful   but    important 

^^ilding  of  a  royal  mint.  For  the  erection 

ornament  of  his  palace,  architects 

artists  had  been  invited  from  Constan- 

^•^^ople  and  all  the  East.    Its  vaults  were 

^^^stained  by   four  thousand   pillars    of 

^^'^Iptured  stone  ;  its  marble  floors  were 

oo^Vered  with  the  brilliant  mosaic  of  the 

:,  and  the  walls  were  encrusted  with 

^*^e  same  material.     The  wood-work  was 

P^ixited  in  gold  and  blue,  and  the  beams 

^xxd  rafters  were  solid  blocks  of  cedar  and 

^^^logany.     Fifteen  hundred  columns  of 

Polished  marble,  hewn  from  the  quarries 

^*     Spain,  Africa,  Greece,  and  Italy,  sup- 

P^i*ted  the  great    apartments    of    state. 
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The  superb  hall  of   audience  was  e^ 
crusted  with  massy  gold,  decorated  wi^^ 
pearls,    and    surrounded   with   curioc::^ 
figures  of  birds  and  animals,  sculpture:^^^ 
with  the  nicest  care ;  and  from  the  golde^-^^ 
ceiUng  hung  the  famous  pearl,  wluch  ha^^^^ 
been  sent  as  a   present  from  Leo,  th»^^=^ 
Greek  emperor  at  Constantinople.  In  H^^mzM^ 
private  rooms,  and  in  the  luxurious  liai^:ia« 
rem*  were  various  fountains  of  marbl^^^le, 
which  poured  out  their  limpid  waters  int*".«to 
basons  of   smooth  jasper ;   and   in  tlsE^ 
middle  of  the  largest  of  these,  appear»r3€d 
an  immense  swan,  of  solid  gold,  whwL-«cli 
had  been  moulded  in  the  workshops      ^  of 


*  "  Chose  d^fendae  par  la  loi/'  applied  to  the 

Imam's  sanctum,  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  and         tbe 

apartments  of  women. — Bib.  Or.  vol.  ii,  p.  SOO,  -^nd 
Richardson,  7th  Dissert. 
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the  East  for  this  express  purpose.    The 
large  and  rich  gardens  were  filled  with 

the  choicest  fruit  trees,  rare  flowers,  and 
aromatic  plants;  while  the  acacia  and 
myrtle  offered  shade  from  the  rays  of  a 
doudless  sun.  In  the  middle  of  the 
gardens  stood  a  pavilion  or  summer 
house,  of  pure  white  marble,  whose 
silver  polish  was  reflected  back,  with 
tenfold  lustre,  from  a  glittering  stream  of 
quicksilver,  running  from  the  great  foun- 
tain. In  the  surrounding  walks  and 
alleys  were  placed  various  highly  worked 
jasper  and  marble  reservoirs  of  refreshing 
water ;  and  the  interior  of  the  palace  was 
adorned  with  elegant  baths,  and  furnished 
with  the  richest  silks,  brocades,  and  cloth 
of  gold  from  the  looms  of  Spain  and 
Constantinople. 
In  this  abode  of  Eastern  magnificence 
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and  luxury,  the  third  Ahdahrahman  toor 
up  his  residence.     Here,  at  a  later  dat^^^^ 
the  christian  embassy,  firom  the  banks  od^^^ 
the  Bosphorus,  was  sumptuously  enter*^^^^* 
tained  ;    although,    before    that    perioc^^i^Dd 
arrived,  its  walls  had  been  tainted  by  ^     ^  ^ 
domestic  tragedy,  which  embittered  th#-«J:lie 
days  of  its  superb  and  voluptuous  xxm^ss^^EBS" 
ter. 

The  sparks  of  religious  contention  ha^-^^-^ad 
been  kindled  in  Cordova,  by  the  appeaior-J^  ar- 
ance  of  a  new  sectarian,  by  name  HasHta- 
mim,  who,  after  preaching,  with  somc:«:^nic 
success,  his  peculiar  tenets  in  the  plainr*^ -■^J'^s 
of  Africa,  arrived  in  Spain,  to  add  fres^  ^sh 
converts  to  his  doctrine.    The  alteration::*^  ^>fls 
which  he  proposed  appear  to  have  bec^»  -en 
trifling,  and   purely  fanatic  ;    but  ther^ne 
were   two  points  which   struck  the  g^  ^-o- 
vernment  as  worthy  of  serious  attentioi 
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the  one  was,  his  desiring  the  prayers  of 
his  congregation  for  himself  and  a  favou- 
rite wife — the  other,  the  exaction  of  one- 
tenth  from  the  revenues  of  his  proselytes. 
The  doctrine  of  Hamim  offended  the 
priesthood^  his  practice  alarmed  the  go- 
vernment. He  was  consequently  arrested, 
and  when  the  Fakhirs  adjudged  his  doc- 
trine to  damnation,  and  his  person  to 
death,  the  execution  of  the  latter  quickly 
foUowed  on  the  sentence. 

Lusitania  was  again  alarmed  by  ru- 
mours of  war  from  Leon ;  and  so  great 
was  the  terror  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
Douro,  and  those  frontiers,  that  they 
deserted  their  tillage  and  farms,  and 
transported  themselves  even  as  far  as  the 
Tagus  and  Lisbon.  War  was  soon  de- 
clared. Abdalrahman  fixed  upon  Sala- 
manca as  the  head-quarters  of  the  army, 
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and  despatched  orders  to  all  Walls  anc^^^^ 
Emirs  throu^out  the  kingdom  to  hdc^'A^ 
themselves  in  readiness  to  assemble  there-^^^*^ 
His  commands  were  universally  respected  JE>  sd, 
and  the  whole  army,  which  in  the  ensui 
spring,  reunited  its  force  imder  the  com. 
mand  of  the  King,  the  sagacious  Almojcv  .ma 
dafar,  and  the  ancient  Obeidallah,  mmy  m  -^  y^ 
hered  120,000  veteran  soldiers,  used  t*^       to 
the  battle  field,  ardent  for  victory, 
enthusiastic  for  their  monarch's  and 
country's  renown.     With  such  elemenl^^szits, 
the  Arab  sovereigns  might  havemarchc^^^ed, 
with  assured  success,  from  the  rock       _  of 
Tank  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine ;  h^^but 

so  few  were    the  occasions   when   ^ his 

happy  combination  was  presented,  tH  Jiat 
the  power  of  the  Mussulmans  was  cczi^zq. 
paratively  of  small  extent  and  of  uneq^Ti^ 
duration.     The  siege  of  Zamora  was  the 
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first  enterprize  of  the  combined  forces, 
itnd  was  directed  by  the  skill  of  Abdalla, 
the  Wali  of  Badajoz  ;  while  the  King  and 
Almudafar,  after  a  little  time,  leaving 
30,000  men  before  Zamora,  advanced 
towards  the  Elsa,  a  small  stream,'*^  tribu- 
ttry  to  the  Douro,  where  they  met  the 
bnlliant  army  and  the  mail-clad  knights 
of  Leon  and  the  Asturias.  Ramiro,  their 
King,  and  the  Count  of  Castile,  led  the 
Christian  armament. 

Hie  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  for- 
tmie  for  some  time  seemed  undecided, 
till  the  enthusiasm  and  the  shock  of  the 

*  The  £l8a  is  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the 
Donro,  to  the  N.W.  of  Zamora ;  it  takes  its  rise  in 
the  eastern  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  and  from  its 
source  to  its  terminus  runs  through  an  extent  of 
about  sixty  miles  English. — Pinkerton's  Geog.  Map. 
Spain,  and  p.  182. 
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Arab  cavalry  carried  the  day,  the  'Ek0^  ^ 
was  tinged  with  the  red  blood  of  the  cobc^i^^ 
batants  and  the  dead  lay  piled  upon 
field. 

The  Astnrians  retreated,  and  the 
bians   returned  to     Zamora,  took 
city  by  assault,  where,  while  their  vi 
geance  slew  all  the  one  sex,  their  luunai 
gallantry     spared    and     protected 
other. 

After  this  combat  called  ^^  Alhandi^H'' 
or  fight  of  the  rampart,  the  King  ordeizr^ 
all  the  fortifications  to  be  repaired,  smjod 
came  back   to    Cordova,     where  laLWge 
rewards   recompensed  the   services  aurf 
fatigues  of  his  soldiers.      A  further  /o- 
vasion  of  Ramiro  was  again  repelled  by  a 
contest  in  which,  after  immense  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  the  Chateau  of  San  Stefiuio 
or  Etienne  was  taken  by  the  royal  foroes. 
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Hbee  rebellioa  of  one  Abn  Yahac,  was  at 
be  same  time  quelled,  and  the  names  of 
iiaffarand  Hafikoun  are  heard  no  more.'*^ 
*he  King  of  Leon,  exhausted  by  his 
^Ug  strug^s  and  weary  of  his  bad 
^xcoess,  desired  and  demanded  a  peace, 
^nd  on  his  side,  Abdalrahman  equally 
i^tEjBkring  from  a  fierce  war,  and  a  long 
^^^nded  rebellion  readily  consented  ;  a 
'ifeaty  for  five  years  was  consequently 


*  For  sixty  years  rebellion  had  been  fomenting  and 
^xp^oding  in  Toledo.  Its  vicinity  to  the  Christian 
fnntier,  its  large  population,  upwards  in  the  Arabian 
timet  of  100,000  souls  and  composed  of  mixed  sub- 
lecta,  deserters  from  Christianity,  and  the  Jews,  its 
impregnable  forts,  all  were  causes  for  its  long  and 
firequent  rebellion.  The  dynasty  of  rebels,  the  Haff- 
sonn  family  were,  by  their  acts,  more  injurious  to  the 
power  of  the  Arabian  monarchs  tlian  the  armies  or  the 
fleets  of  their  foreign  enemies. 

VOL.    II.  1 
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oeceed  upon,  by  the  King  and  die  Asto- 
naa  axnoaaBadors  at  Cordova. 

IiL  this  intHim  the:  Afruaai  posfieasiotf 
oeeded  the  torther  attentioa  ^  the 
javemmenr.  The  rererses  whkh  &^ 
Spanish  arms  had  met  with,  had  been 
:sQmewiiat  redeemed  by  the  death  d  Al 
Atfah,  and  the  greater  part  o£  the  Feszan 
state  was  afi:ain  ondor  Ahdalratu"^"** 
control. 

For  tiie  continuance,  however,  of  this 
power,  his  vanity  led  him  to  draw  meD, 
ships  and  treasures  from  Spain,  and  the 
empty  shadow  of  a  title,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  an  ill-founded  and  unstable 
authority  in  Africa,  weakened  the  coiui- 
trv  and  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
Andalousian  state. 

The  public  policy  of  an  eminent 
monarch  is  always  recorded  in  the  pag^ 
of    history,   while  the    actions  of  his 
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3  private  life  are  seldom  mentioned, 
thus,  while  we  may  sometimes  form 
stty  accurate  judgment  of  the  king, 
emain  in  ignorance  on  the  character 
le  man. 

rom  time  to  time,  however,  events 
ir  which  history  lays  open  to  our 
\  and  the  following  will  detail  a  scene 
ivate  calamity,  and  stern  domestic 
ce  which  assail  the  proudest,  and  to 
appearance,  the  most  prosperous  of 
race  of  man.     The  King  of  Cordova 

two  sons,  Abdalla  and  Hakim,  of 
m  the  latter  had  received  the  title  of 
ladi.  This  was  received  by  Abdalla 
he  Ught  of  an  unfair  partiality,  and 
rising  discontent  of  the  young  prince 

observed  and  carefully  fostered  by 
sdn  ambitious  and  designing  nobles 
le  city. 

i2 
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Adhilbar,  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
prince,  was  one  of  this  party,  and  was  the 
chief  cause  of  his  subsequent  condact 
The  inteUigence  of  Adhilbar  was  great, 
his  virtues  various,  but  his  misguided 
ambition  obscured  the  one  and  tarnished 
the  other.  From  him  the  weak  AbdalU 
received  suggestions  of  his  ill-treatment, 
and  was  excited  to  feel  anger  at  what  he 
was  taught  to  consider  the  injustice  of 
Abdalrahman  and  the  duplicity  of  Hakim* 

He  lent  himself  therefore  to  treasona- 
ble practices,  and  went  so  far  either 
by  himself  or  his  agents,  as  to  attempt 
the  corruption  of  the  Wazirs  and  the 
officers  of  the  royal  guards.  To  what 
extent  this  might  have  gone  and  to  what 
result  it  might  have  led,  can  never  be 
known  since  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy 
was  revealed  by  a  faithful  servant  to  the 
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^ng,  whose  heart  received  a  wound  at 
is  Son's  ingratitude,  from  which  it  is 
Mhe  never  recovered.  Urged  at  the 
Qd  of  along  conference  by  his  uncle 
imudafar  to  the  most  firm  and  terrible 
easores,  Abdalrahman  reluctantly  or- 
^red  his  arrest,  the  astounded  Abdalla 
\s  surrounded  by  the  royal  guard  in 
d  Mervan  palace  at  Cordova,  and 
3ught  with  his  guilty  associates  to 
^na  Azhara.  On  his  appearance,  the 
march  sternly  asked  him  whether  it 
B  true  that  he  complained  he  was  not 
iig  ;  Abdalla,  by  his  silent  confusion, 
afessed  his  guilt. 

The  execution  of  Abhilbar,  on  whom 
3  prince  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  all 
3  blame,  was  determined  on ;  but  ere  the 
pointed  day  arrived,  his  despair  had 
Lt  ah  end  to  his  existence.     Al-Hakim 
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interceded  for  his  brother  in  vain,  Abdal- 

rahman  replied,  that  had  he  been  but  a 

private  individual,  Abdalla's  life  was  safe, 

but  that  as  King,   he  could  not  accede, 

and  though   he  owned  his  days  would  be 

for  ever  embittered,  and  his  future  hours 

for  ever  darkened  by  the  deed,  yet  public 

justice  exacted  from  the  impartiality  of 
Abdalrahman  the  execution  of  Abdalla. 

The  lovely  palace  of  Azhara  was  that 
same  night  the  scene  of  death,  and  the 
sobs  of  the  stifled  Abdalla  expired  amidst 
its  stately  halls. 

Not  long  after  this  sad  event,  the  ambas- 
sadors from  Constantinople  arrived,  and 
the  Hageb,  after  sumptuously  entertaining 
them  in  the  capital,  led  them,  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  to  the  superb  residence  of 
Azhara.*  •   In   the   magnificence  of  his 

*  Cardonne,  torn.   1,  p.  324,  makes  AbdalnJuD*"^ 
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royal  state,  Abdalrahmaa  vied  and 
equalled  the  splendour  of  Bagdad.'*^ 
Amidst  the  enchanting  gardens  of  the  pa- 
lace, he  received  the  Emperor's  envoys  ; 
the  rich  and  numerous  body-guard  of  the 
Sclavonian  regiments  filled  the  space  be- 
tween the  entrance  and  the  hall  of  audi- 

receive  this  embassy  at  Cordova,  and  details  his  mag- 
nificence as  having  been  displayed  in  that  capital ;  but 
as  Abdalrabman  wished  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks  with  his  power  and  riches,  it  seems  more  con- 
sistent that  he  should  have  entertained  them  first  in 
his  capital,  and  then  have  burst  upon  them  in  all  the 
Uaze  of  his  pomp  in  the  surprising  palace  of  the  Az- 

hara. 

*  Vide  d'Herbelot.  Bibl.Or..  vol.*.  p.  032,  and 
Aboulfeda  Narrative^  French  Trans.,  p.  248,  for  the 
glories  of  the  Caliph,  who  enjoyed  the  large  surface 
of  the  Tigris  to  display  his  vessels  and  boats  on»  an 
advantage  in  which  the  smaller  river,  at  his  rival's 
palace*  was  deficient. 
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ence ;  and  the  Grecian  ministers  not 
struck  with  astonishment  at  die  Ua» 
of  oriental  splend<mr,  taste,  and  pmio 
which  surrounded  the  caliph  of  Cordoia. 
A  treaty  of  mutual  aid  and  all]ano0, 
against  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  was  gravely 
proposed  and  accepted,  and  the  ambas- 
sadors were  dismissed  from  the  royd 
presence  with  rich  presents  and  fair  pro- 
mises.*     The    despatches   from  ASAd 


^  Considering  that  the  Greek  empire  was  da3y 
wasting,  and  yielding  snbmissively  to  the  encroadi" 
ments  of  the  Abbassides,  and  other  chieftaina  of  t^ 
Elast,  and  that  Abdakahman  was  preventedf  by  hisge^ 
graphical  position,  and  by  the  numerous  wars  and 
rebellions,  both  in  Africa  and  Spain,  from  being,  in 
any  way  able  to  annoy  or  invade  the  power  of  Bag* 
dad,  this  treaty  must  have  been,  in  remlity,  a  nos 
form.  The  valour  and  union  of  the  Greeks  fas' 
passed  away,  and  they  could  no  longer  protool  tiieni- 
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iised  alfiio  wxxck  pleasure  to  the  King. 
fti  bad  been  proclaimed  at  Fez  and  at 
ihart,  and  Muhammed  Ben  Elkar,  of 
e  feiitbfnl  tribe  of  the  Zanites,  pre- 
yed the  Waliship  of  Fez  in  the  name 
d.i^uthQfity  qf  that  family  to  whom,  in 
^  'boor  of  danger  and  adversity,  his 
be  had  rendered  such  eminent  services. 
At  tbe  expiration  of  the  five  years, 
imiro  was  once  more  sufficiently  rein- 
rced  to  invade  Lusitania,  and  to  pene- 
ite  by  Zamora  into  the  province  of 
)ledo«  On  this  news,  Abdalrahman 
tblished  the  AUghed,  and  the  chosen 
)0p8  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
im  as  well  as  from  Africa.  The  suc- 
ssor*  in  command  of   the  army  was 

■ 

fas ;  their  ranity  still  remained,  it  was  all,  as  a  na- 

D^  which  they  yet  possessed. 

♦'Almndafer  had  expired  in  Cordova,  soon  after  the 

1  3 
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Ahmed  Ben  Zaid,  who  possessed  and 
deserved  the  confidence  of  the  Eong^  He 
drove  back  the  christians,  ravaged  the 
province  and  towns  of  Gallicia ;  and  in 
the  magnificence  of  his  present  to  Abdal- 
rahman,  proved  the  enormous  riches  of 
his  plunder.* 

execation  of  the  prince  Abdalla,  not  so  much  in  fe- 
vour,  during  his  latter  years,  with  the  people,  wbo 
attributed  to  him,  and  perhaps  justly,  the  death  of  tbe 
King's  son.  The  wise  and  ^thful  Obeidallab  ha^ 
died  a  few  years  before,  having  to  the  last  preserved 
his  sincere  and  amiable  character. — Ebnshon,  MSS. 
of  Toledo,  and  Conde,  vol.  i,  343. 

*  After  deducting  the  legal  tithe  of  one-fifth  « 
spoils  taken  from  the  enemies,  for  the  King's  treasory* 
Ahmed's  present  consisted  of  400  lbs.  of  virgin  gold, 
worth  then,  at  8sh.  the  mechtal,  £l  1 6,000,  420,000 
sequins  in  stiver,  worth  £142,600  ;  400lb8.  of  iioei»  * 
500  ounces  of  amber,  300  ounces  of  eamphcar,  thirty 
pieces  of  gold  cloth  and  silks,  1 1 0  furs  oi  KhoraBsan, 
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The  following  year  was  agaia  remark- 
able for  the  ravages  of  nature,  which,  in 
the  shapes  of  storms  and  floods,  appalled 


forty-eight  horse  coveriDgs  of  gold  and  silk  tissue 
from  Bagdad,  4,000lbs.  of  span  silk,  thirty  Persian 
carpets,  800  steel  or  iron  mail  plates  for  the  war 
horses,  lOOO  shields,  100,000  arrows,  fifteen  Arabian 
steeds,  with  gold  trappings,  100  African  and  Spanish 
mares,  twenty  saddle  mules,  forty  slaves,  and  twenty 
young  beauties,  splendidly  dressed,  to  which  the  gal- 
lant premier,  for  such  was  Ahmed,  added  a  short 
poem^  in  which  he  praised,  with  some  justice  and 
more  flattery,  the  virtues  and  renown  of  his  sovereign. 
Vide  Bib.  Or.  Casiri,  Conde,  Cardonne,  Toledo  MSS. 
Cardonne  makes  this  present  to  come  from  one 
Abdoolmalek  Ben  Zahia,  who  he  says  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  prime  Wazir  on  the  occasion,  and  says 
nothing  of  its  being  spoil.  The  latter  was  brother  to 
Ahmed,  and  the  names  are,  with  a  little  variation, 
the  same.  The  facts  differ  and  are  important. —Vide 
tome  i,  p.  390. 
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the  hearts  of  both  Spamard  afid  African. 
These  disasters  were  succeeded  by  fresh 
successes  against  the  troops  of  Leon,  and 
by  the  extension  of  conquest  in  the 
plains  of  Almagreb,  in  Africa.  About 
this  period,  also,  a  conflict  took  [diace 
between  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
Kin^,  which  was  carrying  merchandixe 
from  Spain  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  £mir  of  Tu^iB) 
which  opened  the  way  to  a  long  series  of 
warlike  operations,  alike  calamitous  aud 
useless.  The  victory,  on  this  occasion, 
of  the  Andalousian  sailors  excited  the 
fury  of  the  African  governor,  who  made 
instant  and  serious  reprisals  ;  and  in  the 
port  of  Almeria,  he  fought  and  got  pos- 
session of  a  vessel  just  arrived  with  some 
young  Greeks,  destined  to  enrich  the 
vocal  orchestra  of  Abdalrahman. 
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'  Ahmed  Ben  Zedd  offered  the  monarch 
fo't«pair  the  loss,  and  revenge  the  insult. 
He  departed  from  Spain,  collected  or 
faicreased  his  forces  in  Tangiers  and 
Almagreb,  and  led  the  delighted  Zanite 
md  the  eager  Andalouz  to  the  gates  of 
ihe  rich  Tunis.  Attacked  both  by  sea 
ind  land,  the  obstinate  defence  which  its 
citizens  offered  was  of  little  avail ;  and 
;hough  not  taken  and  sacked,  yet  the 
enormous  tribute  which  was  exacted  by 
l:he  Spanish  Hageb,  for  raising  the  siege 
and  withdrawing  his  army,  was  so  great, 
is  to  impoverish  the  town  for  many 
years.  The  insult  to  the  King  was  thus 
amply  avenged,  and  the  services  of 
Ahmed  appear  to  have  been  richly  re- 
compensed ;*  but  the  results  of  this  ex- 

*  The  King  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  100,000 
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peditioa  were  disastrous.  The  Soldan  oS 
Egypt  vowed  vengeance  against  the 
Andalousians,  and  overthrew  their  pow^ 
in  Africa  to  accomplish  it. 

The  internal  troubles  of  the  kingdom 
of  Leon  prevented  any  renewal  of  war 
upon  the  frontier.  Sixteen  years  before 
this  period,  (A.  D.  950)  Ramiro  had  ex- 
pired, and  left  a  disputed  succession  to 
his  children,  Ordono  and  Sancho.  The 
short  reign  of  the  former  was  employed  in 
repressing  the  tumults    caused  by    the 

dinars  of  gold,  which*  at  the  weight  of  one  nq.echtal 
of  Arabia,  was  of  the  value  of  ten  francs  each  dinar ; 
hence  the  whole  sum  was  equal  to  £40,000  per  an- 
num, which  added  to  the  other  revenues  of  tiie  Hageb 
and  the  spoils  of  the  Emir,  must  have  raised  the 
rental  of  Ahmed  to  much  above  the  average  fortunes 
of  the  richest  men  of  the  present  age. — Vide  Bib.  Or. 
vol.  i,  p.  605. 
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latter,  and  when  he  died,  he  left  his 
crown  to  his  son,  Bermudas.  Against 
this  infant  prince  the  standard  of  revolt 
was  raised  in  favour  of  Sancho,  who  was 
the  nephew  of  the  King  of  Navarre  ;  but 
his  election  as  King  of  Leon  was  speedily 
put  an  end  to,  and  his  party  being  de- 
feated, Sancho  fled  to  his  uncle,  in  Na- 
varre,  where  a  serious  malady  attacked 
and  endangered  his  life.  Report  had 
justly  vaimted  the  skill  of  the  physicians 
of  Cordova,  and  the  polite  and  generous 
Abdalrahman  received,  as  a  guest  in  his 
capital,  one  of  the  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies of   his    faith    and    power.*      The 

*  Mariana,  lib.  8.  c.  7.  torn.  1.  Conde,  vol.  i.  c.  21. 
Cardonne,  in  his  history  of  Abdalrahman,  makes 
no  mention  of  this  circumstance  ;  and  indeed  his 
whole  account  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  authors 
from  whom  I  have  ventured  to  draw  my  narrative. 
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niediciiies  of  the  Moi^m  leach  proved 
entirely  saccessfiil ;  nor,  on  his  return  to 


Ibat  the  whole  reign  is,  under  Cardonne's  hands,  en- 
tirehr  dianged.      1.    He  makes  him  (as   I  hefbre 
remarked)  the  nephew,  not  the  grandson  of  AhdaHa ; 
in  tins  he  is  supported  hy  d'Herbelot;  yol.  i,  p.  18, 
Mid  alkywa  that  he  conqiiered  aH  the  rebeb,  and  pot 
down  fiMtion  throaghoiit  the  kingdom.    9.  After  the 
deatnictioQ  of   Talarera  by  Qrdono,  Abdalrnhman 
applies  to  the  Moors  in  Africa  for  assistance  against 
the  Christians !  and  with  this  assistance,  makes  the 
Christians  again  yictorious !    Of  the  wars  in  Africa* 
the  siege  of  Tmiis,  the  visit  of  Sancho,  and  the  gene- 
ral soooesa  of  Abdalrahman,  he  makes  no  mention 
whatever,    excepting    in    samming  up   the   King's 
diaracter  and  exploits,  whoi  he  merely  lets  &U  the 
£act  of  the  African  exgpdition  thus :  "  ayide  de  glaire 
et  de  conqu^es  il  fit  ^uipper  une  iSotte  charg^e  de^ 
troupes,  et  s*empara  de  Zeuta  et   Sddjeociesae  eft 
Afrique,"  p.  3:28.    Zenta  was  indeed  an  easfy  eaat^ 
quest,  but  Seldjemesaah  was  129  Freodi  leagues*  or 
366  EngUsh  miles  from  Z^ta,  and  the  army  had  ¥> 
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his  country,  did  Sancho  forget  their  cure 
nor  the  kind  hospitality  and  good  faith 
of  his  royal  host.  In  contesting  his 
rights,  he  sought  and  ohtained  the  effec- 
tual aid  of  the  Arabians  ;  and  in  the  fight 
between  that  prince  and  Ordono,  the 
Christians  were  astounded  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Mohammedan  standards,  and 
at  the  shouts  of  the  Moslems  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Sancho.  This  prince  retained 
a  lively  sense  of  friendship  and  good-will 
towards  the  Andalousians ;  and  on  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  he  concluded  a 

tnyene  a  hostile  countiy,  filled  with  Berbers  and 
robbers,  and  the  partisans  of  tlie  Fatimites — all  ene- 
mies to  the  Spanish  Ommiades,  and  to  fight  their 
way  through  the  Atlas  chain,  before  they  could  arrive 
at  the  latter  town. — Vide  d'Anville,  Geog.  vol.  ii. 
590.  d'Herbekt,  Bib.  Or.  vol.  iii,  De  la  G^graphie 
Descript.  Malte-Brun,  p.  601. 
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treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  Kings 
of  Cordova. 

The  Egyptian  Soldan  had  invaded  the 
states  of  Fez  and  of  Tahart,  and  had 
swept  all  opposition  before  him*  Abdal- 
rahman,  although  he  had  lost  the  energy 
of  his  youth  and  the  Mends  of  his  earUer 
days,  did  not  tamely  suffer  this  insult. 
Re-assembling  his  forces,  under  expe- 
rienced commanders,  he  sent  out  a  large 
army  to  Africa,  where,  in  a  series  of  sue 
cessful  exploits,  he  retrieved  his  honour, 
and  victory  once  more  crowned  the  de- 
clining days  of  the  Arabian  King. 

A.  D.  960.  Those  days  were  chiefly 
passed  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Azhara 
palace,  where  all  the  magnificence  of 
military  state,  and  all  the  elegant  luxury 
that  taste  and  riches  could  command, 
were  employed  to    gratify   his    vanity, 
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pride,  and  pleasure.  The  superb  seraglio 
of  Abdalrahman,  his  wives  and  eunuchs, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  six  thousand 
persons ;  and  when  he  moved  abroad, 
he  was  attended  in  his  progress  by  twelve 
thousand  cavaliers,  whose  belts  and  sci- 
metars  were  of  massy  gold.*  In  the 
retirement  of  private  hours,  his  ears  were 
regaled  and  his  senses  gratified  by  the 
voices  and  the  presence  of  his  favourite 
ladies  ;t  and  when  their  accomplishments 
and  talents  had  amused  him  for  many 

*  Cardonne,  tome  i.  p.  334. 

4 

t  Azhara  is  not  among  the  number ;  she  therefore 
must  have  been  dead  ;  but  her  memory  was  preserved 
m  a  beautiful  statue  of  her,  which  surmounted  the 
grand  entrance  of  the  palace  or  village,  and  which, 
though  contrary  to  law  and  religion,  the  power  of  the 
King  caused  to  l)e  placed  there. — Vide  Cardonne, 
torn,  i,  p.  330. 
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hoiirsi  he  retired  to  converse  with  his 
friend  Snleiman.  The  youth  of  the  lattov 
had  been  passed  in  the  camp  and  the 
dty;  but  at  a  more  advanced  age,  he 
had  retired  to  the  charms  of  a  philoBophie 
life,  and  to  the  happy  occupations  of 
beneficence  and  charity.  The  mmds  of 
Abdalrahman  and  Suleiman  were  strongly 
in  accwdance^  and  the  friendship  of  esAth 
had  been  long  and  sincere.  Undtf  the 
virtuous  name  of  Suleiman,  the  generous 
hand  of  the  King  distributed  charity 
among  the  poor  and  destitute;  and  to 
him  the  monarch  repeated  that  singular 
avowal,  which  astonished  a  world,  who, 
judging  from  outward  appearances,  had 
envied  and  admired  the  happiness  of 
Abdalrahman. 

**  I  have  now,"  said  he,  "  reigned  fifty 
years,  have  conquered  my  enemies,  done 
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good  to  my  subjects,  and  been  equally 
dreaded  by  my  foes  and  admired  by  my 
friendB.  Biches  and  honour  have  obeyed 
my  call,  and  ^^aited  on  my  summons; 
and  all  earth's  products  and  man's  Intel- 
ligenoe  have  been  borrowed  to  supply  my 
wants  and  minister  to  my  pleasure.  In 
this  long  period  of  time,  I  have  carefully 
set  down  my  happy  days.  Fourteen  fills 
up  the  number,  and  attests  the  fallacy  of 
this  world's  hopes,  and  the  vanity  of  all 
its  desires."* 

*  Cardonne,  p.  329,  Bib.  Or.  vol.  i,  Casin,  torn.  2. 
Conde,  vol.  i,  Ascargorta,  Hist.  d'Esp.  vol.  i.  The 
temperament  of  Abdalrahman  seems  ever  to  have 
been  melancholy,  and  his  poetry  evinces  a  spirit  suf- 
fering from  late  calamities,  and  dreading  future 
misfortunes  : 

**  The  wounded  heart  exhales  in  plaintive  sighs ; 
nor  while  tiiie  boisterous  wind  and  raging  storm  pour 
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The  splendour  of  Abdalrahman  soon 
passed  away  ;  and  of  those  sumptuous 
halls  of  Azhara,  which  cost  so  much  tune 
and  upwards  of  three  millions  sterling  to 
erect,  not  a  vestige  now  remains.  The 
works  of  man  are,  indeed,  far  more  per- 
manent than  his  own  existence  ;  yet,  in 
the  boundless  annals  of  time,  his  life  and 


out  their  vengeaDce,  can  we  hope  to  taste  of  calm. 
Alas !  my  spring  flowers  (a)  perished  in  their  rising 
bloom ;  and  now  I  fear  the  blast  may  rend  my  lilies(&) 
from  their  stem.  My  happy  hours  are  gone — ^perished 
is  my  pride.  Dull  night  at  length  is  come  ;  and  well 
I  know  no  new  spring  mom  shall  dissipate  its  shades, 
nor  smile  again  upon  my  grief  struck  heart !" 

(a)  His  early  joys ;  perhaps,  the  death  of  his  son. 

(b)  His  white  hairs,  or  old  age :  he  died  aged . 
seventy-four ;  he  ascended  the  throne  at  twenty-fbuc 
years  of  age,  and  reigned  fifty  to  fifty- one  years. 
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his  labours  may  equally  be  measured  as 
a  fleeting  moment.* 

But  the  wisdom  and  the  virtues  of  the 
King  of  Cordova  stand  recorded  in  the 
eternal  halls  of  memory,  while  his  pomp 
and  his  palaces  have  for  ever  disappeared 
and  "  left  not  a  wrack  behind.*'  Human 
life  has  an  inevitable  though  uncertain 
term,  and  its  limits  had  been  liberally 
extended  towards  Abdalrahman  the  Third. 
The  death  of  a  great  prince,  and  the 
close  of  a  splendid  reign,  during  which 
the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  pride  of 
the  Arabs  in  Spain  rose  to  their  zenith, 

•  Fall  and  Decline,  c.  81 ;  and  probably  the  cement 
and  marbles  of  Azhara  were  appropriated,  by  degrees, 
to  the  same  purposes  as  the  ruins  of  Rome.  Pinkerton 
says  the  destruction  of  it  was  in  the  long  wars — *'  the 
barbarous  and  fanatic  wars  of  the  middle  ages." — 
Pinkerton,  Geog.  of  Europe,  p.  183. 
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demand  a  few  observations  from  the  his- 
torian, and  may  merit  some  attention 
from  the  reflecting  reader. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Retrospect — Christianity — The  Goths — Rise  of  Lite- 
rature. 

In  a  savage  state,  the  wants,  and 
therefore  the  occupations  of  man,  are  few 
and  simple.  The  easy  attainment  of  his 
desires,  the  love  of  gain,  and  the  thirst 
for  conquest,  alone  predominate  in  his 
mind,  and  excite  his  passions,  while  in 
a  ferocious  courage  resides  his  only 
standard  of  the  power,  or  utility  of  the 
liuman  race.  Ever  ready  to  shed  his 
Hood,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  pride,  or 
satiate  his  love  of  plunder,   he  is  equally 

VOL.  II.  K 
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reluctant  to  employ  his  force,  in  tilling 
the  earth,  or  acquiring  property,  and 
ease  by  any,  but  his  favourite  means.* 
The  sword  and  the  torch  appear  the 
symbols  of  his  power  and  poUcy ;  the 
effeminacy  of  peace,  he  contemns ;  and 
the  moral  force,  and  progress  of  the 
human  intellect,  he  neither  possesses, 
nor  desires. t 

*  Nee  arare  terram  aut  expectare  annum,  tarn  fa- 
cile pursuaseris,  qaam  Toeare  hostes,  et  vnlnera  me* 
reri :  pigrum  qain  im6  et  iners  videtur,  sudore  ad- 
quirere,  quod,  possis  sanguine  parare,  §  1 4.  De  Mor. 
Germ.  See  also  Montesquieu's  remarkable  and  ex- 
act translation  of  this  passage  :  Esprit  des  Lois,  1.  SO, 
C.3. 

"f  Jttoc  solo,  (id  est  Romani)  nomine,  quisquid  ig- 
nobilitatis,  quisquid  timiditatis,  quisquid  avaritise, 
quisquid  luxuriae,  quisquid  mendacii,  imm6  quisquid 
vitiorum  est,  comprehendentes. — Liutprandi  l^gatio 
citata  ex  Scriptorib  Ital.^,  vol.  ii^,.p.  48  ],  Muraton* 
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Such  were  the  early  tribes  who  founded 
ancient  Borne  >  such  the  coeval  nations 
who  conquered  or  settled  down  in  Italy. 
In  after  years,  the  power  of  that  splendid 
Empire  withered  in  the  .barbarian's 
grasp,  because  its  valour  was  exhausted 
by  the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
simple  virtues  of  its  founders  had  disap- 
peared in  ihe  luxury,  or  imbecility  of 
their  descendants.  The  government  of 
the  world  dropped  piecemeal  into  the 
hands  of  a  people  who  easily  dismembered 
it  by  the  very  means  which  the  early 
Romans  had  employed  to  acquire  it.  Of 
the  pure    and  indigenous  people,*    the 

*  IpBOS  GermanoB,  indigenas  crediderim,  minim^- 
que  aliaram  gentium  adventibus,  ut  hospitiis  mixtos. 
Mor.  Germ.  2.  After  ages  have  discovered,  in  this 
opinion  of  Tacitus,  an  error,  and  the  flight  of  Oden 
from  the  Euxine,  has  been  imagined,  and  the  proba- 

k2 
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Roman  author  has  given,  on  the  whole,  a 
far  from  uninteresting  account. .  While 
he  details  their  ferocity  in  war,  their  love 
oif  pillage  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
charms,  or  occupations  of  civilised  life, 
he  descrihes  with  equal  exactness  and 
candour,  their  simplicity,  their  romantic 
love  for  their  women,  their  fidelity  in 
promise,  their  sacred  respect  for  hospi- 
tality, and  the  free  spirit  natural  to 
savage  and  roving  individuals.  All  these 
qualities  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  of  the  Romans  of  that  period. 
Amongst  these,  all  such  virtues  had  been 
long  extinct,  and  even  the  finer  feelings 
of  humanity  were  lost  among  a  people, 
who  numbered   the  murder  of  an  Em- 


ble  descent  of  the  northern  "hordes  ipore  accurately 
determined  by  greater  and  more  laborious  writers. 
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peror  for  fifty  successive  years,  and  who 
closed  the  business  or  the  follies  of  the 
day,  by  the  disgusting  excitement  of  the 
Spoliarium,  and  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  men  and  wild  animals.*  To 
the  barbaiic  virtues,  the  empire  could 
offer  no  resistance,  and  consequently 
when  the  Goths  attacked  it,  it  gave  way, 
and  the  tribes  of  the  North  became  the 
rulers,  and  their  leaders  the  Princes  of 
Europe.  As  the  power  of  the  Goths 
increased,  the  Western  Empire  was 
completely  subdued  ;  in  the  luxuriant 
plains  of  Italy,  the  Lombards  recivilised 
both   the   vanquished    and    the  victors, 

^  The  place  where  the  dead  and  dying  gladiators 
were  dragged  to»  by  a  hook  stuck  in  their  bodies, 
from  the  reeking  arena,  smoking  with  the  blood  of 
bipeds  and  quadrupeds ! — Vide  Senec.  Epist.,  No.  93, 
Plin.  C.  36. 
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while  the  more  savage  tribes  of  Huns, 
Franks,  and  Vandals  overwhelmed  Ganl, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Among 
the  court  and  populace  of  Constantino- 
ple, Paganism  had  already  been  dis- 
carded, and  that  Imperial  city  ^ciclosed 
a  curious  assemblage  of  theologists, 
polemics,  horse  jockeys,  and  charioteers. 
While  each  day  the  empire  lost  a  king- 
dom, a  province,  or  a  colony,  the  at- 
tention of  the  capital,  and  of  the  Em- 
perors was  absorbed  in  the  useful  and 
dignified  quarrels  of  the  Arians,  Atba- 
nasians,  Nestorians,  Manicheans,  and 
hundred  other  violent  disputants,  whose 
extraordinary  occupation,  » and  chief 
pleasure  seemed  to  consist,  in  laying 
down  the  principle,  that  their  belief  was 
incomprehensible,  and  then  proceeding 
to  explain  it.     The  Gothic  tribes,  in  their 
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turn,  embraced  the  name  of  Christianity. 
Bveir  addicted  to  superstition  inits  dark- 
est forms,  they  continued,  under  the  new 
appellation  of  Christians,  their  ancient 
practice,  and  beUef  in  charms,  divina- 
tion, and  sorcery.*  The  religion  they 
had  embraced  was  but  the  shadow  of 
that,  preached  by  the  founder  ;  its  pure 
doctrine  no  longer  existed,  legends,  and 
unmeaning  dogmas  had  supplied  its  place, 
and  among  the  millions  who  professed, 
we  can  discover  few,  who  either  knew  or 
practised  the  virtues  of  Christianity. 
Without  a  notion  of  its  subUme  object, 
or  of  the  means  by  which  that  object 
was  to  be  attained,  the  new  world  rose 
to  eminence  and  power  in  the  practice  of 
debauchery,  rapine,  and  murder,  and 
men  were  easily  persuaded,    that   they 

*  Mor.  Germ.  §  10. 
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its  tyranny  commensurate.     The  Eccle- 
siastics of  Spain  ordained  laws,   which 
reveal  the  spirit  of  ignorant   prejudice, 
and  bespeak  a  ferocious  pride  ;  and  in 
the  ordonnances  of  the  bishops  of  that 
day,    we   may   discover  the  original   of 
those  monstrous  laws,  which  were  faith- 
fully copied,   and   successfully  enforced 
by   the    inquisition,     in    a    later  age.* 
Africa  was  the  scene  of  terrific  devasta- 
tion.    This   granary  of  Rome,    and  the 
provinces  which  compose  its  fertile  dis- 
trict, were   ravaged,   sacked   and   burnt 
by  an  unmitigating  fury.      The   inhabi- 
tants were   cruelly  massacred,    and  the 
dignity  of  civil  and  religious  superstition, 
then,  as  now,  represented  in  the  persons 
of  the  noble  and  the  priest,  were  laughed 

*  Montesquieu :  Esprit  des  Lois,  1.  28,  C.  1. 
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The  rise  of  literature  in  modern  Eu- 
rope, although  now  a  remote  event,  may 
be  accurately  traced  to  the  connexion 
which  long  subsisted  between  the  people 
of  Provence,  and  the  Spaniards.  Ac- 
customed  to  the  elegance,  the  fire,  and 
the  gigantic  imagery  of  the  Arabian 
poetry,  the  refugees  of  Gailicia,  and  the 
Asturias,  imbibed  similar  ideas,  and  the 
Provencal  copied,  according  to  his  ability, 
the  style,  and  sentiments  of  the  Eastern 
bards.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of 
Gothic  policy  may,  although  a  still  more 
ancient  event,  be  derived  from  the  same 
fertile  source,  and  though  the  flight  of 
Odin,^  has  been  now  abandoned   as  an 

*  An  idea  entertained  by  Gibbon,,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume, and  renounced  by  him,  as  incredible,  in  the 
last  yolame  of  his  great  history. — Vol.  1,  p.  390 ; 
Vol.  12,  p.  406.     If  the  reader,  not  satisfied  with 
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untenable  theory,  and  ridiculous  assump- 
tion, yet,  we  may  discover  the  great 
political  institutions  of  the  northern 
tribes,  to  have  arisen  in  an  eastern  clime. 
Tacitus  has  described  the  customs  of 
these  tribes  with  much  detail,  and  the 

tracing  the  analogy  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Old  Con- 
tinent in  those  two  great  features,  feudality  and  reli- 
gion, pursues  his  researches  among  the  people  of  the 
New  World,  or  America,  he  there  sees  the  same  fea- 
tures displayed  with  clearness  and  exact  semblance, 
and   he   doubts  no  more  that  the  dispersion  of  tne 
great  primeval  central  tribes  were  equally  the  popo**" 
tors  of  Peru,  as  of  Ethiopia,  China,  and  £arope>-^ 
Vide  Robertson's  America,  Irving's  Columbus,  Hcr- 
rara,  Conquesta  de   Mexico,   and  last,  though  not 
least,   that  acute,    and  interesting   work,    Howitt* 
History  of  Priestcraft,   the  five  first  chapters;  * 
book  which,  to  the  honour  of  the  present  age,  has 
travelled  through  five  editions.— See  also  Godwin* 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers,  pp.  184,  185,  204,  205. 
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;hairacteristics  which  he  narrates  of  them, 
n  their  most  savage  state,  prove  their 
)rigin,  and  continued  to  prevail  among 
;hem,  dming  the  middle  ages,  and  are 
low  extant,  and  visible  among  every 
lation  of  the  civilised  world.  The  Tar- 
:ars  were  probably  the  great  hive,  whence 
jwarmed  the  populating  myriads  into 
more  attractive  climes,  and  countries, 
rhe  love  of  conquest,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  continual  migration,*  induced  these 

*  Without  those  restraints  on  matrimony  which 
3tre  found  in  more  civilized  communities,  their  (the 
Fartars)  numbers  had  naturally  a  prodigious  increase, 
md  as  they  despised  the  idea  of  cultivating  the  ground, 
the  same  extent  of  country  which  could  have  main- 
tained thoitsands  of  husbandmen,  was  found  often  in- 
sufficient for  hundreds  of  roaming  pastors.  Emigra- 
tion alone  could  remedy  this  inconvenience. — Richard- 
M)n's  Dissertations  on  Eastern  Nations,  Ch.  3,  sect. 
1,  §  1.  142,  143. 
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hordes  to  overrun  Europe,  where  they 
discharged  the  superfluities  of  their 
overgrown  race,  and  the  various  nations 
described  in  history  as  Gothfi,  Vandals, 
and  Franks,  possessed  and  displayed  the 
properties  of  their  ancestors  in  their  love 
for  war,  wandering  and  rapine.  The  great 
system  of  feudality  which  they  estab- 
lishedj  wherever  they  overthrew  the  Ro- 
man Eknpire,  had  flourished  in  the  east 
from  thcf  earliest  and  unrecorded  times. 
The  election  of  one  great  chief,  to  whom 
all  the  clans  or  tribes  were  subject  in 
time  of  war,  and  whose  fealty  expired  in 
the  shouts  of  victory,  is  only  a  copy  of 
the  customs  of  the  Persians,  Indians, 
and  early  Arabs.  The  princes,  or  rulers 
of  each  tribe,  professed  homage,  and 
sometimes  paid  tribute  to  the  supreme 
head,     and    wherever    the     genius   or 
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courtge  of  the   monarch    equalled,    or 
eitoelled  those,    of  his    tributary   lords, 
these  remained    in   subjection,   and  he 
governed    in    peace.       Eastern    history 
displays  a  successive  reiteration  of  this 
feet  in  the  numerous  instances  recited, 
where  rebellion  has  always  been  created, 
or  encouraged  by  the  weakness,  or  vices 
of  the  reigning  king.     It  was  the  curse 
of  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  the  scourge  of  the 
Asturian  Christians,  and  the  desolater  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  for  ages,  under  the  cali- 
phate.    The  allotment  of  lands  to  diflfe- 
rent  chieftains,  after  success  in  war,  was 
also  a  custom  of  the  east,  practised  from 
immemorial  time,  and  the  power  of  the 
counts  and  barons  of  Christian  Europe 
was  obtained,  or  extorted  by  means  ex- 
actly similar  to  those  employed  by  Rus- 
tan,  the  founders  of  the  Saljucides,  Ag- 
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labites,  Fatemites,  and  a  hundred  others. 
The  early  assemblies  of  the  Germans,  the 
states  under  Charlemagne,  and  the  par- 
liaments of  Paris,  are  found  under  other 
names  among  the  nations  of  Asia. 

The  great  Kahn  summoned  the  tribes 
of  Tartary,  the  Arabians  met  in  council 
at  Ocad  and  Mecca,  and  the  Arabs  as- 
sembled at  Toledo,  Seville  and  Cordova, 
and  ordained  laws,  and  elected  or  con- 
firmed the  sovereign  representative  of  the 
people. 

To  the  genius  and  fancy  of  Arabia, 
(poetic  from  the  earliest  times),  Europe 
owes  her  plentiful  display  of  fairies,  de- 
mons, and  angels.  The  fables  of  Bidpal 
spoke  morality  through  the  organs  of  the 
brute  creation,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
Dives  and  the  Peri  were  translated  or 
copied  in  the  feats  of  giants  and  fairies. 
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The  knight  of  Christian  romance  had  al- 
ready  figured  in  the  tales  of  Rustan,  Ha- 
herman,  and  Alph,  the  love  and  gallant 
devotion  to  woman,  or  the  redress  and 
protection  of  some  innocent  and  injured 
Peri,  was  the  exciting  cause  for  their 
feats  of  valour  and  chivalry. 

The  spirit  and  the  practice  of  tourna- 
ments, and  of  single  co.mbats,  where  the 
power  and  skill  of  one  devoted  warrior 
were  employed  and  displayed  for  the 
safety  of  thousands,  is  exemplified 
through  ancient  history,  and  adds  an- 
other proof  of  the  similarity  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  customs  of  the  eastern 
world,  and  those  of  the  northern  Goths. 

Among  the  lovely  scenes  of  Arabia  Fe- 
Ux,  seven  hundred  years  before  the  era 
of  Provencal  literature  commences,  the 
Arabians  were  used  to  assemble  to  enjoy 
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the  pleasures  of  fancy  and  vivid  imagery 
in  the  poems  of  their  country^  to  hear 
the  eloquence  of  the  learned,   and  the 
harangues    of    their    impassioned  bre- 
thren.    An  unclouded  sun,   a  serene  at- 
mosphere,   and   the   tempered   climate 
of  Yemen,   were  peculiarly   happy  ek- 
ments  for  poetry  to  spring   from ;  these 
imparted  to  it  a  most  luxurious  tone, 
while  the  wide  deserts,  and  inaccessible 
mountains  inspired  an  exalted,  and  per 
haps  an  exaggerated  style,  and  the  simi- 
les, so  much  loved  by  the  Arabs,  were 
like  their  own  sensations,  vehement  and 
gigantic* 

The  immortal  work  of  Mohammed  is 
a  vestige  of  his  rich  fancy  :    it  combines 

♦  Sir  W.  Jones'  £^say  I,  on  the  Poetry  of  Eartcm 
Nations,  pp.  163  to  183;  Melanges  Asiatiques,  toI. 
2,  C.  4,  p.  181. 
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the  fervid  tones  of  an  enthusiast  with 
the  tender  accents  of  a  poet,  and  its  de- 
nunciations are  as  awful  as  they  are  sub- 
lime*. 

The  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  Abas- 
sides  were  generously  displayed  in  their 
unbounded  patronage  of  the  arts,  sci- 
eiK^es,  and  literature.  Almansor  the  Se- 
cond caliph  of  that  race,  was  a  lover  of 
poetry,  letters,  and  philosophy  ;  but  his 
fevourite  pursuit  was  the  useful  and  sub- 
lime science  of  astronomy.  In  the  con- 
struction of  imperial  Bagdad,  he  con- 
sulted the  wants  of  his. astronomers,  and 
various  lofty  and  beautiful  towers  adorned 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  for  the  purpose 

*  See  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mohammed,  on  the  style 
of  this  work,  vol.  9,  p.  366 ;  Sale's  Preface  to  Alco- 
ran, and  also  on  the  skQl  and  knowledge  of  the  Pro- 
phet in  Medicine ;  See  Gagnier,  tome  S ,  c.  21. 
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of  taking  the  celestial  observations.    la 

his  reigD,  the  celebrated  Greek  physician, 

George    Backtwishaw,    or  Bocht  Jesu, 

cured  the  Caliph  of  a  disorder,  and  was, 

in  return)  honoui*ed  and  recompensed  by 

distinguished  employments;  and   to  an 

indigestion  of  Almanzor^  the  Arabians 
owed  great  progress  in  the  medical  sa- 

ence,  and  the  works  of  the  learned  phy- 
sician still  amuse,  and  enlighten  the  stu- 
dents of  eastern  history. 

The  court  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid  was 
filled  with  poets,  astronomers,  physician^, 

and  grammarians,  and  this  literary  prince 
never  left  his  palace  without  a  numerous 
retinue  of  the  skilled  and  learned  in  his 
suite.  The  glory  of  these  two  reigns, 
great  though  it  was,  was  eclipsed  by  the 
splendour  of  the  succeeding  caliph,  Al 
Mamoun.     All  arts,  and  every  science 
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sought  and  found  with  him,  an  equal  pro- 
tection, and  he  principally  attended  to  the 
meaQS  by  which  a  wide  and  general  dif- 
fusion of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  should 
take  place  throughout  his  dominions. 
To  every  mosque  a  college  was  attached, 
where  the  Greek  and  Arabic  languages 
were  cultivated  with  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess. The  Koran  was  carefully  revised 
and  republished,  the  laws,  civil  and  reli- 
gious,  were,  studied  and  improved,  and 
the  healing  art  made  still  further  and 
more  brilliant  progress.  Natural  history 
was  attended  to,  and  the  most  celebrated 
Greek  authors  were  translated  and  read 
by  the  caliph  and  bis  court. 

The  science  of  chemistry  was  formed 
and  improved ;  the  Arabs  invented  the 
great  alembics  for  distillation  they,  dived 
into  the  secrets  of  nature,  discovered  and 
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displayed  the  aiBSinities  of  chalks  and 
acids,  and  proclaimed  the  powers  and 
different  uses  of  the  earth's  minerds. 
Their  fervid  imaginations  led  4:hem  often 
away  into  the  wild  speculations  of  fancy, 
where  their  chemistry  degenerated  into  a 
pursuit  of  alchemy,  and  their  observa- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  at- 
tempts at  drawing  the  horoscopes,  and 
predicting  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
The  conquered  provinces  of .  Syria,  Ar- 
menia, and  Egypt,  rich  in  literary  and 
scientific  stores,  furnished  their  abun- 
dance to  the  capital  of  the  Abassides.  Ca- 
mels daily  entered  the  gates  of  the  city 
loaded  with  books  that  were  revised  by 
skilful  professors,  translated  by  learned 
grammarians,  and  scattered  with  profu- 
sion among  an  eager  and  curious  people. 
For  three  hundred  years  the  Abassides 
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encouraged,  and  the  Arabians  of  the 
Eastern  world  pursued  with  zeal  and  sue 
cess  the  studies  and  the  possession  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Among  all  these, 
however,  poetry  was  the  favourite  art. 
The  abstruse  sciences,  the  learned  lan- 
guages, might  be  cultivated  by  the  prince, 
the  noble,  and  the  philosopher  ;  but  the 
accents  of  the  poet  attracted  and  en- 
tranced the  attention  of  all  classes.* 

*  See  Guinguen^,  Hist.  Lit. ;  vol.  it,  c.  3  and  4. 
Litt^ratare  da  Midi  par  Sismondi,  vol.  ],  c,  2 and  3. 
Gibbon,  vol.  10,  c.  52,  53,  54,  &c.  Cournand,  Re- 
volutions de  la  Litt^rature,  c.  10  ;  and  for  the  gene- 
ral facts  of  this  and  the  following  chapter,  see  the 
above  works — Sir  V .  Jones,  Melanges  Asiatiqnes,  Al- 
coran ;  Pocock,  Specimen  and  Dynasties ;  Richard- 
son's Dissertations  ;  Esprit  des  Moeurs,  vol.  1  ;  MSS. 
of  the  £scurial  and  Bib.  du  Roi ;  Vie  des  Tronba- 
dours,  vol.  1 ;  Antiquitates  Ital.,  vol.  2  and  9,  &c. 
The  Saracens  became  a  literary  people.  The  prosperity 
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The  style  and  the  sentiments  were 
chaste  and  tender,  the  love  of  woman 
impassioned    and  profound  ;    yet»  the 

of  the  Mohammedan  empire  did  not  relax  their  ardour, 
and  subseqaent  political  distractions  intermpted  not 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  arts  and  fldenoes 
were  patronized  by  the  calipha  of  the  East,  of  tlie 
West,  and  of  Africa.  At  one  period,  six  tkonnnd 
professors  cultivated  liberal  studies  in  the  college  of 
Bagdad.  Twenty  schools  made  Grand  Cairo  a  chirf 
seat  of  letters,  and  the  talents  of  the  students  were 
exercised  in  the  perusal  of  the  royal  library,  which 
consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts.  The 
African  writers  dwell  with  pride  and  satisfaction  on  the 
literary  institutions  which  adorned  the  towns  on  the 
northern  coast  of  their  sandy  plains.  The  sun  of  sci- 
ence arose  even  in  Almagreb,  and  the  manners  of  ^ 
Moorish  savage  were  softened  by  philosophy. — Hist, 
of  Mohammedanism,  c.  6,  p.  386.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Saracens  in  the  Peninsula  (Spain)  was 
completed  in  the  eighth  century,  and  the  elder  Spa- 
nish romances  are  strongly  tinged  with  Arabic. 
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sterner  chaunt  of  the  bard  could  excite 
:he  warrior  to  arms,  as  the  lay  of  the 
ninstrel  enchanted  the  harem  and  re- 
ined the  populace.  The  Arabian  trou- 
badour, and  the  Eastern  Trouvfere  were 
squally  courted  and  caressed,  and  in 
music  and  sculpture  the  Arabs  gave  les- 
sons to  the  world. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Prosperity  of  Spain  nDder  Abdalrahman-^Cordovt— 
Productions — Commerce — The  arts— literatnre^ 
Medicine — Al-Hakim  ascends  the  throne<«-Rebd- 
lion  of  the  Zanhags. 

The  Ommiades  in  Spain  were  not  ex- 
celled  by  their  proud  adversaries  in  the 
east.  Anxious  and  able  to  emulate  the 
literary  glories  of  Bagdad,  the  cities  of 
Andalouz  were  distinguished  for  their  re- 
finement in  arts  and  sciences. 

I  attempt  not  to  delineate  all  the  glo- 
ries and  utility  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  at 
this  epoch,  I  draw  but  a  faint  outline  of 
a  splendour  which  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded, and  the  deeper  knowledge,  or  the 
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vivid  fancies  of  my  reader,  must  fill  up 
and  perfect  the  brilliancy  and  colouring 
of  the  picture. 

The  riches,  the  physical  force,  and  the 
commerce  of  Spain,  under  the  reign  of 
Abdalrahman  and  his  successor,  form 
the  great  proofs  of  the  power  and  civili- 
sation of  the  people.  Besides  the  large 
sums  spent  in  frequent  and  protracted 
wars,  and  in  the  invasion  of  Africa  and 
Egypt,  Abdalrahman  maintained  a  stand- 
ing army  of  100,000  men,  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  navy,  12,000  horse 
body  guards  most  gorgeously  capari- 
soned ;  6,300  persons  in  his  household, 
and  a  stud  of  4,000  blood  horses  for  his 
private  use.  He  built,  at  an  expence  of 
three  millions  sterling,  the  palace,  and 
the  town  of  Azhara,  he  laid  down  noble 
aqueducts,    irrigated    large    agricultural 

L  2 
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districts^  erected  mosques,  colleges,  and 
halls  in  Seville,  Murcia,  Toledo^  and 
Cordova,  and  embellished  the  latter 
with  rich  specimens  of  arts  and  archi-* 
tecture.'^     He  formed  large  libraries,  he 

^  Among  the  most  remarkaUe  still  extant,  is  the 
great  tower,  built  by  the  celebrated  architect  Gdb^t 
near  Seville ;  the  aqueducts  in  various  places*  the 
mosque  of  Cordova*  and  the  Alhambra  of  GranadB, 
vide  d'Anville^   Gr^ogr.   Descr.  de  Malte-Brun  and 
Pinkerton's   Geography  of   Spain.      The    style  and 
solidity  of  the  Arabian  architecture  was  unique,  and 
more  than  any  other  combined  grace  and  solidity* 
Wherever  time  has  been  its  only  enemy,  the  build« 
ing  of  the  Arabian  architect  has  still  defied  its  rava- 
ges, where  modem  erections  have  been  added  on,  a 
few  centuries  have  witnessed  their  crumbling  ruiiuSi 
while  still  the  old  Moresco  edifice  derides  the  power 
of  the  elements  and  the  efibrts  of  the  arch  destroyer. 
The  stones  used  were  of  an  immense  size,  and  the 
mortar  called  japia  used  to  cement  the  walls,  fioon 
Imd  ceilings,  ^as  a  well  kneaded  mixture  of  quick 
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Welcomed  and  richly  rewarded  the  lite- 
rator,  the  artist,  and  the  philosopher,  and 
the  various  efforts  which  were  made  dur- 
ing his  reign  to  improve  commerce,  and 
to  perfect  agriculture,  are  still  extant 
and  visible  signs  of  an  enlarged  and  useful 
magnificence.  The  taxes  of  five  millions  of 
thriving  subjects,the  commercial  customs, 
called  Azak,  or  one-tenth  on  the  value 
of  the  imports,  and  the  legal  tithe  paid 
either  in  kind  or  money  on  the  vast  and 
precious  productions  of  the  fertile  land, 
the  accumulated  booty  in  foreign  wars, 
the  tribute  from  Jews  and  Christians,* 

lime  and  sand,  run  into  the  apertures  and  hammered 
down  with  iron  instruments  by  the  hands  of  powerful 
and  skilful  workmen,  vide  Gumguen6,  Hist.  Litt.  C. 
4,  p.  208  ;  Conde,  C.  25,  p.  231  ;  and  Tableau  des 
Revolutions  de  TEurope,  par  Koch,  t.  2,  p.  37. 
*  The  tribute  money  was  exacted  from  all    the 
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and  from  conquered  provinces,  formed 
the  vast  springs  from  whence  the  Arab 
monarch  drew  the  yearly  supplies  of 
eight  millions  sterling,  which  were  to 
support  his  proud  splendour,  and  again 

Jews  and  ChristianB  throughout  the  Andalousian 
state,  wherever  no  marriage  with  any  Arabian  man 
or  woman  had  taken  place,  vide  Casiri,  Bibl.  Arab 
Hisp.  tome  2,  Cardonne,  tome  1 .  The  treaty  between 
Abdabrahman  I,  and  the  Gallicians  was  thus  ex- 
pressed, "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God, 
The  magnificent  King  Abdalrahman,  grants  peace 
and  protection  to  all  the  laymen  and  ecclesiastics, 
Christians  of  Spain.  On  his  soul  he  swears  Mihf 
fully  to  observe  the  treaty,  provided  the  Christians 
do  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  into  his  treasuiyi 
for  five  successive  years,  10,000  ounces  of  virgin 
gold  and  10,000  ounces  of  pure  silver,  10,000 
horses,  and  as  many  mules,  1000  breast  plates, 
1000  lances,  1000  swords.  Done  at  Cordova,  the 
Srd  of  the  Moon,  Safer.  Heg.  Ann.  142."  Vide 
Los  Arabes  en  Espana,  par  Conde,  vol.  1,  c.  90, 
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returned  to  augment  his  country's  pros- 
perity. 

The  capital  contained  200,000  houses, 
600  temples  and  colleges,  and  900  public 
baths.  In  the  Andalonsian  territory  the 
traveller  might  have  numbered  80  chief 
cities  or  Walisates,  300  towns  or  Wazi- 
rah,  and  18,000  villages  or  alcaidas. 
The  census  of  Cordova  returned  one 
million  souls,  and  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire  were,  in  all  cases,  equally  thickly 
populated.* 

The  sketch  of   Abdalrahman's  reign 

•  Cardonne»  torn,  i,  p.  8379  Conde  loc.  cit«  C.  38, 
Bibl.  Arab.  Hisp.  &c.  The  former  writer,  trust- 
ing to  Arab  romance,  writes,  that  on  the  Guadalqui- 
vir alone,  were  to  be  seen  12,000  villages  or  alcaldes, 
or  60  villages  for  every  mile ! !  The  river  flowing 
from  its  source  to  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  above 
Cadiz,  about  200  miles* 
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has  shown  the  power  and  exttot  of  U 
military  and  naval  operations,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  commerce  was  proTcd 
in  the  numbers  of  cargo  ships  whiclit 
issuing  from  the  various  parts  of  Spam> 
sought  in  the  luxurious  city  of  the  Bos** 
phorus,  and  the  ridi  towns  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  to  traffic  and  exchange  the: 
respective  wants  of  the  East  and  West.  ^ 
The  armour  and  cutlery  of  Spain* 
were  in  high  repute  throughout  the  war- 
like dominions  of  the  Fatemites  3  and 
the  cloths  and  silks  of  Grenada,  Mur« 
cia,  and  Baza  were  eagerly  sought  for  by 
the  merchants  of  Alexandria,  Aleppo, 
and  Byzantium    These,  with  the  cele- 

*  Among  the  best  works  for  cutlery  were  those 
established  at  Ronda  in  the  south.  Malte-Brun, 
G^ogr,  Descr.  de  I'Espagne,  about  67  miles  N.W.  of 
Gibraltar;  d'Anville,  tome  2,  p.  214. 
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brated  leather  called  moroccoy'"'  (which 
was  prepared  in  high  perfection,)  spun 
cottons,  oilSi  iron,  cochineal,  and  quick- 
8ilYer,t  formed  the  chief  branches  of  the 
export  trade.  The  returns  were  usually 
effected  in  the  drugs  and  spices  of  the 
East,  in  the  rice  and  cotton  of  Eg]rpt, 
and  in  the  sugars  and  dyes  of  Asia  and 
India.  In  the  precious  metals,  Spain 
was,  at  that  day,  abundant  ;  on  the 
coasts  of  Andalousia,  the  coral  divers 
pursued  their  trade  with  a  rich  success ; 
and  on  the  Catalonian  shores  the  pearl 


*  This  manafiactare  was  imported  from  the  Fezzan 
and  other  states  of  West  Africa^  where  it  appears  to 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  still  ex- 
tant  at  this  day. 

t  Vide  geograph.  appendix  to  this  work. 
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fishery  opened  a  field,  for  large  and  rapid 
returns.* 

In  their  commercial  treaties,  the  Arabs 
of  Spain  preserved  a  free  trade  with  Con- 
stantinople, and  all  the  ports  of  the 
Greek  empire,  with  the  Emirs  of  Africa 
and  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  Syrian 
coast. 

Nor  were  the  arts  cultivated  with  less 
energy  or  success.  As  lovers  of  agricul- 
ture, no  nation  has  ever  possessed  more 
just  and  henefioial  laws  than  the  Agra- 
rian edicts  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  and  no- 
where, either  in  the  ancient  or  the  mo- 
dern world,  has  the  sowing  and  reaping 
of  the  earth  been  aided  by  more  of  the 
intelligence,  activity,  and  policy  of  the 

*  Ibidem,  Cardonne  and  Conde,  torn.  I,  and  Bib. 
Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  2. 
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powerful  and  learned^  ''than  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Andalouz. 

Many  inventions  of  the  present  age, 
more  especially  those  which  contribute 
to  literature,  are  due  to  Arabian  intellect 
and  skill.  Paper,  ink,  and  binding  are 
the  arts  of  the  Spaniard  under  Abdal* 
rahman.  From  the  East,  that  monarch 
imported  the  culture  of  the  rice,  the  se* 
same,  and  the  sugarcane.  In  the  vast  and 
magnificent  gardens  of  his  palaces  he 
gave  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  talent  and 
industry  of  man^  by  the  simultaneous 
culture  of  plants  and  fruits,  from  diffe- 
rent climates,  which  equally  flourished 
in  the  sWeet  atmosphere  of  Spain.  The 
African  palm-tree  saluted  the  orange- 
blossoms  of  Seville,  while  the  olive  of 
Syria,  and  the  Sugar-cane  of  India  threw 
up  their  stems  amidst  the  graceful  ten- 
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drils  of  the  loaded  vine.  TMe  pcnrtci  of  « 
Sidonia,  Almeria,  Valentia,  and  Arragon, 
were  beautified,  deepened,  and  enlarge, 
and  the  bay  of  Algeciras  alone  eoold 
reckon  upwards  of  sixty  foreign  Tessds 
constantly  in  harbour.  The  Jews  ap- 
pear to  have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of 
the  foreign  commerce,  while  the  Arabs 
gave  their  attention  chiefly  to  manufstc- 
tures  and  agriculture. 

In  jurisprudence,  they  bowed  to  the  law 
of  their  Prophet,  and  the  will  of  God. 

The  copious  richness  of  their  language 
was  studied  and  revised,  and  the  collies 
of  Granada,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  celebrated 
professors.  Great  libraries  were  care- 
fully collected  by  the  kings,  and  mag- 
nificent buildings  erected  to  recdve  them. 
The  Meruan  palace  at  Cordova,  the  Al- 
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Cazars  of  Murcia,  Seville,  and  Toledo, 
If  ere  I^Jlei  with  maauscripts,  which 
have  siace  enriched  or  encumbered  the 
shelves  of  European  collections.  All 
that  was  interesting  in  men  of  sqience, 
or  eminent  among  the  learned,  were  in- 
vited into  Spain,  their  works  were  stu- 
(died  and  imitated ;  and  the  literary  Al- 
Hakim  II,  the  founder  of  the  Cordovan 
academy,  presented  upwards  of  600,000 
volumes  for  the  public  use  of  his  capital. 
The  number  of  Arabic  authors  that  Spain 
produced,  was  indeed  so  immense  that 
many  separate  accounts  were  written  of 
the  biography  of  those  born  in  the  differ- 
ent cities,  and  also  of  those  who  applied 
themselves  to  particular  branches  of  arts, 
sciences,  or  literature.  The  monarchs 
of  Cordova  carefully  encouraged  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit.     The  Khotbah 
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rose  from  a  mere  invocation  for  the 
prosperity  of  prince  and  people,  to  be 
a  rational  and  impressive  discourse, 
where  the  authority  of  the  Koran  was 
quoted,  and  the  ability  of  the  Khetab 
displayed,  in  denouncing  vice,  and  im- 
morality, and  in  exciting  in  the  hearts 
of  his  audience,  the  love  and  respect 
for  their  religion,  and  the  precepts  of 
virtue. 

"Accustom  yourselves,"  said  one  Ah- 
med Ben  Khetab,  **  O  my  children !  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  to  treat  with  respect 
the  King,  who  is  the  successor  of  the 
Prophet,  and  the  dispenser  of  Grod's 
mercy ;  and  be  ye,  the  one  to  another, 
charitable  and  just,  and  forgive  one  an- 
other the  sins,  for  such  is  Allah  to- 
wards you ;  and  if  ye  forget  your  brothers, 
so  neither  will  he  remember  you,"  &c. 
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In  medicine;  I  have  already  observed, 
that  the  skill  of  the  Arabs  was  justly  re- 
nowned and  their  good  faith  was  so  well 
known,  that  a  Christian  king  did  not  he- 
sitate to  trust  his  life  to  their  care  and 
tenderness.  In  the  fields  of  speculative 
philosophy,  the  Spanish  Arabs  equally 
vied  with  their  brethren  of  the  East.  In 
the  palaces  of  the  monarch,  and  of  his 
favourite  minister,  the  Hagib  Ahmed, 
these  philosophers  met,  to  discuss  and 
promulgate  their  opinions.  The  cele- 
brated Ben  Cassem  ;  the  Cadi  Aben  Jah- 
rab ;  the  Wazir,  Issa  Ben  Aschab ;  and 
the  opulent  physician,  Zahrawi ;  opened 
their  houses  at  all  hours  to  the  learned 
and  eminent  in  arts  or  sciences.  Zah- 
rawi established,  in  his  house,  a  ren- 
dezvous of  celebrated  physicians,  who 
were  considered   to  have    founded  the 
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school  of  which  Averroes  hecame, after 
wards  the  most  Ulustrious  d^gciple.* 

*  One  of  the  most  able  and  eminent  philosophen 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  His  time  was  about  the  aiid- 
dle  of  the  twelfth  centory ;  he  was  a  native  of  Cor* 
doya,  he  introduced  the  great  theories  of  Ari8tod(B» 
and  gave  lectures  on  the  same,  and  his  life  and  writ- 
ings have  been  noticed  and  fully  discussed  by  Ho^* 
riger.  Vossius,  and  by  the  erudite  Bayle  ;  see  also 
Bibl.  Or.  d'Herbelot,  Art.  Rosch,  of  which  Bayle 
complains  (note  Q,  and  very  justly.)  His  whole 
name  was  Abon  Valid  Ben  Mohammed  Ben  Achmed 
Ben  Rashd.  He  travelled  into  Africa,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  g^eat  Fezzan  college  for  many  years.  Sa- 
marcaud  was  famous  for  having  transmitted  to  the 
Arabs  the  art  of  making  paper,  and  the  Arabs  im- 
proved and  perfected  it  by  inventing  the  manufacture 
of  linen.— See  History  of  Mohammedanism,  c.  S, 
p.  118,  and  the  divers  authorities  there  quoted  in 
c.  5,  note,  p.  283.  The  herbal  of  Dioscorides  was 
enriched  by  the  Saracens,  with  additions  of  two 
thousand  plants  ;  and  their  knowledge  of  the  vegetable 
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In  the  perfumed  gardens  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  royal 
Cordova,  amidst  a  great  and  prosperous 
people,  enriched  with  the  elegance  of 
arts,  and  the  treasures  of  science  and 
Uterature,  the  stranger  wandered  in  an 
unclouded  clime,  whose  sultry  heat  was 
tempered  by  the  serene  and  freshened 
breeze,  that  usually  rose  at  eventide, 
i^nd  seemed,  as  if  in  paradise.  The  smil- 
ing face  of  nature,  the  skill  and  intelU- 


world  enabled  them  to  insert  in  their  pharmacopeia 
several  remedies  which  had  been  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  The  labours  of  the  Arabs  might,  even  in 
the  present  day,  be  of  service  (at  least,  such  is  the 
opinion  of  Sprengel)  if  our  physicians  would  study  the 
Arabic  language,  and  the  medical  writings  of  Mes- 
seca,  Geber,  Razes,  Averroes,  and  Avicenna.— Bibl. 
Arab,  Hisp.  Hist,  de  M6decine  par  Scuderi ;  Spren- 
gel, p.  343  ;  Beithar,  MSS.  Escurial,  p.  834;  Vide. 
History  of  Mohammedanism,  vol.  1 ,  c.  6. 
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gence  of  man,  were  pi^esented  to  his  ob- 
servations in  their  most  gorgeous  colour- 
ing. As  his  eye  glanced  on  the  city,  it 
embraced  vast  gardens,  salubrious  fonn- 
tains,  marble  halls  and  palaces ;  the  grace- 
ful temples  of  the  Prophet's  God,  and 
the  public  colleges  of  taste  and  instruc* 
tion.  The  glittering  array  of  the  King's 
Sclavonian  guards,  their  fiery  steeds,  their 
splendid  arms,  their  music,  and  the  sound 
of  their  thrilling  tecbir*,  struck  his  eyes 

*  The  tecbir  was  the  martial  tnimpet  and  war  cry 
of  the  Arabians,  and  its  sound  was  most  inspiring— 
its  notes  were  heard  for  miles  round.  The  other 
martial  instruments  were  Sili,  a  deep  tone,  the  Ye- 
mens,  the  cymbals,  and  the  drum.  The  fevourite 
implements  of  the  lover  and  the  poet  were  the  min- 
nim,  or  small  l3rre,  and  the  ancient  Barbut,  the  Aber 
or  flute,  and  the  Kitar,  so  much  used  by  the  Spanish 
Arabs,  a  lute  of  six  strings— hence  the  word  guitar. 
The  drums  of  the  Arabs  were  called  Tehl :  and  Teb- 
lek  answers  to  our  kettle-drum*   Gamdum  the  great 
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and  ears  with  admiration  and  awe.**^ 
From  time  to  time  beauty,  (such  as  Araby 
and  Spain  alone  can  show)  crossed  his 
path,  and  fixed  his  entranced  regards. 
While,  as  he  wandered  from  the  capital 
to  its  less  stirring  environs,  his  vision 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  pa- 
laces, villages,  and  hamlets  teeming  with 
population,  industry,  and  wealth.     In  the 

trumpet  of  the  infantry,  the  Buri  or  hunting  clarion, 
and  the  hautboys  and  pipes  were  called  Sanai. — See 
Conjectures  on  Eastern  Music,  Richardson,  p.  208, 
2 12 ;  Gningen^,  c.  4  ;  Eseai  de  Laborde,  de  la  Mu- 
aique  Arabe,  torn*  1,  p*  178,  de  M.  de  St.  Pateme, 
Cardonne,  &c. 

*  The  Sclavonian  guard  were  divided  into  three 
oompauies  of  four  thousand  each :  one  on  duty  with 
the  King  at  the  Azhara,  one  at  the  Meruan  palace  in 
CSordova,  and  one  ready  for  active  service. — Vid* 
Cardonne,  Conde,  Bibl.  Hisp.,  and  MSS.  de  THabi- 
tude  chez  les  Orientauz,  Bib.  du  Roi,  Voce  "  Orient." 
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rich  gardens  of  the  noble,  the  gay  lov^r 
swept  the  strmgs  of  his  kitar,  whilst  in 
this  region  of  love,  amidst  Eastern  splen- 
dour, and  in  perfumed  gales,  he  poured 
forth,  at  the  feet  of  beauty,  those  strains 
of  passion  and  poetic  thought,  whose 
fragments,  wafted  to  the  fronti«*,  were 
eagerly  caught  up  by  the  aspiring  trou- 
badoiu*,  and  again  re-echoed  through  tke 
plains  and  cities  of  Europe.* 

*  When  Provence  was  annexed  to  the  throDCol 
Berenger,  Count  of  Catalonia,  and  the  Provencals 
and  Catalonians  became  intermixed,  a  direct  and  iin- 
mediate  impression  of  oriental  sentiments  and  man- 
ners was  made  upon  the  Christian  world.  The  Pro- 
vencal poets  are  indebted  for  some  of  their  most 
beautiful  images  to  their  acquaintance  with  Arabic 
literature.  The  notions  of  honour,  the  mysticism  of 
love,  the  harmonious  blending  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment, the  romantic  grace  of  manners,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  female  sex,  which  the  Tkx)ubadours  des- 
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The  wise  and  generous  policy  of  Abdal- 
rahman  had|  for  a  long  tirne^  ceded  to  his 
son,  a  portion  of  the  cares  of  government, 
and  when  Ahmed  Ben  Zaid  died,  the 
prince  Al-Hakim  became  the  minister  of 
state.  The  long  duration  of  Abdalrahman's 
reign,  although  a  subject  for  pleasantry 
to  that  monarch,^  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  his  people. 
The  youth  of  the  prince  was  free  from 
the  temptations  of  an  unbridled  autho- 
rity ;  his  manhood  was  confirmed  by  the 
precepts  and  example  of  a  vrise  and  vir- 

cribe,  ane  in  accordance  with  the  general  strain  of 
oriental  poetry  ;  and  rhyme,  on$  great  characteristic 
of  the  modema,  was  derived  by  those  bards  from 
Arabic  measure.^-Jones'  Works,  vol.  5 ;  M6moires 
de  l-Acadtoie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  4,  p.  470. 

^  '<  It  is  at  thy  ezpenoe,  my  son,"  said  Abdalrah- 
man,  <'  that  I  live  so  long !"— Conde,  1op»  cit. 
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tuous  court;  and  when,  (m  his  father's 
death,  Al-Hakim  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  mature  age  of  forty-eight  years,  he 
combined  every  quality  which  could  ren- 
der him  a  worthy  successor  to  so  great 
a  King,  and  all  that  could  contribute  to 
maintain  the  happiness  of  the  empire. 
On  the  morrow  of  Abdalrahman's  de- 
cease, he  was  proclaimed  the  King  of  An- 
dalouz. 

The  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  was 
imposing,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the 
splendour  and  customs  of  the  time.  In 
the  grand  hall  of  audience  at  the  Azhara, 
the  new  King  appeared,  seated  on  the 
throne  of  the  Prophet.  Around,  were 
his  brothers,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  royal  family.  Beyond  these  were 
ranged,  in  grand  costume,  the  captains  of 
the  Spanish,  African,  and  Sclavonian  re- 
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giments;  and  the  Hageb,  and  all  the 
Wazirs  of  state  were  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  The  royal  body  guard,  with 
their  splendid  costume,  their  shields,  and 
unsheathed  scimetars,  stretched  along 
the  stately  hall ;  and  the  black  eunuchs 
of  the  seraglio  and  household,  in  white 
tunics,  and  with  glittering  battle-axes, 
were  imposingly  displayed  in  double  file. 
In  the  great  courts,  and  in  the  gardens 
of  the  palace,  select  battalions  from  all 
the  different  regiments  were  drawn  up 
with  their  music  and  standards  ;  and  the 
outer  gates  were  guarded  by  a  legion  of 
white  slaves,  armed  with  scimetars.  The 
town  of  Azhara  was  crowded  with  men 
of  eminence,  nobles,  citizens  from  the 
capital,  and  foreign  ministers.  The 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  were 
proffered  and  accepted,   and  the  shouts 
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of  the  vast  multitude,  rising  through  the 
gorgeous  halls,    proclaimed    Al-Hakim 

King. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  the  interment 
of  Abdalrahman  took  place  in  Cordova. 
The  guards  lined  the  streets  from  the 
palace  to  the  superb  mausoleum^  con- 
structed for  the  final  resting  place*  The 
different  bodies  of  the  law  and  medicine, 
the  great  Imams  and  preachers  attended 
the  mournful  procession,  and  all  classes 
of  the  people  accompanied   the  body  to 

its  tomb. 

"  Lost  to  us  is  our  father,"  they  cried, 
in  the  bitterness  of  their  grief,  '*  the  pro- 
tector of  the  weak,  the  benefactor  of  the 
poor,  the  terror  of  the  wicked,  the  de- 
fender of  Islamism."  But  their  despair 
was  softened,  and  their  hopes  revived  by 
the  universal  expression  of  all  men's  opi- 
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nions  on  the  happy  prospects  of  Al-Ha- 
kim's  reign.  In  the  song  of  the  poet, 
and  in  the  sermons  of  the  priest,  the 
same  bright  hopes  were  held  out,  the 
same  bright  future  predicted.  The  mind 
of  Al-Hakim  was  addicted  to  every  useful 
pursuit,  and  in  his  government  he  ever 
encouraged  peace.  To  preserve  this 
tttessing,  he  spared  no  exertions,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  two  tranquil 
years  which  followed  his  accession,  he 
passed  in  the  delicious  retreat  of  Azhara, 
surrounded  by  all  the  literary  men  of 
Spain,  and  many  of  the  eminent  Asiatics, 
on  whom  he  showered  the  rich  marks  of 
his  approbation  and  esteem.  But  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  age  could  no  longer 
permit  a  continuance  of  such  pleasing 
prosperity  to  King  or  people.  The  Arab 
warriors  sighed  once  more  for  the  field  of 

VOL.    II.  •  H 
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battle,  and  for  the  excitement  of  Tictorj, 
and  the  lovely  scene  of  peace  whkh 
blessed  the  setting  of  Abdalrahman's  life, 
and  welcomed  in  the  advent  of  his  suc- 
cessor, appeared  likely  to  close,  by  the 
publication  of  the  Alighed.*     Excited  by 

*  The  Al  i  Gh^i,  vel  Ghlid,  yel  Gedid  fi  Sebel 
AllfKlo,  wart  against  Infidels  in  God ;  the  taiport  and 
the  terms  of  this  Arabic  cmsade  were  nearly  the  same 
in  the  time  of  Al*Hakim  as  in  the  days  of  Aboa 
Bekr.  The  order  of  the  day,  issued  by  the  former,  ran 
as  follows :— **  The  holy  war  is,  with  all  true  Mossal- 
mans  a  sacred  duty,  none  are  exempt  from  serving 
in  it,  except  children  who  cannot  obtain  their  parents' 
cor.sent*  In  time  of  urgent  danger,  this  exemption 
ceases  to  be  valid-— the  first  of  all  duties  being  the  de- 
fence of  our  country,  and  the  call  of  the  generals  to 
aims.  The  euetny  shali  either  profess  Islamism,  or 
pay  the  usual  tases  levied  on  all  the  infidels  throughout 
our  dominions.  This  choice,  however,  shall  not  be 
exerciiied,  if  the  enemy  is  the  invader.  Every  Mus- 
sulman who  shall  retreat  before  the  enemy  shall  be 
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this  warlike  call,  and  somewhat  galled  by 

branded  as  a  coward,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law 
unless  for  every  Mohammedan  there  shall  be,  at  least 
two  unbelievers.     The  women,  children,  and  the  aged 
shall,  on  all  occasions,  be  spared;  also  all  religious 
hermits,  except  they  shall  have  abetted  or  aided  in 
the  attadL  against  us.    All  letters  of  safety,  granted 
to  an  enemy,  can  never  be  violated  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever^    All  booty  (the  one-fifth  as  by  law  sub- 
tracted) shall  be  divided  on  the  field  of  battle.    The 
cavalry  soldiers  shall  have  two  thirds,  the  infantry 
OMB  THIRD.     Whoever  shall  serve  in  this  war,  even 
though  a  volunteer,  and  of  another  religion,  shall 
have  such  part  in  the  booty  as  his  commanding  officer 
shall  judge  fit.     The  general-in-chief  shall  have  to 
distribute  such  rewards  and  distinctions  as  shall  seem 
to  him  proper,  to  all  those  who  have  signalised  them- 
selves by  feats  of  valour  or  skill.     Any  Mussulman 
who,  among  the  booty  to  be  divided,  shall  observe 
anything  which  may  belong  to  him,  shall  so  declare 
to  the  Cadis  of  the  army.    These,  upon  his  simple 
oath,  shall  cause  restitution  of  such  object,  or  if  the 
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the  insinuation  thrown  out,  that  this  ex- 
cess of  Uterary  pursuits  might  have  di- 
minishedy  if  not  extinguished,  whatever 
stock  of  courage  he  might  have  originally 
possessed,  Al-Hakim  proceeded  to  in- 
vade the  frontiers,  and  exchange  the 
sounds  of  civilised  life  for  the  savage, 
though  thrilling  shout  of  victory.  Ad- 
vancing to  St.  Etienne,  he  opened  the 
war  against  the  Christians ;  his  opera- 
tions were  everywhere  successful;  the 
King  of  Leon  in  vain  opposed  his  forces, 

plunder  has  been  already  divided,  shall  pay  him  down 
in  money  its  value." — Conde,  vol.  i,  c.  42.  The  Ita- 
lics which  I  have  marked,  show  how  unchanged  the 
policy  and  laws  of  the  Arabs  remained,  and  the  text 
was  merely  singled  out  to  point  the  great  preference 
given,  and  the  importance  attached  to  the  cavalry 
over  the  foot  soldiers. — Vide  Bibl.  Or.,  vol.  ii,  p.  75 
— 200  ;  articles  G6hdd  and  Harb. 
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the  presence  of  the  Arab  monarch,  and 
the  exact  discipline  of  the  a,rmy,  univer- 
sally prevailed,  and  the  campaign  closed 
by  the  assault  and  taking  of  Zamora. 
The  King  returned  to  Cordova  with  a 
large  booty;  he  was  saluted  as  Almos- 
tansir  Billah*  by^the  army  and  people, 
and  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital 
terminated  the  short,  but  successful  war. 
The  King  of  Leon  sued  for,  and  easily 
obtained  peace ;  and  Al-Hakim,  hav- 
ing obliterated  the  supposed  stigma  of 
cowardice,  wisely  resolved  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  useful  employ- 
ments, and  the  administration  of  his  opu- 
lent resources. 

Sancho   was,    at   that  time.    King   of 

*  Or,  **  assisted  by  God." — Voce  Mostan — sir-al. 
Billah.— De  Sacy. 
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Leon  and  the  Asturias.  Tumults  and 
rebellion  were  still  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter of  that  country's  history  ;  and  the 
murder  of  the  brave  and  generous  mo- 
narch, by  the  hand  of  an  ungrateful  rebel, 
seemed  likely  to  renew  the  war  between 
the  Arabs  and  Christians.  The  widow 
of  Sancho,  however,  who  governed  du- 
ring the  minority  of  her  son,  Ramiro  HI, 
instantly  renewed  or  confirmed  the  treaty, 
nor  was  it  again  infringed  during  the  life- 
time of  Al-Hakim* . 

This  epoch  was  truly  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  pride  and  prosperity  of  Spain. 
Even  the  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert 
had  heard  the  praises  and  renown  of  the 
Ommiades,  and  the  Chazaragites,  one  of 
the    noblest    and  most    ancient    clans, 

*  Mariana  Hispan.  Rer.  HUtor*  vol.  l. 
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sought  and  found  protection  at  the  court 
of  Cordova. 

The  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
religious .  practices  of  the  Mussulmans, 
were  duly  investigated  by  the  devout  mo- 
narch, and  especially  as  to  the  immo- 
derate use  of  wine,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced among  the  array  on  the  northern 
frontier.  To  prevent  thi,  abuse,  Al-Ha- 
kimissued  a  decree,  by  which  two-thirds 
of  the  vines  were  to  be  annually  de- 
stroyed, and  the  produce  of  the  remain- 
ing one-third  was  to  be  immediately  con- 
sumed, or  made  into  sweet  conserves. 
The  grand  justiciary  of  Spain,  Ben  Mon- 
dhir,  was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
this  decree. 

It  were  needless  to  detail  the  names, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  narrate  here,  the 
lives  of  the  poets,  philosophers,  artists, 
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and  historians  of  Spain  :*  who  increased 

*  The  Imam  Cassem  Ben  Mohammed,  of  Cordova, 
is  the  author  of  an  interesting  and  clear  work,  en- 
titled, "  Akhbar  al  Olama  al  Andalous/'  or  the  great 
Arab  doctors  in  law  who  were  natives  of  Spain ;  and 
the  Cadhi  Aved  Ben  Moossa  al  Jahsi,  bom  one  bun- 
dred  and  fifty  years  later  than  Cassem,  has  written 
the  lives  of  the  illustrious  men,  natives  of  Cordova. 
— Bibl.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  150.  The  reader  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  works 
of  the  Arabic  authors,  both  in  the  East  and  West, 
by  consulting  with  attention  the  Bibl.  Or.,  vol.  2, 
pp.  374  to  412. — Among  the  most  famous  in  the 
time  and  at  the  court  of  Al- Hakim,  were  Ahmed  Ben 
Abdalmalec  of  Seville,  the  Macchiavelli  of  his  time, 
and  the  principal  magistrate  of  Cordova.  The  histo- 
rian of  Spain,  Ahmed  Ben  Said  el  Hamdani,  who 
lived  at  Azhara,  in  a  property  given  him  by  the  King, 
and  the  poet  Arramedhi,  whose  life  and  adventures 
are  interesting  and  characteristic,  and  who,  while  he 
enjoyed  favour,  had  apartments  in  the  Alcazar ;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  the  celebrated  poet  of  Spain, 
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in  number,   and,   for  many  years,  pre- 

Aben  Ferage,  native  of  Jaen,  and  the  companion  of 
Arramedhi.  While  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Wes- 
tern world  was  buried  in  the  darkest  ignorance,  the 
Moors  of  Spain  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  those 
arts  which  beautify  and  polish  society.  Amidst  a 
constant  succession  of  wars,  they  cast  a  lustre  upon 
Spanish  history,  which  the  nerveless  natives  of  these 
days  may  look  back  upon  with  shame  and  envy.  In 
Cordova,  and  in  every  other  city,  schools  were  founded, 
and  the  numerous  public  libraries  invited  the  curiosity 
of  the  studious.  Letters  were  patronised  by  the  ca- 
liphs of  the  West,  with  the  same  liberality  which  dis- 
tinguished and  ennobled  the  caliphs  of  the  East. 
Cordova  became  the  centre  of  politeness,  taste,  and 
genius,  and  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  other  costly 
shows,  were  long  the  darling  pastimes  of  a  wealthy, 
happy  people.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries 
this  court  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  the  professors 
of  all  polite  arts,  and  for  all  who  valued  themselves 
upon  their  military  and  knightly  accomplishments." — 
History  of  Mohammedanism,  p.  141,  142,  c.  3. 

M  3 
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served  their  excellence  and  just  reputa- 
tion. Academies  of  learned  men»  in 
number  and  occupation  like  those  of 
modern  times,*  were  founded  by  Al- 
Hakim,  in  Cordova,  which  held  its 
meetings  in  the  Meruan  palace;  while 
others,  of  more  or  equal  celebrity, 
sprung  up  in  Toledo,  Seville,  Guada- 
laxarra,  and  Granada  ;  some  under 
the  auspices  of  famous  jurisconsults, 
others  under  the  direction  of  doctors  of 
the  Mohammedan  law.  In  these  assem- 
blies, some  chapter  of  the  **  Book''  was 
the  opening  subject  of  discussion :  its 
beauties  were  extolled,  its  meaning  ex- 
plained ;  and  the  diflFerent  sects  of  reli- 

*  At  Toledo,  Seville,  Calatrava,  forty  academicians 
composed  the  number,  an  example  which  has  been 
accidentally  imitated  by  those  of  the  present  day  in 
Italy  and  France. 
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gion  sometimes  compared,  approved,  or 
condemned.  After  this  exordium,  sub- 
jects of  science  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  learned  members,  and  the  confe- 
rences generally  terminated  by  the  recital 
of  some  new,  or  some  celebrated  verses 
of  the  day.  Perfumes  and  rose  water 
were  then,  (as  now  in  the  East),  handed 
round,  and  a  sumptuous  repast  closed 
the  labours  and  the  pleasures  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

.  The  fair  sex  were  even  excited  by  the 
universal  fashion,  and  the  talents  of  the 
Andalouzan  beauties  were  employed,  and 
recompensed  by  the  generous  and  polite 
Al-Hakim. 

Aischa.  daughter  of  the  grand  justi- 
ciary, was  as  celebrated  for  the  charms 
of  her  mind  as  for  those  of  her  person ; 
her  poetry  was  universally  read  and  ad- 
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mired,  and  she  exhausted  labour  and 
wealth  in  the  collection  of  a  large,  yet 
select  library.  Myriam,  the  daughter  of 
one  Abou  Yacoub,  gave  public  lectures 
in  Seville  ;  and  some  of  the  women  of 
Cordova  travelled  over  the  East,  in 
search  of  fresh  acquisitions  of  literature, 
and  everywhere  astonished  and  delighted 
the  world  by  their  rare  talents  and  ele- 
gant accompUshments.  Al-Hakim,  him- 
self a  proficient  in  many  branches  of 
knowledge,  determined  to  bestow  on  his 
son  Haschem,  the  best  and  most  solid 
education.  The  most  eminent  masters 
were  appointed  to  superintend  his  youth- 
ful studies,  and  to  inculcate  on  his  mind 
the  vast  advantages  of  peace  and  the 
arts,  over  the  rude  employments  of  war 
and  conquest. 

''Never,"  said  they,   ''make  war  un- 
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less  absolutely  forced  so  to  do ;  for  only 
in  peace  canst  thou  form  or  maintain  thy 
people's  happiness.  What  glory  is  there 
in  laying  waste  fertile  districts,  sacking 
towns,  and  carrying  death  and  desolation 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  ?  Deceive 
not  thyself  with  such  false  maxims  of  a 
proud  and  mistaken  ambition.  In  the 
practice  of  moderation  and  justice,  thou 
mayest  live  respected  and  happy,  and 
when  the  hour  arrives,  no  pang  of  re- 
morse shall  render  death  terrible  to  thy 
soul." 

Such  were  the  precepts  in  which  the 
youthful  Haschem  was  brought  up,  as 
Al-Hadi,  to  the  vast  and  powerful  em- 
pire of  the  Ommiades. 

The  mind  of  Al-Hakim  was  once  more 
disturbed  by  the  fierce  rebellion  of  the 
Zanhag  tribe,  among  the  Berber  states  of 
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Africa.  Al  Hassan,  its  ambitious  leadar, 
after  various  successes,  was  at  length  de- 
feated by  the  talents  and  valour  of  the 
brave  Galeb  al  Garoub,  the  general  of  the 
Spanish  forces,  and  the  defeated  chief- 
tain repaired  to  Cordova,  to  sue  for  par- 
don and  amnesty,  where  he  was  gene- 
rously received  by  the  King,  and  hospi- 
tably entertained  during  the  period  of  his 
residence. 

In  the  mean  time,  works  of  the  great- 
est pubUc .  utility  were  carried  on  with 
activity  and  judgment.  The  internal 
navigation  was  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion, by  enlarging  the  canals,  and  the 
toils  of  agriculture  were  lessened  and  en- 
couraged by  the  irrigation  of  the  dry 
lands.  Numerous  aqueducts  watered  the 
provinces  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  parts 
of  Arragon,  and  the  parched  up  earth  of 
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these  districts,  revivified  by  the  all  nou- 
rishing element,  produced  tenfold  re- 
turns. The  plough  cut  the  plains  and 
valleys,  even  to  the  mountain's  acclivity, 
into  whose  rich  recesses  the  zeal  of  the 
miner  dived  deep  in  the  successful  search 
for  minerals,  precious  stones,  gold,  and 
silver. 

Al-Hakim  was  said  by  his  subjects, 
to  have  turned  the  sword  into  the 
ploughshare,  and  in  his  reign,  the  martial 
tones  of  the  drum  and  tecbir  had  ceded 
to  the  melody  of  the  soft  aber,  and  the 
joyous  sound  of  the  kitar.  The  monarch, 
and  the  nobles  vied  with  the  farmer,  in 
their  knowledge  of  tillage,  of  grain,  and 
of  plants,  At  the  approach  of  spring, 
the  shepherds,  (the  Bedouins  of  Spain), 
were  seen  migrating  with  their  rich  me- 
rinos,   to  fresh    pastures,    and  all  the 
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empire  smiled  in  the  fecundity  of  her 
teeming  soil,  in  the  intelligence  of  her 
people,  and  in  the  justice  of  her  wise, 
and   benevolent  monarch.*      Death  cut 

*  Bibl.  Arabic.  Hispan.,  Mariana,  Cardonne,  Con- 
de,  and  Bibl.  Or. — ^The  justice  of  Al-Hakim  was  dis- 
played  in  the   following  well-known    instance :   To 
enlarge  the  grounds  of  the  Azhara  palace,  Al-Hakim 
caused  a  sum  to  be  offered  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
neighbouring  land  ;  he  refused  to  sell  it  at  any  price ; 
the   despotic  prince  seized  it«  and  the  injured  man 
complained  against  his  sovereign  before   Abn  Ben 
Vafid,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Cordova.     Anxious 
to  do  justice,  yet  fearful  of  offending  the  King,  Vafid 
at   last  ventured  on  the  following  expedient.     He 
went  with  an  empty  sack  and  a  mule  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Azhara,  where  he  found  Al-Hakim  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  a  new  pavilion  on  the  unpur- 
chased  ground.     The  Cadi  respectfully  asked  if  he 
might  be  permitted  to  take  a  little  of  the  earth ;  his 
request  was  granted  ;  after  he  had  filled  his  sack,  he 
further  asked  the  King  to  help  to  lift  it  on  his  mule ; 
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short  the  happy,   and  the  noble  reign  of 

the  King  consented,  but  could  hardly  raise  it,  with  all 
his  strength.  Upon  which,  Aben  Ben  Vafid  spoke 
thus :  *'  Commander  of  the  Faithful !  that  sack, 
which  thou  canst  hardly  lift,  is  but  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  earth  in  this  field,  how  then  wilt  thou  sup- 
port all  its  weight  when,  on  the  great  judgment  day, 
thou  hast  to  render  account  of  thy  possessions  ?" 
The  monarch  returned  thanks  to  the  Wazir  of  police 
for  the  lesson  he  had  given  him ;  his  justice  restored 
to  the  rightful  owner  the  property,  and  his  genero- 
sity added  the  gift  of  the  new  building  as  some  re- 
compense for  the  temporary  privation. — Conde,  vol. 
1  ;  Cardonne,  tome.  1,  who  makes  the  complainant 
a  woman  :  vide  p.  349*  A  few  pages  speak  of  the 
inauguration  of  Al- Hakim,  whom  he  calls  Hakkam, 
and  a  few  lines  can  comprise  all  the  events  of  so  re- 
markable a  reign! — p.  343,  348,  Edn.  12mo.  The 
Spanish  Shepherds,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  are  called 
by  Conde,  MoMinos,  (Arabic)  from  which,  he  conjec- 
tures, the  word  Merinos  (Spanish)  was  formed.  The 
wool  of  Spain  was  most  celebrated. 
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Al-Hakim  II.  [A;  D.  976-7.]  The  vir- 
tuous  son  of  Abdalrahman  expired,  ia  the 
midst  of  projects  for  the  further  increase 
of  his  people's  glory,  in  the  sixty -third 
year  of  his  age ;  and  the  bitter  tears 
which  washed  his  too  early  sepulchre, 
proclaimed  the  nation's  deep  sorrow  for 
his  loss,  and  their  fears  for  the  coming 
reign. 

Such  is  a  faint,  and  meagre  sketch  of 
the  palmy  days  of  Spain ;  of  an  epoch, 
when  she  gave  laws  and  language  to 
nations ;  and  the  model  to  the  reviving 
literature  of  the  modern  world. 

Deeply  must  the  historian  lament, 
often  must  the  student  deplore,  that  the 
Arabian  literature,  although  in  the  pre- 
sent age  somewhat  better  known,  still 
remains  obscured,  and  confined  within 
barriers   which  few  have  been  able,   or 
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willing  to  invade.*    While  the   poetry, 
the  history,  and  the  arts  of  a  few  colonies, 

*  "  I  once  more  request,"  says  the  great  hero  of 
Eastern  and  Western  literature,  **  that  in  bestowing 
these  praises  on  the  writings  of  Asia,  I  may  not  be 
thought  to  derogate  from  the  merit  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poems,  which  have  justly  been  admired  in  every 
age ;  yet,  I  cannot  but  think  that  our  European 
poetry  has  subsisted  too  long  on  the  perpetual  repe- 
tition of  the  same  images,  and  incessant  allusions  to 
the  same  fables :  and  it  has  been  my  endeavour,  for 
several  years,  to  inculcate  this  truth  :— 

•*  That  if  the  principal  tor  itings  of  the  Asiatics,  which 
are  deposited  in  our  public  libraries,  were  printed  with 
the  usual  advantages  of  notes  and  illustrations,  and  if 
the  languages  of  the  Eastern  nations  were  studied  in 
our  places  of  education,  where  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge  is  taught  in  perfection,  a  new  and  ample 
field  would  be  open  for  speculation.  We  should  have 
a  more  extensive  insight  into  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  we  should  be  furnished  with  a  new  set  of  images 
and  similitudes,  and  a  number  of  excellent  compositions 
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in  the  loaian  sea,  have  formed  the  atten- 
tive and  monotonous  study  of  Europeans 
for  ages,  while  their  prejudices  have  been 
accounted  truth,    and    their    fables  re- 
ceived as  history ;  the  mighty  nations  of 
the  Eastern  world,    whose  antiquity  re- 
cedes  before  the  search,   and  to  whose 
origin,  the  Unk  of  creation  may  be  per- 
haps attached,  remain    imperfectly    ex- 
plored,  dimly  read,  or  barely   noticed, 
except  through  the  medium  of  religious 
prejudice,   or  the  equally  false  colours  of 
the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

would  be  brought  to  light,  which  future  scholars  might 
explain,  and  future  pens  might  imitate." — Sir  W. 
Jones'  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Eastern  Nations, 
p.  189,  190,  1  vol.,  2ncl.edit.,  8vo,  London,  1777. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Haschem  ascends  the  throne — Muharamed  Ebu  Amer, 
or  Almansour — Rebellion  in  the  African  provinces 
— Frontier  war — Retreat  of  the  Arabs — Death  of 
Almansour. 

The  spirits  of  the  great  Abdalrahman, 
and  of  his  successor,  slept  with  the  just. 
With  them  departed  the  splendour  of  the 
Spanish  Ommiades,  and  the  true  power  of 
the  Empire.  The  childish  Haschem  was 
left,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  to  the  tutelage 
of  his  mother,  Sobeiha,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  genius,   the  valour,  and  the 
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virtues  of  one  man,  the  crown  had  at 
once  fallen  from  his  infant  hrows,  and 
left  his  name  as  much  a  hlank  in  history, 
as  are  his  qualities,  or  renown.  To  the 
great  hero,  whose  deeds  form  the  matter 
of  the  following  pages,  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty owed  its  prolonged  existence,  and 
the  Spanish  Arabs  their  further  glory. 
Yet,  had  the  astrologer^  of  that  age 
really  imbibed  any  of  their  pretended 
inspiration,  they  would  have  foretold  to 
their  favourite  soldier,*  the  ulterior  con- 
sequences of  his  impetuous  valour,  and  we 
might  easily  beheve  that,  in  that  case, 

*  The  most  favourite  study  or  fanciful  pursuit  of  the 
Hagib,  was  that  of  Astrology.  He  courted  and  re- 
warded its  professors  and  paid  peculiar  deference  to 
their  opinions  or  predictions.  Conde,  vol.  1 ;  Ma- 
riana, vol.  1 . 
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the  sagacity  of  the  statesman  would 
have  stifled  the  disappointment  of  the 
ambitious  warrior.  But  fate  had  spun 
another  web  for  Spain,  which  it  is  now 
the  historian's  duty  to  unravel. 

During  the  latter  years  of  Al-Hakim's 
reign,  the  talents,  and  affection  of  his 
favorite  Sobeiha,  had  enabled  her  to  as- 
sume considerable  control  over  bis  mind 
and  heart,  and  she  had  become  an  im- 
portant  personage  in  the  regal  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  Among  her  secretaries, 
appeared  the  young  and  handsome  Mu- 
hammed  Ebn  Amer,  a  native  of  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algeciras. 
Sent  early  to  the  capital,  he  made  the 
most  rapid  progress  in  the  usual  routine 
of  education  at  the  Royal  Colleges,  and 
passed  through  all  his  studies  with  *  dis- 
tinguished honour.     Called  hence,  to  be 
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Alchatib,  to  Sobeiha,  he  had,  by  his  laith- 
ful  assiduity  in  that  situation,  won  her 
esteem  and  respect,  sentiments,  in  which 
Al-Hakim  participated  to  a  great  degree. 
The  death  of  that  monarch  placed  the 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Sobeiha,  and 
Muhammed  rose  consequently  in  impor- 
tance ;  and  on  the  ruins  of  his  rival's  for- 
tune, the  Hageb  Giaffar,  (whose  misfor- 
tunes and  fate  are  the  only  stain  on  Mu- 
hammed's  name),  he  built  his  own  power 
and  eminence.  The  kingdom  was 
governed  by  his  wisdom,  and  firmness, 
and  by  the  prudent  sagacity  of  his  pa- 
troness ;  while  the  degenerate  Hascheoi, 
sunk  in  the  arms  of  pleasure  and  vice, 
to  insignificance  and  oblivion.  The 
Spanish  historians  have  designated  this 
period  as  the  reign  of  Muhammed ;  and 
though  in  fact  mistaken,  yet,   the  coins. 
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and  the  khotbafa,  were  all  the  signs  that 
marked  Haschem's  existence  either  in 
that,  or  in  any  subsequent  period.* 

The  policy  of  Abdalrahman,  and  of  his 
son,  had  preserved  for  many  years  peace- 
ful relations  with  the  Christian  states ; 
and  the  scene  of  war  had  usually  been 
exhibited  in  the  plains  of  Almagreb,  and 
among  the  fierce  tribes  of  Zanhag  and 
Sus.  The  desire  of  Muhammed  for  con- 
quest, and  for  personal  distinction  in  the 
field,  added  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
Mussulmans  were  excited,  and  again 
sighed  for  battle  against  the  Infidels, 
made  him  resolve  on  entering  into  a 
treaty  of  amity  with  the  chief  leader  of 

*  The  King  lived  always  in  the  greatest  privacy, 
and  very  few,  if  any,  were  admitted  to  his  presence, 
except  the  Hagib  Almansour,  and  the  Princess  So- 
beiha. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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the  Berber  tribes,  in  order  to  unite  all 
the  forces  of  Andalouz  in  the  grand  cam- 
paign,  which  he  meditated  against  the 
states  of  Leon  and  Castille.  He  there- 
fore concluded  a  peace  defensive  and  of- 
fensive,  with  Balkin  Ben  Zairi  da  Zan- 
hag ;  and  then,  made  a  progress  along 
the  Ebro  to  Zaragossa,  to  inspect  the 
forces  and  ammunition,  and  to  make  all 
the  necessary  preparations  for  taking  the 
field.  The  war  commenced  by  an  en- 
trance into  Gallicia,  where  he  committed 
great  devastation,  and  whence,  he  re- 
turned to  Cordova  loaded  with  spoil, 
and  followed  by  a  host  of  captives.  The 
following  year,  he  again  invaded  Gallicia 
with  equal  success,  and  on  his  return, 
was  dignified  by  the  public  voice,  as  Al 
Mansour;  the  name  by  which  he  is  more 
commonly  known  in  history.      Alman- 
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sour's  success  excited  to  the  utmost  the 
martial  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
warriors  resumed  their  arms,  and  eagerly 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  standards 
of  one  who  appeared  equally  the  favou- 
rite of  heaven,  and  of  their  King.  Al- 
mansour  also  spared  no  efforts  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  soldiers.  He  dis- 
tributed booty  among  them  in  larger 
shares  than  heretofore,  revived  the  an- 
cient custom  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  feasts 
of  victory,  where  he  visited  all  the  groups, 
and  calling  each  by  his  name,  gave  him 
his  thanks  and  praise,  for  his  conduct  in 
the  battle.  Such  was  the  general  of 
Spain ;  during  war,  the  stem  and  daunt- 
less hero  ;  andj  the  familiar  patron  of  his 
soldiers,  when  the  hour  of  danger  had 
passed  away.  The  warlike  and  active 
genius  of  Almansour,  left  the  Christians 

N  2 
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no  time  to  recover  from  his  repeated  in- 
vasions of  their  territory.  Each  spring, 
he  ravaged  Navarre;  each  autumn,  he 
laid  waste  Catalonia.  The  terrified  As- 
turians,  removed  from  their  frontiers 
nearer  to  their  original  fastnesses  in  the 
Gallician  mountains ;  and  there  even  the 
Arabian  General  prepared  to  follow  them. 
The  troops  of  the  King  of  Leon,  united  to 
the  forces  of  the  Count  of  Castille,  pre- 
pared to  make  one  more  vigorous  efibrt 
in  defence  of  that  territory  which  it  had 
cost  them  so  much  time  and  blood  to 
acquire,  and  from  which,  it  seemed  but 
too  probable,  that  so  formidable,  so  un- 
sparing, and  so  active  an  enemy,  would 
effect  their  entire  expulsion.  Near  the 
banks  of  the  Douro  in  the  following 
year,  the  two  armies  encamped,  and  pre- 
pared for  action.     In  the  interim,  fre- 
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quent  skirmishings  took  place,  in  which 
the  Christians  were  always  victorious. 
This  success  alarmed  the  mind  of  Alman* 
sour,  and  his  discernilig  eye  observed 
certain  other  signs,  which  led  him  to 
suspect  want  of  zeal,  or  loyalty,  in  the 
main  body  of  his  troops.  It  was  after 
passing  them  in  gUttering  review,  oa  the 
plain  where  they  were  encamped,  that  h§ 
retired  to  his  tent,  with  his  Emir  Musta- 
pha ;  and  then  expressed  his  fears  of  the 
bravery,  or  good  faiUi  of  the  soldiers. 
**  How  many,''  said  Almansour,  .**  of  the 
faithful  and  true,  thinkest  thou  we  can 
number  in  our  ranks  ?"  '*  My  Lord," 
said  Mustapha,  **  thou  surely  knowest." 
''  Nay,  by  Allah,"  said  the  Hageb,  "  I 
know  not,  thinkest  thou  there  are  a  thou* 
sand?"— ''No,  surely  not"  — ''Three 
hmidred ?"•-"  No."— "  Then  fifty?"--. 
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**  To  tdl  thee  my  opinion  then,  O  Hageb, 
in  all  that  sparkling  host,  I  know  but 
three.*'  Tliis  nnexpected  reply  confiised 
and  distressed  Almansaar ;  and  he  was 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  subject,  when  sud- 
denly the  trumpet  of  a  strange  warrior 
was  heard,  and  the  officer  on  guard  an- 
nounced the  arrival,  before  the  camp,  of 
a  Christian  knight,  dad  in  complete 
mail  and  alone,  who  offered  single  combat 
to  any  of  equal  degree,  among  the  Mos- 
lem bands,  llie  challenge  was  at  length 
accepted ;  the  stranger  coupled  strength 
and  courage  with  singular  skill  and  ad- 
dress ;  he  laid  two  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Mussulmans,  who  had  entered  th^  lists, 
dead  upon  the  ground ;  and  seeing  reluct- 
ance among  the  Arabs  again  to  venture 
their  strength ;  he  exultingly  exclaimed : 
**  What  !   not  one  brave  knight  among 
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your  tnrbaned  bands ;  none  left  to  mea- 
sure lances  with  me  ?  Come  on,  then, 
one,  or  two,  or  three  ;  'tis  all  the  same  to 
me  ;  singly,  I  defy  you  all." 

On  this,  the  army  of  the  Christians 
shouted  loud  at  the  gallantry  of  their 
champion;  while  that  of  the  Arabs 
groaned  in  despair.  At  length,  another 
knight  of  Andalouz  ventured  to  try  his 
strength  and  skill,  but  in  vain;  the 
sword  of  his  adversary  mortally  wounded 
him.  "  O  Mustapha/'  said  Almansour, 
**  thou  wert  indeed  right,  when  thou 
saidst  we  h^d  but  three  true  loyal  cava- 
liers in  all  our  army."  '*  Stay,"  replied 
Mustapha,  ''  seest  thou  the  housing  of 
yonder  doughty  warrior's  horse  ?"  **  I 
do,"  repUed  the  hero  :  **  Leave  me  to 
revenge  our  dishonoured  name,  and  that 
housing  shall  be  thine."     Mustapha  ad- 
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yanced  agaiDSt  the  foe.    In  the  desperate 
Btrag^e  which  then  ensued,  each  cavalier 
employed  his  utmost  strength  and  skill 
— fortune  at  last  declared    against  the 
Castillian  ;    Mustapha    overthrew  him ; 
transfixed    him    with   his    sword;    and 
having  cut  off  his  head,  brought  that, 
and  the  trappings,  in  triumph  to  Almsm- 
sour's  tent.    This  success  reanimated  the 
courage  of  the  Arabians ;  the  trumpets 
sounded  for  the  general  onset,    and  the 
charge  of  the  Moslems  was  so  tremen- 
dous and  continuous    as  to   sweep  the 
Christians  entirely  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tie.     Nine  thousand  captives  were  added 
to  the  rich  booty  of  the  Arabian  General, 
who  returned  to  the  capital  amidst  the 
admiration  and  plaudits    of  all  classes. 
From  the  cities  of  Leon  and  Astorga, 
the  principal  citizens  had  retired  towards 
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the  northi  taking  with  them  their  trea- 
sures, their  wives  and  children,  and  the 
•  minds  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Douro  coun- 
try were  in  consequence  filled  with  ap- 
prehension and  dismay.  In  the  year 
983,  these  towns  fell  after  a  long  resist- 
ance into  the  power  of  the  Arabs,  and  as 
the  struggle  had  been  obstinate,  the  mas- 
sacre was  dreadful ;  those  who  escaped 
death  were  carried  away  in  slavery,  the 
cities  were  burnt,  and  the  fortifications 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins.  After  this 
great,  and  decisive  expedition,  Alman- 
sour  retired  to  repose  from  the  fatigues  of 
warfare,  in  Cordova. 

Here,  the  sternness  of  the  warrior  sud- 
denly subsided  :  and  in  a  civilised  capital 
among  the  arts,  and  scenes  of  peace  and 
elegant  profusion,  the  mighty  soldier 
assumed  the  character  of  a  vigilant  minis- 

>^3 
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Uff  a  lover  of  liteniture,  an  admirer  of 
art,  and  a  promoter  of  all  the  useful  in- 
stitutions of  his  country.  He  rewarded  . 
the  eminent  poets,  and  astronomers,  and 
raised  several  to  the  Walisates  of  various 
provinces.  The  great  aqueduct  which 
hrought  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
over  an  extent  of  nearly  thirty  miles, 
were  completed  about  this  time  in  the 
town  of  Ecija,  by  the  orders  and  superin- 
tendance  of  Sobeiha,  and  a  suitable  in- 
scription conmiemorated  the  useful 
event.* 

Almansour  visited  the   colleges,  and 

*  See  the  Arabic  (and  Spanish  translation)  in 
Conde,  vol.  1,  p.  496.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  mother 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  and  contains  her 
praises.  To  Sobeiha  and  her  faithful  architect,  Sahib 
Xarta,  Cordova  owed  the  erection  of  a  splendid 
Mosch,  called  after  the  name  of  t^  Princess. 
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academies  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
often  distributed  the  prizes  of  merit  with 
his  own  hands.  Few  ever  paid  so  much 
attention,  and  with  so  much  success,  to 
having  eloquent  preachers  in  the  Moschs, 
sincere  and  able  Fakirs  in  the  laws  and 
doctrine  of  Islamisra ;  nor  were  these 
ever  in  greater  number,  than  during  the 
reign  of  Muhammed  Ebn  Amer.* 

The  arms  of  the  Arabs  were  again 
pointed  towards  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
total  subjugation  of  Catalonia  contem- 
plated, when  the  attention  of  Almansour 
was  diverted  and  absorbed,  by  the  break- 
ing  out  of  a  formidable  rebellion  in  the 
African  provinces.     The  defeated  chief- 

*  Arabic  MSS.  of  Toledo,  Shonner  and  Conde, 
vol.  1,  see  also  Swinburne's  Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  217. 
The  whole  98th  chapter  of  Conde,  gives  all  these 
particulars  in  great  detail. 
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tain,  Al-Hassan,  wbo  had  on  his  submis- 
sion, been  so  graciously  received,  and  so 
hospitably  entertained  by  Al-Hakim  in 
Cordova,  had  long  since  retired  from 
that  city,  to  the  residence  of  Nasonr,  the 
Soldan  of  Lower  Egypt ;  and  now,  that 
the  great  forces  of  the  Andalouzan  army 
were  engaged  in  a  war  of  exterminatidn 
against  the  Christians,  Al-Hassan  deemed 
it  a  favourable  moment,  for  reasserting  bis 
pretentions  in  Almagreb.  He,  therefoce, 
raised  a  condderable  '•  force  :  and  as  the 
ally  of  Almansour,  Balkin,  pretended 
that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  orders, 
and  power  of  Nasour,  to  grant  Al-Has- 
san  considerable  aid ;  the  rebel's  army 
thus  shortly  assumed  an  imposing  aspect. 
Nevertheless,  the  bravery,  and  general- 
ship of  Abdalmelec,  (who  was  sent  to 
command  the  opposing    forces   by  his 
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father  Almansour) ,  overcame  the  allied 
tribes,  who  were  defeated  in  a  few  suc- 
cessive engagements  ;  and  seizing  the 
person  of  Al-Hassan,  he  brought  him 
once  more  to  Spain,  where  he  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  environs  of  Tarifa.  Thus 
perished  the  last  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Edrissites,  celebrated  as  the  founder  of 
the  Morocco  Empire.*  Although,  for  a 
short  period  Almagreb  again  was  reduced 
to  submission,  the  war  soon  recommenced 
by  the  open  treachery  of  Ben  Zairi,  who, 
in  violation  of  his  existing  treaty  with 
Almansour,  invaded  the  Cordovan  pos- 
sessions in  Africa,  and  with  his  son  Ben 
Zairi  Mansour,  ravaged  the  district.  The 
Andalouzan  General  Aboulbehar,  de- 
feated his  forces,  and  again  proclaimed 

*  See  Cardonne,  vol.  1.  Conde,  vol.  1.   D'Herbe- 
ilot^  Biblioth.  Orient,  vol,  I,  p.  624. 
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the  authority  of  Spain,  in  that  disaffected 
province ;  hut  seized  hy  one  of  those  sud- 
den^ and  astonishing  caprices,  for  which 
no  explanation  can  he  given^  Ahoulbe* 
har,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Andalousian  power! 
In  this  emergency,  the  faithful  Zanites 
were  appealed  to,  and  they  took  the  field 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  Ommiades. 
Ben  Atha^  chief  of  that  tribe,  reconquered 
in  a  few  months,  the  whole  district  from 
Zab  to  Ceuta  and  Tangiers.  In  the 
King's  name,  the  valorous  chieftain  was 
invited  over  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
sumptuously  entertained,  and  dignified 
by  the  title,  and  privileges  of  the  Wali, 
or  Wazir  of  Almagreb. 

His  father  had,  however,  borne  that  of 
Emir,  and  whether  Ben  Atha  aimed  at 
independence,    or  that    his   vanity   was 
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offended  at  what  he  considered  an  insult- 
ing  distinction^  he  abruptly  quitted  Cor- 
dova, and  retired  in  great,  and  manifest 
discontent  to  Fez,  where,  in  the  following 
year,  he  appeased  his  anger,  or  ambition, 
by  attempting  to  usurp  the  honours,  and 
power  of  an  independent  sovereign.*  On 
this  event  occurring,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Zanites  appeared  arrayed  in  battle 
against  the  Spanish  Ommiades,  and  the 
contest  was  long,  and  painful,  and  the 
success  equally  divided.  The  stab  of  a 
murderous  Berber  had  nearly  ended  the 
Zanite's  days,  and  gave  renewed  vigour 
the  efforts  of  his  adversaries.  The  . 
wounded  Ben  Atha  retreated  to  Mequi- 
nez,  where  he  attempted,  but  in  vain, 
to  make  head  against  the  son  of  Alman- 

,  •  Cardonne,  tome  1.  Conde,  tome  1. 
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sour,  whose  valour,  skill,  and  activity, 
finally  succeeded  in  terminating  the  war, 
and  presenting  the  states  of  Fez,  and 
Almagreb,  as  peaceful  tributaries  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  This  glad  news  was 
publicly  proclaimed  at  the  Alcazar,  and 
in  all  the  Moschs,  according  to  custom. 
On  the  joyful  day  of  the  F6te  of  Victory, 
it  was  rendered  doubly  splendid  from 
acts  of  public  beneficence,  dictated  by  a 
civilised  humanitv.  Liberal  alms  were 
given  to  the  destitute ;  unhappy  prisoners 
confined  for  debt,*   were  liberated,  and 

*  The  general  role  in  Moslem  lands  respecting 
debtors  is,  that  when  the  debt  is  clearly  proved  be- 
fore the  coart,  i.  e.  Cadi,  the  imprisonment  will 
follow  on  execution  against  the  debtor,  unless  the 
debt  be  paid.  All  the  debtor's  effects  are  sold  by  the 
Caid&t  or  judgment.  But  the  imprisonment  is  li- 
mited,  and  generally  is  prescribed  in  the  condemna- 
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their  bonds  cancelled  ;  the  great  bridge  of 
Toledo  was  commenced  ;  and  fifteen 
hundred  Christian  men,  and  three  hun- 
dred women,  and  slaves,  were  restored  to 
the  blessings  of  freedom. 

The  after  efforts  of  Ben  Atta,  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Africa,  were  of  little 
avail,  and  the  turbulent  chieftain  at 
length  met  his  death  in  the  deserts, 
from  a  disease,  occasioned  by  his  many 
wounds,  and  from  which,  the  sicill  of  his 
Hakim  could  not  preserve  him. 

About  this  period,  the  nuptials  of  Ab- 
dalmelec  and  his  niece,  the  lovely  Hali- 
ba,*  were  celebrated  in  Cordova.     All 

tion  of  the  judge.     If  the  debtor  be  a  trader  or  artisan 
he  is  made  to  work  oat  his  debt,  according  to  his 
calling.     Vide  Hedaiah,  c.  20,  Bib.  du  Roi ;  and  the 
Commentary  voce  Gorrare. 
•  She  was  the  daughter  of  Abdalla  Ben  Yahic  Ben 
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the  citizenB  joined  in  the  festive  ceremo* 
nies  on  the  occasion,  among  which,  not 
the  least  interesting,  or  important,  were 
those  of  giving  the  great   ahns  to  the 

Abi  Amer  and  of  Boriha,  the  daughter  of  Almanzor, 
hence  she  was  the  Hagib*8  grand-daughter,  and  the 
niece  of  Abdalmalec.  Vide  Conde,  vol.  1,  c.  99. 
where  .the  whole  cereniony  of  these  nuptiab  is  detail- 
ed. '*  We  shall  look  in  vain  among  the  laws  of 
nature  for  prohibited  degrees  of  marriage.  The  doc* 
trine  of  the  horror  naturalis  is  a  fiction ;  it  was  raised 
by  those  moralists  who  were  unable  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference, between  nature  and  custom.  The  lustory  of 
mankind  confutes  the  doctrine.  Nations  the  most 
polished,  such  as  Phenidans,  Egjrptians,  Persians, 
Athenians,  and  lAcedemonians  —  people  the  most 
savage,  the  Tartars,  and  North  American  Indians  for 
example,  have  been  accustomed  to  marriages  amoDg 
their  nearest  relations/'  Mohammedanism,  c.  5. 
But  in  all  cases  and  in  all  nations,  the  affinities  of 
mother,  daughter,  and  sister,  have  barred  the  ties  of 
marriage. 
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poor,  the  handsome  endowment,  and 
marriage  of  one  hundred  female  orphans ; 
and  the  elegant  contests  of  literature, 
where  prizes  were  discerned  to  the  best, 
and  most  tender  poet.  The  marriage 
rites  were  solemnised  in  the  superb  gar- 
dens  of  the  Al-Ameria,  until  that  time, 
a  royal  appanage,  but  which  were  .then 
presented,  as  a  gift,  to  the  noble  Alman- 
sour.* 

All  the  nobility  were  present.  The 
bride  was  proceeded  in  her  progress 
through  the  streets,  by  a  troop  of  the 
most  lovely  damsels  of  the  city ;  she  was 
seated  on  a  car  of  triumph,  made  of  solid 
gold,    and  drawn  by  the  purest    blood 

*  They  were  situated  behind  the  Meruan  palace* 
and  were  called  Al  Amer-ia,  from  the  period  when 
l^ey  became  Almansour's  property.  Bibl.  Or.  toI. 
1,  p.  318  andConde,  c.  99* 
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hoTBes  of  the. desert,  the  perfumes  (A 
Arabia  Felix^  and  the  precious  stones, 
and  metals  were  profusely  scattered 
among  the  crowd ;  and  the  high  officers 
of  state,  the  Cadis,  and  Various  bodies  of 
the  civil  and  religious  corporations,  with 
bands  of  music  preceded,  and  a  nume- 
rous  suite  of  distinguished  military  offi- 
cers, of  Sheiks,  and  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  citizens,  closed  the  splendid  train. 
On  the  return  to  the  palace,  the  bride 
was  led  to  a  beautiful  pavilion,  whose 
doors,  a  chosen  band  of  young  girls  de- 
fended, armed  with  ivory  lances  tipped 
with  gold.  Against  these  lovely  war- 
riors, the  gallant  Abdalmelec  was  to 
attempt  to  force  his  entry  ;  by  the  help 
of  a  few  select  associates,  the  light  and 
fanciful  contest  was  brought  to  a  speedy 
close ;  and  the  epithalamium  of  the  hap- 
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py  pair  was  sung  amidst  tbe  shouts,  and 
rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  the  brilliant 
illuminations  of  the  palaces,  gardens  and 
city  of  Cordova.  (986—987.) 

In  the  meantime,  Almansour  had  not 
allowed  the  Christians  to  remain  in  peace. 
He  had  again  entered  the  Gallician  ter- 
ritory, sacked,  and  burnt  many  towns, 
and  viUages,  and  after  nearly  destroying 
Compostella  by  fire,  had  led  away  from 
its  smoking  ruins,  four  thousand  slaves, 
and  as  a  permanent  trophy  of  his  suc<^ 
cess,  the  bells,  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
James  were  taken  down,  brought  away, 
and  placed  in  the  court  of  the  great 
Mosch  of  Cordova. 

In  the  year  1001,  the  army  of  Alman- 
sour again  took  the  field.  Chosen  bodies 
(^men  had  been  transported  from  the 
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Afirican  provinces  to  Valencia,  where  they 
were  disembarked,  and  joined  the  im- 
mense levies  of  horse  and  foot  from  Me- 
rida,  Toledo,  Murcia,  and  from  all  Anda- 
lousia.  It  appeared,  from  his  mighty 
preparations,  as  if  Almansour  had  re- 
solved, that  this  should  be  the  final 
struggle ;  and  that  when  his  victorious 
army  should  reenter  the  capital,  the 
faith,  and  power  of  the  Christians  should 
have  been  exterminated  throughout  all 
the  Pyrenees.  Nor  were  the  prepara- 
tions of  his  adversaries  less  extensive. 
Feeling  the  dreadful  emergency  of  the 
case,  the  Kings  of  Leon  and  Navarre, 
for  the  first  time,  united  their  forces,  and 
the  Count  of  Castille  entering  shortly 
afterwards  into  this  sagacious  alUance, 
the  combined  army  was  enabled  to  pre- 
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sent  a  striking,  and  most  .formidable  ap- 
pearance.* 

Dividing  his  great  force  into  two  divi-: 
sions,  of  which,  the  one  was  composed 
of  the  foreign  troops  from  Africa,  while 
the  other,  composed  all  the  Andalouzan 
soldiers,  Almansour  scoured  the  coun- 
try along  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  with- 
out meeting  any  resistance,  which  could 
insult  his  pride,  or  call  down  his  ven- 
geance. Suddenly,  he  was  startled  by 
the  bright  and  martial  appearance  of  the 
Christian  army,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Medina  Coeli,  near  the  Castle  of  Anozor, 

*  Ascargorta,   Hist.   d*Espagne,    vol.  1.   Conde, 

m 

vol.  I ,  and  Cardonne,  vol.  1 .  of  which  latter  history, 
I  must  observe  that  either  the  authorities  of  all  the 
Arabic  MSS.  of  the  Escurial  are  unworthy,  or  the 
narrative  of  Cardonne  is  completely  so,  from  the  time 
of  Al-Hakim's  decease  to  the  fall  of  the  Ommiades. 
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and  between  the  town  of  Soria,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river.  It  is  said,  that  on 
viewing  the  vast  extent,  which  the  ar- 
mament of  the  Gallicians  covered,  their 
solid  phalanx,  and  glittering  warlike 
array,  the  hearts  of  the  Arabs  were  seized 
with  some  misgivings,  as  to  the  success 
of  the  coming  hour.  Yet,  when  that 
hour  arrived,  at  the  sound  of  their  in- 
spiring tecbir,  they  joined  in  the  war 
cry,  obeyed  the  voices  of  their  generals, 
and  rushed  to  the  battle.  The  contest 
raged  fiercely  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  all  seemed  aware,  that  if 
once  the  Christian  banners  lowered  to 
the  storm,  the  power  of  that  faith  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pelasgus 
for  ever  demolished.  The  Christians, 
therefore,  made  the  most  heroic  strug- 
gles.    In  vain  the  Arabian  cavalry  swept 
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the  ground  in  their  tremendous  charge  ; 
in  vain  Almansour  rallied  and  cheered 
his  drooping,  or  his  retiring  squadrons. 
In  vain  the  sound  of  tecbir  and  drum, 
the  promise  of  the  Prophet,  the  pride  of 
long  success,  and  the  remembrance  of 
former  victories.  All  these,  for  the  first 
time,  fell  inefiectual  on  the  Moslem  ear 
and  mind.  Night  overshadowed  the 
frightful  scene  of  carnage,  and  the  two 
armies  remained  upon  the  plain,  amidst 
the  dying,  and  the  dead.  At  dawn  of 
the  succeeding  day,  Almansour  reluc- 
tantly gave  the  order  to  retreat ;  and  the 
Christians,  too  sorely  galled  to  ofier  re- 
sistance, or  to  attempt  pursuit,  saw  with 
the  returning  light,  their  dreaded  ene- 
mies receding  from  the  field. 

Overcome  with  grief,  and  exhaustion, 
and   covered,    with  wounds  Almansour, 

VOL.    II,  o 
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carried  in  a  covered  litter^  accompanied 
his  army,  to  Walconari  about  forty  miles 
finm  the  fatal  field,  and  close  to  the  town 
o(  Medina  Cseli.  Here,  his  son  Abdal- 
malec  had  already  arrived,  to  console 
the  wonnded  pride  of  the  hero,  and  to 
reanimate  him  with  futm*e  hopes.  But 
the  mind  of  Almansour  was  too  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  accursed  remem- 
brance, that  the  Christian  faith  and 
power  had  mocked  his  ^orts,  and  that 
it  still  survived,  and  he  yielded  to  his 
proud  despair ;  his  broken  heart  breathed 
forth  its  last  sighs  in  the  embraces  of 
filial  afiection,  while  the  news  of  his 
death  spread  gloom  and  sorrow  through- 
out the  empire. 

Clothed  in  his  panoply  of  war,  (the 
mark  that  he  died  in  holy  service  of  the 
Alighed,)  and  borne,   and  surrounded  by 
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his  dejected  soldi ers,  the  body  of  the 
noble  and  generous  warrior,  was  con- 
signed to  the  tomb  ;^  and  the  inscription 
of  his  valour  and  exploits,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  poet  of  that  faith,  and  nation, 
which,  while  living,  he  had  nearly  ex- 
terminated.! 

*  His  body  was  covered  with  the  aromatic  dust, 
which  the  conqueror  had  collected  and  carefully  pre- 
served, from  his  armour  and  person  in  the  fifty  fields 
of  battle,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  against  the 
Infidels.     Los  Arabes,  tome  1,  p.  548. 

t  Don  Hernandez  Moratino,  a  dramatic  writer  of 
Spain.  The  epitaph  (the  only  one  of  all  composed, 
which  still  exists)  is  in  Spanish  and  the  wandering 
stranger  may  still  view  the  Arab's  sepulchre  at  Me- 
dina, Al  Zelim,  and  these  words, 

"  No  existe  ya,  pero  qued6  en  orbe 
Tanta  memoria  de  sus  altos  hechos. 
Que  podras,  admirado,  conocerle 
Cual  si  le  vieras  hoy  presente  e  vivo 

o2 
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The  character  of   Ebn  Amer  Aknan- 
sour  appears  that  of  a  great,    and  gene- 
rous mind,  of  unequalled  valour,  roman- 
tic  gallantry,  and  of  highly  refined  and 
useful  tastes.     If  in  the  pride  of  courage, 
and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Islamism, 
he  wasted  men  and  money,   in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Alighed,  yet,  in  victor}',   he 
was  merciful,   and  in  peace,  he  courted 
the  useful  arts  of  his    age ;  joined  the 
society  of  the  learned,  and  shared  in  the 
honours,  as  well  as  in  the  pleasures  of  li- 
terature.* 

The  princess,  who  had  befriended  his 

Tal  fue,  que  nunca  en  sucesion  etema 
Daran  los  siglos  adalid  seg^ndo. 
Que  asi  venciendo  en  guerras,  el  imperio. 
Del  Pueblo  del  Ismael  acrezca  y  guarde." 
*  Vide  Conde,   vpl.  1,  c.  98,  and  passim  from  p. 
497  to  548. 
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youth,  and  so  sagaciously  dignified  his 
after  life,  survived  him  but  a  short  time. 
At  her  decease,  the  monarchy  virtually 
expired.  The  scenes  of  power,  taste,  and 
splendour,  which  have  so  long  beguiled, 
and  fascinated  our  attention,  now  recede, 
and  must  fast  disappear  in  the  blank 
and  cheerless  aspect  of  anarchy  and 
tedious  rebellion,  innumerable  factions, 
and  monotonous  warfare. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

Haschem  dqxxaed-^Civil  war— Mohammed  declared 
King— Death  of  Mohammed  and  reaao^it  of  Has- 
chem to  the  throne — Sopposed  death  of  Haschem 
— Continuance  of  civil  war  and  decline  of  the  Arab 
power. 

The  son  of  Almansour,  the  brave,  the 
ardent,  and  the  faithful  Abdalmalec,  was 
selected  by  the  dying  princess,  as  the 
Hagib  of  her  son,  and  the  choice  was 
confirmed  by  the  approval  of  the  majo- 
rity. 

The  Zanite  chief,  Alman  Ben  Zairi 
sent  rich  presents,  in  token  of  his  es- 
teem,  and  his  only  son  Mansour,  as  the 
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pledge  of  his  fidelity.*  Anxious  to  re- 
venge the  memory  of  his  father,  to  obli- 
terate his  last  defeat,  and  to  acquire  for 
himself,  the  admiration  of  the  people, 
Abdalmalec  entered  the  Christian  terri- 
tory, and  laying  waste  the  province,  ut- 
terly destroyed  the  city  of  Lerida.  On 
this,  the  exhausted  GalUcians  proposed 
for  peace,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Hagib  was  overcome  by  the  advice,  and 
persuasions  of  the  generous  Abdalla,  the 
brother  in  arms  of  AJmansour.  A  treaty 
for  three  years  was  entered  into,  at 
whose  expiration  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  the  destruction  of  Avila,  and  of 
Salamanca,  attested  the  power,  and  the 
success  of  the  Mussulmans. 

*  The  youthful  Mansour  remained  in  Cordova  till 
the  after  troubles  of  the  royal  family  broke  out ;  he 
was  sent  back  to  his  father  by  Suliman. 
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In  1008,  Abdalmalec  returned  to  Cor- 
dova,  where  the  pains  of  disease  inter- 
rupted his  projects  of  military  glory,  and 
his  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  he  soon 
after  expired,  by  the  decree  of  fate  or  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  ;*  having  adminis- 
tered with  zeal,  and  success,  during  six 
years  and  a  half,  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom. His  young,  and  dissolute  brother 
Abdalrahman,  aspired  to,  and  obtained 
from  the  vicious  Haschem,  the  vacant 
post.  The  first  act  of  the  new  minister 
was  to  corrupt  the  people,  the  second, 
to  depose  his  benefactor  and  King.  The 
unfortunate  Haschem  was  forced  to  re- 
sign the  sovereign  power,  and  the  king- 
dom became  the  scene  of  civil  war.     The 

*  "  Y  de  8u  grave  doleocia  fallici6  en  la  luna  de 
Safer  del  ano  (1008)  399  no  sin  sospechas  de  haber> 
le  atosigado.''     Conde,  vol.  l,  p.  557. 
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rich  and  powerful  members  of  the  royal 
race,  cursed  the  usurping  Hagib,  and 
took  vigorous  measures  for  his  utter  de- 
struction, and  the  Prince  Muhammed, 
the  great  grandson  of  the  great  Abdal- 
rahman,  solicited  by  that  cherished  name, 
and  by  his  own  claims,  the  suffrages 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Arabian  people. 
Strengthened  by  strong  reinforcements, 
and  by  all  those  who  hated  or  despised 
the  upstart  pretensions  of  the  Hagib, 
Muhammed  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
the  capital,  and  all  the  people  took  up 
arms  to  support  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  factions  which  were  destined  to  de- 
stroy and  obhterate  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiades  in  Spain.  The  Alites,  and  the 
Alamerites,  so  denominated  from  their 
respective  origins,  in  turn  swayed  the 
sceptre,  and  oppressed  the  people.     The 

o3 
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Andalousian  soldier  generally  enrolled 
under  the  royal  banner;  the  African 
tribes  marched  in  the  rival  ranks. 

The  army  of  Muhammed  advanced  to 
Cordova,  and  surprised  the  capital,  and 
a  desperate  struggle  ensued,  when  the 
streets  were  washed  with  blood,  and 
blocked  up  by  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Victory  declared  for  Muhanmied,  and  the 
cruel  death  of  his  rival  extinguished  the 
house  of  Almansour,  and  the  real  preten- 
sions of  the  Alamerites.  But  the  spirit 
of  faction  was  too  widely  sown,  and  the 
Walis  too  aspiring,  not  to  renew  the 
quarrel  and  prolong  the  war.  Muham- 
med, declared  Hageb,  aspired  in  his  am- 
bition to  the  name,  as  well  as  power  of 
the  King.  For  this  purpose  he  medi- 
tated the  murder  of  Haschem,  and  was 
only  dissuaded  by  the  wily  Whada,  the 
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personal  attendant  of  the  deposed  mo- 
narch. Whada  proposed  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  Muhammed  at  a  less  expence 
than  by  the  effusion  of  royal  blood ;  and 
to  this  Muhammed  acceded.  By  the 
murder  of  some  meaner  personage,  the 
traitors  accomplished  their  design ;  the 
death  of  Haschem  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, and  the  people  were  deceived 
and  gratified  by  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  his  supposed  funeral.  Muhammed 
was  then  proclaimed  King,  under  the 
title  of  Mohdi  Billah,  or  the  Conciliator. 
The  forcible  expulsion  of  the  African 
guard  was  one  of  the  first  acts  in  the  new 
reign,  and  those  proud  warriors,  burning 
with  revenge,  instantly  joined  the  dis- 
contented faction,  and  chose  Hischem 
Ben  Suleiman  as  their  leader.  In  a  fierce 
encounter  between   the   hostile   parties, 
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Hischeoi  was  defeated,  and  his  gory  head 
throwti  from  the  ramparts  among  his  fol- 
lowers, added  fresh  fuel  to  the  spreading 
dame.  Sxileiman,  his  cousin,  was  chosen 
as  his  successor,  and  the  Africans  could 
hardly  have  selected  a  hraver,  or  a  more 
sagacious  general. 

Be|^re  hazarding  decisive  measures, 
Suleiman  withdrew  from  Cordova,  tra- 
versed with  celerity  almost  all  Spain, 
rallied  his  friends,  brihed  his  enemies, 
and,  advancing  to  the  North,  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Christian  kings,  and  with 
Sancho  of  Castile,  who  readily  lent  him 
money  and  troops,  on  the  condition  of 
bavins:  certain  territories  ceded  to  them, 
in  case  of  his  success.*     Fortified  with 

•  The  conduct  of  the  Christian  kings,  at  this  pe- 
riod, if  not  honourahle,  was  at  least  politic.  Had 
they  made  general  war  against  the  Arabs  for  the 
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these,  Suleiman  joined  the  great  body  of 
the  Alamerites,  and  advanced  his  stan- 
dards to  the  mountains  near  Quintos, 
where  the  forces  of  his  rival,  Muhammed, 
shortly  afterwards  arrived. 

The  battle,  which  ensued,  was  long  and 
bloody;  the  royalist  forces  were  complete- 
ly routed.  After  leaving  twenty  ^thou- 
sand Cordovans  dead  or  dying  on  the 
field,  Muhammed  fled  to  Toledo,  where 
Obeidalla,  his  son,  was  Wali;  while  the 
victorious  Suleiman  marched  without  de- 
lay to  Cordova,  and  seized  the  capital, 
and  vacant  throne.  In  the  midst  of  an 
alienated  people,  he  was  proclaimed  Al 

purposes  of  conquest,  they  would  have  extinguished 
that  flame  which,  while  it  consumed  their  enemies,  fed 
their  own  future  prosperity  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  the 
various  pretenders  to  power,  in  Cordova,  paid  for  the 
infidel's  assistance,  at  the  dear  price  of  money  and 
territory. 
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Mostin  Billah,  and  then  fearing  the  ven- 
geance or  treachery  of  the  Cordovans, 
who  hated  his  cause,  and  were,  at  that 
time,  attached  to  the  Ommiadan  race, 
he  withdrew  to  Azhara.  A  conspi- 
racy headed  by  Mervan,  a  cousin 
of  Suleiman,  shortly  broke  out,  but 
was  as  speedily  suppressed;  and  the 
principal  leaders  paid  the  forfeit  of  their 
lives.  The  insidious  Whada  proposed  to 
Suleiman  to  murder  all  the  Christian 
auxiliaries  who  were  then  in  Cordova. 
To  this  base  suggestion  Suleiman  was  too 
generous  to  lend  an  ear,  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  it,  he  sent  the  foreigners  away 
loaded  with  presents ;  but  when  Whada 
disclosed  to  him  the  secret  of  Haschem's 
existence,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
publishing  it  to  the  world,  the  ambition 
of  Almost! n  was  too  great  to  allow  of  such 
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a  proceeding,  and  he  refused  to  accede, 
on  the  plausible  but  artful  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency.    In  the  mean  time,  with  a  re- 
cruited force  of  thirty  thousand  regulars, 
and  nine  thousand  Christian  auxiliaries, 
Muhammed  again    appeared   near   Cor- 
dova, to  renew  the  contest.     At  twenty 
miles  from  the  capital,  on  the  field  of  Ac- 
bah  Al  Bucar,  the  rival  powers  met ;  the 
troops  of  the  northern  provinces,  especi- 
ally of  Catalonia,  performed  prodigies  of 
valour  and  strength,  and  after  a  long  and 
equal  struggle,  Suleiman  retreated.    Not 
daring  to  venture  within  Cordova,  he  re- 
paired at  once  to  the  Azhara,  collected  in 
haste   all  the  money,  plate,  and  jewels 
from  the  palace,  mosque,  and  mint,  and 
pillaged  the  rich  and  lovely  town,  and 
then,  with  hasty  marches,  withdrew  to  Al- 
gesiras,  whence  he  intended  to  embark 
for  Africa. 
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The  capital  and  environs  were  again 
invested  by  the  troops  of  Muhammed, 
and  this  espouser  of  the  royal  cause,  this 
conciliating  descendant  of  the  Ommiades, 
did  not  hesitate  to  allow  the  total  pillage 
of  all  that  which,  in  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion of  the  moment,  had  escaped  the 
avarice  of  the  African  guards. 

Muhammed  then  hastened  after  the  re- 
treating Suleiman,  with  whose  forces  he 
came  up  on  the  plain  near  Ronda.  While 
slowly  approaching  the  pori  of  Algeciras, 
Suleiman  meditated  on  his  best  course ; 
fortune,  it  was  true,  had  been  adverse, 
yet  she  was  fickle,  and  might  change : 
the  lovely  scenes  around  him  allured  his 
lingering  steps,  and  the  sight  of  his  foes 
reanimated  his  hopes,  and  confirmed  his 
purpose. 

'*  Soldiers,"  cried  he,  "if  we  fly,  we 
die  shamefully ;  and  if  we  are  conquered, 
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we  can  but  perish  ;  let  us  then  trust  once 
more  to  our  swords,  and  invoke  victory, 
our  sole  resource." 

The  soldiers  of  Muhammed  gave  way 
before  the  impetuous  shock  of  the  Afri- 
can cavalry ;  their  ranks  were  broken 
and  dispersed,  and  Muhammed  arrived 
almost  alone  at  the  gates  of  Cordova. 
The  fortifications  were  ordered  to  be  in- 
stantly repaired ;  day  and  night  all  the 
citizens  were  compelled  to  the  unceasing 
toil,  and  this,*  added  to  the  misfortune  of 
defeat,*  produced  violent  murmurs  against 

♦  Success,  says  the  Arab  historian,  decides  the 
infamy  or  the  virtues  of  a  man  :  •'  El  malvkdo  que 
vence  es  un  heroe  :  el  hombre  justo  y  bueno,  vencido, 
es  un  infame  y  digno  de  un  patibulo." — Conde,  vol.  1, 
p.  573.  The  world  in  that  age,  as  in  those  which  pre- 
ceded, and  have  since  succeeded,  judge  only  by  one 
criterion,  and  that  often  the  most  fallacious,  the  result. 
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Mohammed.  Whada  was  the  Hagib, 
and  the  moment  seemed  propitious  to 
this  TCTsatUe  and  acute  politician.  Tlie 
auxiliaiy  tnxipB  of  Castille  took  alarm  at 
some  sinister  expressions,  and  retired 
from  a  city  of  treason  and  murder.  Su- 
leiman occopied  the  suburbs  of  Cordova, 
and  the  hour  of  Muhammed's  popularity 
was  passed.  Suddenly  the  apparition,  as 
it  were,  of  the  long  lo^  Haschem,  was 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  astounded 
Cordovans,  who  hailed  his  reappearance 
amidst  the  loudest  cry  of  joy  and  ap- 
plause, while  Whada,  exulting  in  this  ce- 
lebrated stroke    of   policy,    proclaimed 

Motives  cannot  always  be  discoYered,  and  are  seldom 
sought  for,  and  man  is  content  to  form  bis  opinions, 
and  to  regokte  his  jadgment,  by  the  blank  or  prize 
whidi  his  feOow  creatures  draw  in  the  varied  lottery 
of  human  life ! 
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once  more    as    King  the    son    of  .  Al- 
Hakim. 

Muhammed  concealed  himself,  and  dc* 
pending  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Sclavonian 
guards,  still  kept  up  his  hopes.  His 
confidence  was  however  misplaced,  his 
hopes  were  vain ;  Anbar,  the  captain  of 
that  troop,  dragged  him  to  the  throne, 
and  to  the  presence  of  Haschem.  By 
that  monarch's  order  his  head  was  cut 
oflF,  and  sent  to  his  rival  Suleiman,  in  the 
belief  that  such  an  example  might  pro- 
duce terms  of  submission.  The  fierce 
Suleiman  smiled  in  derision  at  the  threat, 
while  he  opportunely  turned  the  occur- 
rence to  his  own  great  advantage.  The 
head  of  Muhammed  was  carefully  wrap- 
ped up,  and  addressed  to  his  son  Obei- 
dalla,  with  these  words:  *' Thus,  does 
the   King  Haschem,  in  reascending  his 
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tibraiKv  v^^P^y  the  services  of  those  who 
»8^ted  him  there.  This  is  the  head  of 
At  iu&aty.  beware  of  falling  into  the 
koods^  €xf  this  ungratefol  tyrant ;  if  thou 
dkesoest  thy  safi^  and  vengeance,  thou 
vik  arrampany  Suleiman." 

Am  accompanying:  present  of  ten  thou- 
^saad  pkees  of  gold  was  not  forgotten, 
aad  the  result  was  perfectly  successful. 
The  head  of  hb  father,  Obeidalla  buried 
widi  §icat  pomp  and  respect,  accepted 
Suletman^s  present,  swore  eternal  ven- 
§^eance  i^gainst  Hascfaem,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  join  his  father's  rival  with 
twentr  thousand  m»i,  whom  he  had  but 
just  bdbre  destined  to  fight  against  him. 
But  ere  he  reached  the  camp  of  his  new 
ally,  the  Hagib  Whada,  by  an  activity 
and  skill  combined,  overthrew  his  plans, 
corrupted  the  Count  of  Castille,  who  was 
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always  ready  to  sell  his  services  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  seized   on  Toledo. 
The   alarmed  Wali   retraced  his  steps ; 
near  Maqueda  he  lost  his  army,  one  of 
his     generals    was     crucified,     and     he 
himself    taken    prisoner     and    brought 
to    Cordova,    was  there    decapitated  by 
order  of  the  King.     The   death  of  this 
youthful  commander,    and    the   alliance 
with     the    Christians,     disgusted     and 
alarmed  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  faith 
and  conduct    of  Haschem  and  Whada 
were   suspected  and  loudly  condemned. 
The   King,  however,  received  his    suc- 
cessful minister  with  the  greatest  affec- 
tion, and,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  his 
gratitude,  while  he  evinced  his  total  want 
of  all   discernment,  by  giving  the  most 
tremendous  blow  to  the  royal  power.    He 
granted  to  the  friends  of  his  favourite  the 
fief  or  fee  simple  of  Murcia,  Carthagena, 
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Alkaate^  9ad  Dauai  for  ever,  with 
nsht  at  Ifcaedimy  succession  to  their 
eiuIitEeti !  A  £ttal  example  which,  once 
bcCTZL  by  tw  one  puty,  was  sure,  when 
QGcasfia  rmaiied  i^  to  be  imitated  by 
the  other ;.  and  accoirdiii^y,  shortly  after- 
ward&v  Stilriman  bought  large  assistance 
b¥  similar  concesskMis  to  the  Walis  of 
Saragossa,  Medina  CaeU,  Calatrava,  and 
the  Guadalaxarra.  By  these  means,  Su- 
leiman  raised  an  enormous  force,  and 
was  soon  in  a  state  to  seriously  threaten 
the  orerthrow  of  all  Ins  opponents. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Whada 
wrote  in  the  King's  name  to  Aben  Ha- 
moad,  the  WaU  of  Ceuta,  and  to  his 
brother  Alcassim,  the  Wali  of  Algeciras, 
and  Malaga,  enemies  of  Suleiman,  to  pro- 
mise them,  on  Haschem's  part,  as  condi- 
tions of  their  assistance,  the  titles  of  Al- 
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Hadi^  and  Wall  Al-Hadi,  to  the  throne  of 
Cordova ;  but  when  the  despatches  had 
been  sealed,  the  Hagib  believing  the 
danger  was  past,  deferred  sending  them. 
The  plague  soon  after  broke  out  and  ra- 
vaged Cordova;  the  army  of  Suleiman 
blockaded  the  environs,  and  Haschem 
alarmed  and  suspicious,  conceived  no- 
tions of  a  conspiracy,  of  which  Whada 
was  the  supposed  leader :  without  proofs, 
and  without  any  consideration,  the  weak 
and  vacillating  monarch  appeared  to  for- 
get the  talents,  the  services,  and  the  zea- 
lous fidelity  of  his  minister,  and,  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  the  order  of  his  death 
was  issued  and  executed. 

The  only  proofs  of  his  treason  which 
could  ever  be  discovered,  were  the  letters 
to  the  two  sons  of  Hamoud,  and  as  the 
King  had  himself  assented  to  their  con- 
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tents,  they  in  reality  amounted  to  no 
proofs  at  all*. 

Hairan,  of  Sclavonian  origin,  and  a 
naturally  generous  and  charitable  dispo- 
sition, was  the  successor  of  the  murdered 
Hagib ;  and  his  bravery  and  talents 
might,  at  an  earlier  period,  have  saved 

4 

the  monarch,  or  delayed  the  empire's 
fall.  But  the  wise  and  benevolent  exer- 
tions of  Hai'ran  were  checked  or  annuUed 
by  the  conduct  of  the  King,  who  kept 
all  around  him  in  fear  and  suspense,  and 

♦  Whada,  whatever  might  be  his  daplicity  to- 
wards others,  evinced  the  greatest  sagacity  and  fide- 
lity to  his  rightful  King  and  master,  and  had  he  lived, 
might  have  successfully  retarded  the  fall  of  Hascliem 
and  his  house.  Nothing  but  imbecility  and  madness 
could  account  for  this  King's  conduct  on  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  subsequent  occasions.  Quos  Deus  vult 
perdere  prills  dementat,  appeared  fully  proved  by  Has- 
chem*s  line  of  conduct. 
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alienated  the  remaining  affections  of  his 
people,  and  estranged  the  nobles  by  his 
ill-judged  edicts  against  all  whom  he 
suspected  or  dreaded. 

Suleiman,  at  length,  advanced  on  Cor- 
dova. The  attack  was  tremendous ;  the 
efforts  of  the  new  Hagib  were  vigorous 
and  well  directed,  but  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  succumb  before  the  superior 
power  of  the  besiegers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  apathy  of  the  Cordovans  on  the 
other,  who  now  had  lost  all  desire,  but 
that  of  pillage,  and  viewed  the  temporary 
triumphs  of  either  party  with  a  perfect 
indifference.  After  defending  his  King 
to  the  last,  Hairan  retreated,  covered  with 
wounds,  to  the  house  of  a  poor,  and 
nameless  host,  where  he  was  carefully 
concealed  and  kindly  treated.  Suleiman 
seized  the  throne,  and  the  person  of  Has- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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cfaem,  who  finally  dinfipeHcd  in  a 
doud  of  mystory,  4U3d  iras  never  mofe 
•eeo  or  hieard  of.  ProbaUy  Jiss  coa- 
queror  was  urged,  both  by  his  nabaal 
hatred,  aad  firompgfitical  motines,  to  put 
an  end  to  Hasdieia's  existeBce ;  and  this 
contemptible  pnnce  expired  without  leav* 
ing  one  regret  in  -the  jniiMis  of  his  sub^ 
jects,  or  one  mtoe  for4he  pen  of  ^histcMry 
to  recwd.  [Abeot  ^1013.] 

In  the  meaatiinei  fiaftan  repaired  after 
his  wounds  had  healed,  to  the  Waii  of 
Ceuta,  Ali  Ben  Hamoud.  He  repre* 
sented  to  him  that  he  had  only  to  appear 
in  Spain,  to  assert  King  Hascbem's  cause, 
(whose  death  he  carefully  cenoealed), 
and  to  be  completely  successful,  ilede- 
tailed  to  him  the  vast  advantages  that 
would  result  from  so  doing,  and  that '  he, 
Aben  Hamoud,   would  ^venturily  suc^ 
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ceed  to  the  royal  honours  of  Cordova ; 
he  depicted  the  misfortanes  of  the  last 
Ominiade  with  zeal  and  ability,  and  he 
succeeded  in  his  purpose.  The  mind  of 
Ali  was  touched  with  pity ;  though  his 
temper  was  fiery,  his  heart  was  gene- 
rous,  and  with  feelings  of  compassion  and 
ambition  combined,  he  swore  to  raise  his 
standard,  to  reestablish  Haschem,  or,  if 
he  were  dead,  to  revenge  his  memory. 
He  instantly  wrote  to  his  brother  Alcassim 
to  aid  all  the  enemies  of  the  usurper,  and 
he  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to 
Malaga,  which  was  opposed,  on  its  land- 
ing, by  the  Wazir  of  that  town,  a  man 
devoted  to  Suleiman's  interests.  Never- 
theless, when  the  troops  of  Aben  Hamoud 
declared  their  loyal  purpose,  the  inhabi- 
tants rather  aided  than  opposed  them ; 
the  troops  of  the  Wazir  were  forced  to  re- 

p  2 
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treat,  the  invading  army  advanced,  and 
all  the  Alamites  took  up  arms  and 
joined  the  standard  of  the  African  Wall. 
On  this  news,  Suleiman,  leaving  his 
aged  father  in  Cordova,  march^  with  a 
large  army  to  Almune^ar,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  port,  Aben  |Iamoud, 
Al  Cassim,  and  Hairan  had  assembled 

their  aUied  force. 

■i  •      .     .  • 

On  the  heights  around,  jSuleiman  con- 
trived to  post  his  troops  and  hfu-ass  the 
enemy ;  but,  at  last^  he  was  compeUed, 
by  the  able  manoeuvres  of  Hairan  and 
Aben  Hamoud,  to  give  a  general  battle. 
This  event,  however,  did  not  oqcur  until 
a  year  had  passed  away  in  useless  and 
fatiguing  skirmishes  and  onsets,  and  when 
harassed  and  alarmed  at  thq  vacillation 
of  the  war,  and  the  defection  of  qiany  of 
'his  troops,  and  at  the  daily  inorea^^  of 
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those  of  his  enemies,  Suleiman  knew  that 
the  decisive  hour  could  no  longer  be  de- 
layed. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Seville,  the  great  en* 
gagement  took  place;  the  Andalousian 
troops,  who  formed  the  greater  part  of 
Suleiman's  army,  deserted  during  the 
combat,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day  against  him.  His  valour  was  in 
vain;  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and 
being  taken  prisoner,  was  carried  back 
to  Cordova,  where  the  fiery  Aben 
Hamoud,  after  vainly  demanding  the 
place  of  Haschem's  concealment,  passed 
his  sword  through  the  bodies  of  Sulei- 
man, and  of  all  his  family.  This  scene 
took  place  in  1016  and  1017  ;  the  lost 
Hascheni  was  sought  for  during  a  long 
time,  and  his  non  existence  appeared 
proved  beyond  a  doubt.     Aben  Hamoud 
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then  ascended  the  throne.  A  conspiracy 
against  his  usurpation  was  immediately 
formed.  Crying  out,  once  more,  the 
long  cherished  name  of  the  Ommiades, 
the  people  took  up  arms,  more  perhaps 
from  the  recollection  of  the  past  than 
with  hopes  for  the  future.  Their  efforts 
were,  however,  completely  paralysed  by 
the  sudden  energy  of  Aben  Hamoud, 
their  whole  army  completely  routed, 
while  he  confided  the  pursuit  to  his  gene- 
ral Gilfeya.  B\lt  Ha'iran  still  stood  his 
ground,  and  rallying  his  forces  at  Ja6n, 
proclaimed,  as  King,  Abdalrahman  Al 
Mortadi,  great  grandson  of  Abdalrah- 
man III.,  and,  at  that  name,  the  Arabs 
once  more  marched  to  battle  and  victory. 
Most  of  the  provinces  declared  for  Al 
Mortadi,  and  while  Gilfeya  pursued  the 
war  with  vigorous   perseverance,    Aben 
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Hamoud  himself  advanced  ta  the  siege  of 
Almeria^  which  was  defended  by  the  pre- 
sence and  the  skill  of  Hairan.  The  city, 
however,  was  at  length  taken  by  storm, 
the  head  of  Hairan  was  struck  off  by 
Aben  Hamoud's  own  hand,  who  returned 
to  Cordova  in  triumph.  But  the  death 
of  Hairan  could  not  extinguish  the  hopes 
of  hia  party,  and  by  corrupting  the  body 
guards  of  Aben  Hamoud,  the  Alamerites 
succeeded  in  their  purpose. 

The  body  of  the-  African  Emir  was 
found  dead  in  Us  bath,  and  Al  Cassim 
flew,  from  Algeciras  to  Cordova,  to  seize 
his  power  and  revenge  his  niurder.  The 
stern  temper  of  their  new  governor 
alarmed  and  disgusted  the  citizens  ;  they 
cared  little  for  Aben  Hamoud,  and  less 
for  Al  Cassim  ;  and  though  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  the  latter,  on  the  Sclavoniair 
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guards,  whom  he  considered  as  his  bro* 
ther's  miirderers,  might  have  been  tole- 
rated, yet  the   frequent    executions  qf 
nobles  and  rich  citizens,  who  had  become 
suspicious  to  the  foreign  tyrant,  quickly 
prepared  the  way  for  Al  Cassim's  down- 
faU.     At  the  same  time  Yahic,  the  son  of 
Aben  Hamoud,  came  forward  to  assert 
his  rights  to  the  succession,  and  arrived 
in  Spain  to  maintain  them  at  the  head  of 
a  large  body  of  black  cavalry,  composed 
of  the  negro  tribes  of  Sus,  a  most  feroci- 
ous and  unsparing  sect.    Alarmed  at  this 
news,  and  at  the  ease  with  which  Yahic 
seized  on  Malaga,  and  foreseeing  that  Al 
Mortadi  would  only  profit  by  their  dis- 
sensions, Al  Cassim  proposed  to  his  ne- 
phew to  make  common  cause  against  the 
Ommiade;  and  that  Yahic  should  divide 
with  Al  Cassim  the  kingdom ;  that,  du- 
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ring  the  contest  of  the  succession,  Yahic 
should  occupy  and  govern  Cordova, 
while  his  uncle  should  take,  as  his  divi- 
sion, Malaga,  Seville,  and  the  southern 
ports  ;  and  that  the  war  against  Al  Mor- 
tadi  once  finished,  they  should  reign 
together  over  all  Spain. 

TTiese  terms  being  agreed  to,  Al  Cas- 
sim  departed  with  his  brother's  remains 
for  Ceuta,  and  Yahic  arrived  at  Cordova, 
where  he  was  received  with  marks  of 
affection,   which  surprised  and  gratified 

V 

him.  He  soon  discovered  with  what 
horror  and  aversion  his  uncle  was  re- 
garded in  that  city,  and  profiting  by  this 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  his  own  fa- 
vour, and  by  the  absence  of  Al  Cassim 
in  Africa,  he  ventured  to  proclaim  him- 
self sole  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  people,  as  fickle  as  the  ever  veer- 

p3 
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ing  wind,  saluted  him  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy,  and  most  of  the 
Sheiks  and  nobles  took  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  fidelity. 

The  war  was  carried  on  near  Jaen,  with 
great  success,  by  Al  Mortadi ;  Gilfeya, 
and  the  Wali  of  Granada,  could  do  little 
or  nothing  in  the  way  of  resistance  ;  and 
Abdalrahman  was  advised  to  march  on 
the  capital ;  advice  to  which  he  appeared 
willing  to  accede.  In  the  interim,  Al 
Cassim,  furiou&at  his  nephew's  treachery, 
relanded  in  Spain,  marched  to  Cordova, 
and  forced  Yahic,  who  had  at  the  mo- 
ment but  few  troops,  to  fly  the  city,  into 
which  he  entered  and  renewed  his  perse- 
cutions and  tyranny.  The  people  were, 
at  last  roused,  money  and  promises  were 
scattered  around  by  a  band  of  powerful 
conspirators :  the  palace  was  closely  be- 
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sieged  for  fifty  days^  and,  in   the  end, 
Al  Cassim   only   owed   his    life  ,to   the 
generosity  of    some    few    nobles,   who 
covered    his    flight,    and    guarded    his 
retreat  to  Xeres.     The  arnay  of  Gilfeya 
engaged  that   of   Al    Mortadi,  and  the 
fight  lasted  from  the  rising  to  ths  setting 
sun.     Victory  declared  for  the  arms  of 
the   Ommiade,  while  at    the   same  mo- 
ment, and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying 
enemy,   chance  directed  a  winged  mes- 
senger of  death  against  the  person  of  the 
prince,  who  fell  amidst  the  shout  of  con- 
quest, and  the  sighs  of  all  his  friends. 
[  1 022] .    The  hopes  of  his  party  appeared 
to  perish  with  him;  consternation  and 
dismay  paralysed  their  efforts   and  their 
minds.     The  Cordovans  dreaded  the  re- 
turn  of  Yahic,  and  the  news  of  Al  Morta- 
di's  death  turned  their  bright  visions  to 
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the  gloom  of  night.  In  the  moment  of 
despair,  the  Alameiites  regained  their 
self-possession,  and  they  elected  and  pro- 
claimed Abdalrahman  Ben  Haschem,  the 
hrother  to  Mnhammed  el  Mohdi,  and 
like  him,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Ana- 
sir,  'this  new  monarch  tras  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  and  of  an  irreproachahle  life 
and  manners,  and  the  generality,  won 
over  by  his  manly  virtues,  his  appear^ 
ance,  and  his  lineage,  once  more  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  a  revival  of 
Arabian  splendour,  as  in  the  days  of  Ab- 
dalrahman and  Al-Hakim.  The  shadow 
of  hope  only  flitted  across  their  path. 
The  energy  with  which  Abdalrahman  V 
repressed  the  insubordination  and  mili- 
tary tyranny  of  the  '  Zanite  troops,  and 
indeed  of  the  army  in  general,  irritated 
the   proud    and  licentious  soldiery ;  his 
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cousin  Muhammed,  jealous  of  the  pje- 
ference  which  had  been  accorded  to  Ab- 
dalrahman,  joined  in  a  conspiracy,  and 
the  latter  fell  under  the  stabs  of  his 
guards  in  the  palace,  while  Muhammed 
was  proclaimed  King  [1023]. 

The  most  terrible  scenes  of  plunder  and 
licentiousness  succeeded,  and  Muham- 
med seemed  only  anxious  to  enrich  him- 
self for  the  express  purpose  of  retiring  to 
the  Azhara,  and  there,  wasting  all  his  ill- 
got  treasures,  in  the  ungovemed  plea- 
sures of  sensuality.  Meanwhile,  Yahic 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of 
his  uncle,  and  had  placed  him  in  close 
confinement,  in  which,  after  some  years 
were  elapsed,  he  expired.*  The  reign  of 
Muhammed  was  soon  destined  to  close  ; 

*  Cardonne  says,  he  was  put  to  death  at  once.— 
Vol.  1,  p.  373. 
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is  riches  once  gone,  his  fidcle  fiii^ds 
became  his  most  decided  enemies,  and 
the  unhappy  prince  r^nained,  in  trern^ 
VUng  anxiety  for  his  life,  within  the  for* 
torn  magnificence  of  the  pillaged  Azhara. 
At   length,  revolt  was   openly  declared 
against  him,  he  was  timely  warned  to 
fly,  and  guarded  by  some  faithfiil  adhe- 
rents, he  retired  into  the  province  of  To- 
ledo, and  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  the 
pleasures  of  empire.     In  the  fortress  of 
that  province,  he  was  received  by  its  go- 
vernor, a  dependant  of  the  Ommiades ; 
his  reception  was,  in  appearance,  gene- 
rous and  hospitable,  but,  in  reality,  the 
Wali  aimed  at  his  life,  and  the  death  of 
Muhammed,  after  a  few  days,   evinced 
the  completion  of  his  purpose  [1025.] 

The  Wali  of  Seville,  Aben  Abad,  owed 
his  elevation  to  Al  Cassim,  and  when  in- 
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vited  to  Cordova,  on  the  flight  of  Mu- 
hammed,  to  take  the  oaths  to  Yahic,  he 
boldly  replied,  that  he  would  never  swear 
allegiance  to  the  head  of  a  party  which 
only  merited  his  contempt.  The  enraged 
Yahic  immediately  ordered  troops  to  in- 
vest the  province  of  the  rebellious  Wali, 
and  proceeded,  in  person,  to  take  re- 
venge  for  the  insult.  Aben  Abad  ad- 
vanced with  a  large  force  to  oppose  the 
despicable  Yahic^  Skilful  and  cautious, 
the  warrior  drew  the  son  of  Hamoud  into 
an  ambuscade,  cut  his  army  to  pieces^ 
and  sent  his  head  to  Seville,  sole,  bat 
convincing  mark  of  his  victory.  This 
event  spread  dismay  in  Cordova ;  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  absolute  anarchy, 
the  nobles  of  that  city  assembled  and 
elected,  as  tlieir  sovereign,  Haschem  Ben 
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Muhammedi  the  bfotW  c^  Al  Mortadi* 
[IO260 

This  prince  had  passed  a  long  ^me  in 
the  pursuit  of  science  and  the  arts,  en- 
joying, without  other  ambition,  the  gifts. 
of  nature,  and  the  solid  fruits  of  a  life 
spent  in  the  pleasing  labaurs  oi  the  mind, 
and  the  extension  of  human  intelligence. 
He  saw,  with  regret,  the  arrival  of  the 
imperial  mandate,  he  attempted  an  ex- 
cuse, but  the  Alamerite  nobles  personally 
waited  on  him,  resistance  became  no 
longer  possible,  and  Haschem  III  was 
forced  to  accept  of  a  crown,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  his  family,  and  sullied  by 
the  contact  of  the  usurper's  brows.  Fear- 
ing the  fickle  and  corrupt  Cordovans,  he 
alleged  the  pretext  of  war  against  the 
Christians,  for  immediately  advancing  on 
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Castille,  where  he  ordered  the  army  to 
assemble.  The  Christians  had  gained 
many  advantages,  which  Haschem  now 
obliged  them  to  cede.  In  a  war  of  three 
years'  duration,  he  acquired  reputation 
and  success,  and  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod, he  was  induced  to  go  to  Cordova  to 
appease  the  murmurs  of  his  capital,  and 
to  gratify,  with  his  presence,  the  people, 
who  complained,  as  yet,  they  had  not 
seen  their  King. 

He  was  there  saluted  by  an  immense 

» 

multitude ;  and  he  set  seriously  to  work 
to  repair,  with  moderate  firmness,  some 
of  the  many  evils  which  usurpation  and 
anarchy  had- given  rise  to.  The  eflForts 
of  the  philosopher,  when  coupled  with 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  King, 
might  have  been  fairly  expected  to  prove 
successful;  but  the  Walis   enjoyed  and 
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refused  to  diminish  one  iotai  lof  th^ir  in- 
d^iendenoe  for  the  welfare  of  the  states 
The  treasuy  was  exhausted,  and  the 
finances,  cot  off  by  rebellion  €xr  robbery, 
w«e  scantily  remitted,  often  forgotten, 
or  refused.  The  people  were  sospicious, 
mdostry  and  security  were  no  moi«,  and 
Hascbem  lU  remarked,  with  tmith  and 
regret  that,  in  his  age,  man  could  no 
longer  govern  or  be  governed.  The  po* 
pulace  socm  after  insulted  their  new  mo- 
narch, who  withdrew  in  disgust  to  the 
Azhara  palace.  The  turbulence  of  the 
capital  then  broke  out  in  open  rebellion, 
and  the  dethronement  of  Hascbem  was 
loudly  demanded.  The  faithful  Aben 
Gewahr  arrived  at  the  palace  to  commu- 
nicate this  unpleasing  news  to  his  master, 
who  not  only  received  it  with  placid  in- 
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difference,  but  seemed  rejoiced  to  retire 
from  the  tmmoil  of  the  regal  life,  to  the 
quiet  and  security  of  his  early  days. 

In  the  year  1031,  Haschem  III,  the 
last  of  the  Spanish  Ommiades  withdrew 
his  family  and  friends  from  the  city  and 
palaces  of  Cordova,  and  retired  to  his 
castle  of  Abou  Xarif,  where  he  resumed 
his  happy  life.  The  remainder  of  his  ex-^ 
istence  was  employed  in  a  quiet  useful- 
ness (1038),  and  the  memory  of  his 
virtues  was  long  preserved  after  the 
power  of  hia  race  bad  for  ever  pe- 
rished.* 

•  The  Arabian  historian  Alathir,  says  Conde. 
states  that  soon  after  the  deposition  of  Haschem,  one 
of  the  Ommiades,  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  youth,  ap- 
peared  and  tried  every  means  to  persuade  the  council 
of  nobles  to  elect  him  as  their  king,  were  it  only  for  a 
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Thus  fell  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades, 
or  the  White  Caliphs*  of  Spain.  FVom 
the  landing  of  Abdalrahman  in  the  port 
of  Almune^ar,  to  the  departure  of  Has- 
chem  from  Cordova,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  had  elapsed.  In  that  period, 
the  Arabs  of  Spain  had  progressed  and 
perfected  in  dominion,  arts,  sciences, 
commerce,  and  literature.  The  royal 
office  had  been  sustained  (with  few  ex- 
ceptions), by  able  and  virtuous  princes, 

day.  He,  however,  ooold  not  sooceed,  and  the  young 
and  ambitions  Ommiade  disappeared,  and  was  never 
heard  of  more. — See  Conde*  vol.  1,  p.  625. 

*  So  denominated  from  the  colour  of  their  dress 
and  standards,  as  their  adversaries,  the  Abasside8> 
were  denominated  the  Black  Caliphs,  from  the  sad 
hue  which  they  chose  as  their  insignia  : — "  In  the 
visible  separation  of  parties,  the  Green  was  consecrated 
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who,  each  year,  had  added  to  their  own 
renown,  and  had  increased  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire.* 

to  the  Fatimites,  the  Ommiades  were  distinguished 
by  the  White,  and  the  Black,  as  the  most  adverse,  was 
naturally  adopted  by  the  Abassides." — Fall  and  De- 
cline, vol.  10,  p,  30. 

*  '*  The  race  of  the  Ommiades  need  not  shrink* 
from  a  comparison  with  any  other  dynasty  of  equal 
length  in  modern  Europe.  Many  of  them  amused 
their  leisure  with  poetical  composition,  of  which  nu- 
merous examples  are  preserved  in  Conde's  History, 
(and  in  the  historical  Appendix  to  this  narrative),  and 
some  left  elaborate  works  of  learning,  which  have 
maintained  a  permanent  reputation  with  Arabian 
scholars.  Their  long  reigns,  the  first  ten  of  which 
embraced  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  their 
peaceful  deaths,  and  unbroken  line  of  succession  in  the 
same  family,  for  so  many  years,  show  that  their  au- 
thority must  have  been  founded  on  the  affections  of 
their  subjects.     Indeed,  they  seem,  with  one  or  two 
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Heuceforth  thekistDry  of  the  Arabs  in 

exceptions,  to  have  ruled  over  them  with  a  truly  pa- 
triarchal sway  I  and,  on  the  event  of  their  deaths, 
the  people,  bathed  in  tears,  are  described  as  accom- 
panying their  reUcs  to  the  tomb,  where  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  with  a  public  eulogy  oa  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased  by  his  son  and.  succeasoc  This 
pleasing  and  moral  picture  affords  3  strpng  contrast 
to  the  sanguinary  scenes  which  so  x)ften  attended  the 
transmission  of  the  sceptre,,  from  one^neration  to 
another  ^mong  the  joations  of  the  Gast. 

"  The  munifioeBGe  of  tbe.Omimades  was  most  os- 
tentatioualy  displajfed  In  ti^eir  public  edifices,  palaces, 
mosques,  hospitalsj  and  in  the  construction  of  com* 
modious  quays,  fountains,  bridges,  and  aqueducts 
which,  penetrating  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  or 
sweeping  on  lofty  arches  across  the  valleys,  rivalled 
in  their  proportions  the  monuments  of  anciait  Rome. 
These  works,  which  were  scattered  more  or  less  over 
all  the  provinces,  contributed  especially  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
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Spain  assumes  a  different  tone  and  co- 
lour. War,  rebellion,  and  intrigues  are 
its  chief  elements,  the  growing  strength 
and  pride  of  the  Christians  its  principal 

The  delightful  situation  of  this  city;  in  the  midst  of 
a  cultivated  plain,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, made  it  very  early  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  Arabs,  who  loved  to  surround  their  houses, 
even  in  the  cities,  with  groves  and  refreshing  foun- 
tains, so  delightful  to  the  imagination  of  a  wanderer 
of  the  desert.  The  public  squares  and  private  court- 
yards sparkled  with  jet«-d'eau,  fed  by  copious  streams 
from  the  Sierra  Morena,  which,  after  supplying  nine 
hundred  public  baths,  were  conducted  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  edifices,  where  they  diffused  a  grateful 
coolness  over  the  sleeping  apartments  of  their  luxu- 
rious inhabitants." 

This  elegant  and  vivid  description  is  taken  from 
the  work  of  Mr.  Preflcott,  *'  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,"  vol.  1,  p.  393-4-5.  Ed.  London,  1838. — 
Bentley. 
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events,  till  at  last  the  descendants  of  the 
defeated  Roderick  claimed,  and  won  back 
from  those  of  -his  illustrious  conquerors, 
the  fertile  lands,  the  rich  mines,  and  the 
lovely  domains  of  all  the  Peninsula  of 
Spain. 
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